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C  O  N  L  A  T  H 

AND 

C  U  T  H  O  N  A  : 

A    P  O  E  M   (I). 

xJ  I D  not  OfHan  hear  a  voice  ?  or  is  it  the 
found  ofdays  that  ate  no  more?  Often  does  the 

(i)  Conlath  was  the  youngeft  of  Morni's  font  » 
and  brother  to  the  celebrated  Gaul  ,  who  is  Co  oftea 
mentioned  in  Olfian's  poems.  He  was  in  love  with 
Cuthona  the  daughter  of  Rumar  ,  when  Tofcar  the 
fon  of  Kintena  ,  accompanied  by  fercuth  his  friend  , 
arrived  ,  from  Ireland  ,  at  Mora  where  Conlatli 
dwelt.  He  was  hofpitably  received  ,  and  according 
Co  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  feafted  ,  three  days, 
with  Conlath.  On  the  fourth  he  fee  fail  ,  and 
coalHng  the  ijland  of  naves  ,  probably  ,  one  of 
the  Hebrides  ,  he  faw  Cuthona  hunting  ,  fell  in 
love  with  her  ,  and  carried  her  away  ,  by  force  ,  in 
his  ship.  He  was  forced  by  frrefs  of  weather  , 
into  I-thona  a  defarc  ifle.  In  the  mean  time 
Conlath  ,  hearing  of  the  rape  ,  failed  after 
him  ,  and  found  him  on  the  point  of  failing  for 
the  coaft  of  Ireland.  They  fought  ;  and  they  ,  and 
their  followers  fell  by  mutual  wounds.  Cuthona  did 
Hot  long  furvive  :  for  she  died  of  grief  the  third 
day  after.  Fingal  ,  hearing  of  their  unfortunate 
death  ,  f.nt  Stormul  the  Ton  of  Moran  to  bury 
them  ,  but  forgot  to  fend  a  bard  to  fing  the  fa- 
Aij 


4      CONLATH  and  CUTHONA: 

iiieinory  of  former  tiines  come  ,  like  the 
evening  fun,  on  my  foul.  The  noife  of  the 
chace  is  renewed  j  and,  in  thought ,  I  lift  the 
(pear. — But  OfHan  did  hear  a  voice :  Who  arc 
thou,  fon  of  the  night?  The  fons  of  little  men 
are  afleep ,  and  the  midnight  v/ind  is  in  my 
hall.  Perhaps  it  is  the  shield  of  Fingal  thac 
echoes  to  the  blaft,  it  hangs  ir^  Ofli?;n's  hall, 
and  he  feels  it  fometimes  with  his  hiands.  — 
Yes! — I  hear  thee  ,  my  friend  :  long  has  thy 
voice  been  abfent  from  mine  ear  !  Wh^t 
brings  thee,  on  thy  cloud  ,  to  Oflian,  fon  of 
the  generous  Morni  ?  Are  the  friends  of  the 
aged  near  thee  ?  Where  is  Ofcar.,  fon  .of 
fame  ?  He  v/as  often  near  thee,  O-Conlath^ 
when  the  din  of  battle  rofe. 

Ohost  of  Coklath. 

Sleeps  the  fweet  yoke  of  Cona ,  in  the 
niidll  of  his  ru<>ling  hall?  Sleeps  Oflian  in  his 
hall,  ?nd  his  friends  without  their  fame  ?  The 
fca  rolls  round;  the  dark  I-thona(  i ) ,  and  our 

neral  fong  over  their  tombs.  The  ghoft  ofConbth 
came  ,  long  after  ,  to  Oinan  ,  co  intreat  him  to 
cranffiiic  ,  to  poftcricy  ,  his  and  Cuthona's  tame. 
For  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  times ,  that  the 
fouls' of  (he  deceafed  were  noL   happy   .  till    theic 

tlcgics  were  compoled  by   a  bard. Thus    is   the 

ftoty  of  the  poem  handed  down  by  tradition. 

(i)  I-thonn  ,  ijlandof  waves  ,  one  of  the  unin- 
^^iabiced  wcilem  iUci. 
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tombs  are  not  feeii  by  the  ftranger.  How 
long  shall  our  fame  be  unheard,  Ion  oF  the 
echoing  Morven  ? 

OSSIAN. 

O  that  mine  eyes  could  behold  thee^  as 
thou  fitteft,  dim,  on  thy  cloud  !  Art  thcu  like 
the  mift  of  Lano  ;  or  an  half  extinguished 
meteor  ?  Of  what  are  the  skirts  of  thy  robe? 
Of  what  is  thine  airy  bow  !  —  But  he  is  gone 
on  his  blaft  like  the  shadow  of  mili.  —  Come 
from  thy  wall,  my  harp,  aftd  let  me  hear  thy 
found.  Let  the  light  of  memory  rife  on  I- 
rhona;  that  I  may  behold  my  friends.  And 
Oflian  does  behold  his  friends,  on  the  dark- 
blue  ifie. — The  cave  of  Thona  appears,  \xith 
its  raofly  rocks  and  bending  trees.  A  (hearts' 
roars  at  its  mouth,  and  Tofcar  bends  over  its 
courfe.  Fercuth  is  fad  by  his  fide  :  and  the 
maid  (i)  of  his  love  fits  at  a  diftance,  ancT 
weeps.  Does  the  wind  of  the  waves 
deceive  me  ?  Or  do  I  hear  them  (peak  ? 

ToscAR. 

The  night  was  ftormy.  From  rheir  hills  the 
groaning  oaks  came  down.  The  fea  dark- 
ly-tumbled beneath  the  blaft ,  and  the 
roaring  waves    were  climbing   againft   ouu 

(j)  Cuthonathe  daughter  of  Rumar  ,  whom  Tof* 
car  had  carried  a«ay  by  force. 

A  iij 


€      CONLATH  and  CUTHONA  : 

locks. — The  lightning  came  often  and  slie  wed 
the  blafted  fern.  —  Fercuth  !  I  faw  the 
ghoft  of  night.  [  i  ]  Silent  he  ftood  on  that 
bank  ;  his  robe  of  mill  flev/  on  the  wind.  — • 
I  could  behold  his  tears  :  an  aged  man  he 
feemed ,  and  full  of  thought. 

Fercuth. 

It  was  thy  father,  O  Tofcar;  and  he  fore- 
fees  fome  death  among  his  race.  Such  was  his 
appearance  on  Cromla ,  before  the  great  Ma- 
ronnan  [  z  ]  fell.  —  UUin  I  [  3  ]  with  thy  hills 
of  grafs,  how  pleafant  are  thy  vales !  Silence 
is  near  thy  blue  dreams ,  and  the  fun  is  on 
thy  fields.  Soft  is  the  found  of  the  harp  in 
Selama  [  4] ,  and  pleafant  the  cry  of  the  hua- 

(i)  It  was  long  thought  ,  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
1an<^,  that  Itorms  were  laifed  by  the  ghofts  of  the  de- 
ccafed.  This  notion  is  ftill  entettained  by  the  vulgar  j 
for  they  think  chat  whirlwinds,  and  fiidden  fqualls  of 
wind  are  occa/ioned  by  fpirics  ,  vho  tranfpoit  them- 
felves  ,  in  that  nianncr  ,  from  one  place  to  ano- 
iher. 

(j.)  Ma-ronnan  was  the  brother  of  Tofcar  :  the 
tranflator  has  a  poem  in  his  pofTeffion  concerning 
the  extraordinary  death  of  that  hero. 

(5)  Ulfter  in  Ireland. 

(4)   Selamach beautiful  to  behold ,  the    name 

of  Tofcar's  pabce  ,  on  the  call  of  UUKt  ,  n-"ar 
the  mountain  Cromla  ,  the  fccne  of  the  epic  po-ai. 
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ter  on  Cromla.  Pat  we  are  in  tKe  dark  I- 
thona  ,  furrounded  by  the  ftorm.  The  bil- 
lovs  lift  their  white  heads  above  our  rocks  : 
and  we  tremble  amidft  the  night. 

TOSCAR. 

Whither  is  the  foul  of  battle  fled,FercutIi 
with  the  locks  of  age?  I  have  feen  thee  un- 
daunted in  danger ,  and  thine  eyes  burning 
with  joy  in  the  fight.  Whither  is  the  foul  o£ 
battle  fled?  Our  fathers  never  feared.  —  Go: 
view  the  fettling  fea  :  the  ftormy  wind  is  laid. 
The  billows  ftili  tremble  [i]  on  the  deep, 
and  feem  to  fear  the  blaft.  Bur  viev*/  the  fet- 
tling fea  :  morning  is  gray  on  our  rocks* 
The  fun  will  look  foon  from  his  eait ,  ia 
all  his  pride  of  light. 

I  lifted  up  my  fails,  with  joy,  before  the 
halls  of  generous  Conlath.  My  courfe  was  by 
the  ifle  of  waves,  where  his  love  purfued  the 
deer.  I  faw  her,  like  that  beam  of  the  fun 
that  ifTues  from  the  cloud.  Her  hair  was  on 
her  heaving  breaftj  she,  bending  forward  , 
drew  the  bow  :  her  white  arm  feemed,  be- 
hind her,  like  the  fnow  of  Cromla:  —  Come 
to  my  foul,  I  faid,  thou   huntrefs  of  the  ille 

(i) the  face  of  ocean  deeps , 

And  a  ftUl  horroc  faddcns  all  the  deeps. 

Pope's  Homer, 
A  iv 


»      CONLATH  and  CUTHONA  : 

ofw^yeslBuc  shefpendsher  timein  rears,  an(! 
thinly  of  thegen'irous  Conlath.  Where  can  I 
find  thy  peace,  Ciuhona ,  lovely  maid  I 

CutHONA  ( 1  ). 

A  diftant  fteep  bends  over  the  Tea,  with 
aged  trees  and  mofTy  rocks  :  the  billows  roll 
at  its  feet :  on  its  fide  is  the  dxj/elling  of  roes. 
The  people  call  it  Ardven.  There  the  towers 
of  Mora  rife.  There  Conlath  looks  over  the 
fea  for  his  only  love.  The  daughters  of  the 
chace  returned ,  and  he  beheld  their  downcaft 
eyes.  Where  is  the  daughter  of  Rumar^  Fuc 
they  anfwercd  not. — My  peace  dwells  oa 
Ardven,  fon  of  the  diftant  land! 

TOSCAR, 

And  Cuthona  shall  return  to  her  peace  ;  to 
the  halls  of  generous  Conlath.  He  isthefriend 
of  Tofcar :  I  have  feafted  in  his  halls.  —  Rife , 
ye  gentle  breezes  of  Ullin ,  and  ftretch  my 
fails  towards  Ardven's  shores.  Cuthona  shall 
reft  on  Ardven  :  but  the  days  of  Tofcar  will 
be  fad.  —  I  shall  fit  in  my  cave  in  the  field  of 
the  fun.  The  blaft  will  ruftle  in  my  trees,  and 

(i)  Cu-thona  ,  the  mournful  found  of  the  waves  i 
a  poetical  name  given  her  by  Oflian  ,  on  account 
of  her  mourning  to  the  found  of  the  waves  ;  her 
name  in  iradition  is  Gormh'jH  ,  the  blue  -  tyed 
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Tsliall  tKiiik  it  is  Cuthona's  voice.  But  she  is 
(Jiftant  far,  in  the  balls  of  the  mighty  Conlath, 

CUTHONA. 

Oh!  what  cloud  is  that  ?  It  carries  the  ghofts 
of  mv  fachers.  I  fee  the  skirts  of  their  robes  , 
like  gray  and  v/atry  mift.  When  shall  I  fall,  O 
Rumarr— Sad  Cuchona  iVes  her  death.  Will 
not  Conlath  behold  me,  before  I  enter  the 
nariow  houfe  ?  ( i ) 

OSSIAN. 

And  he  will  behold  thee ,  O  nlald  :  he 
comes  along  the  rolling  Tea.  The  death  of 
Tofcar  is  dark  on  his  fpear  \  and  a  wound  is 
in  his  iide.  He  is  pale  at  the  cave  of  Thona  , 
and  shews  his  ghaftly  vound  (  a).  Where  arc 
thou  with  thy  tears ,  Guthona  ?  the  chief  of 

(i)  The  grave. 

(i) inhuman  ven'u  imaga 

Gonjugis  ,  or  a  modis' attolhns  pallida  mlris  : 
Crudeles  eras  ,  trajtHacjue peHbra  ftrro 

Nudavit. ViP-G. 

« — the  ghofi:  appears 
Of  her  unhappy  lord  ;  the  IpLdie  Aares  , 
And  with  ercdvcd  eyes  his  bloody  bolom  barts, 

Av 


lo     CONLATH  and  CUTHONA  : 

Mora  dies.  —  The  vifion  giows  dim  on  my 
mind: — I  beliold  the  chiefs  no  more.  But,  O 
ye  bards  of  future  times,  remember  the  fall  of 
Con'.ath  with,  tears :  he  fell  before  his  day  ( i ) ; 
and  fadnefs  darkened  in  his  hall.  His  mother 
looked  to  his  shield  on  the  wall,  and  it  was 
bloody  (  z).  She  knew  that  her  hero  died, 
and  her  forrow  was  heard  on  Mora. 

Art  thou  pale  ,  on  thy  rock  ,  Cuthona  , 
befide  the  fallen  chiefs  ?  The  night  comes,  and 
the  day  returns,  but  none  appears  to  raifc 
their  tomb.  Thou  frightnefl:  the  fcreaming 
fowls  (  3  )  away  ,  and  thy  tears  for  ever  flow. 
Thou  art  pale  as  a  watry  cloud ,  that  rifes  from 
a  lake. 

( I )  Nam  quia  necfato  ,  merlta.  nee  morte  peribat  , 
Sed  miftra  ante  ditm,&  c.  ViRG. 

(i^  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times  ,  that  the  arms 
left  by  the  heroes  at  home  ,  became  blootiy  the 
very  inftant  their  owners  were  killed  ,  though  ac 
ever  fo  great  a  diftance. 

(3)  The  firuation  of  Cnthona  is  like  that  of  Riz- 
pah  ,  Saul's  miilrcfs ,  who  fat  by  her  fons  after  they 
had  been  hanged  by   the  Gibeonites. 

And  Rizpah  ,  the  daughter  of  Aiah  ,  took  fack- 
cloth  ,  and  fprtad  it  for  her  upon  the  rock  ,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  harveii  unril  water  dropped 
on  them  out  of  heaven  ,  and  fuifet.d  neither  the 
birds  of  the  air  to  rell  on  them  by  day  ,  nor  ibe 
be.';Ilsoi  prey  by  nighc.  i  Saw,  xxi.  lo. 
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The  fons  of  the  defart  came ,  and  they 
found  her  dead.  They  raife  a  tomb  over  the 
heroes  j  and  she  refts  at  the  fide  of  Conlath. — 
Come  not  to  my  dreams,  O  Conlath j  for 
ihou  haft  received  thy  fame.  Be  thy  voice  far 
diftant  from  my  hall;  that  fleep  may  defcend 
at  night.  O  that  I  could  forget  my  friends  till 
my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be  feenltill  I  come  among 
iheiii  with  joy  1  and  lay  my  aged  limbs  in  the 
narrow  houfe ! 
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A 
POEM. 


C  A  R  T  H  O  N  (i): 
A     POEM. 

_/\_  T  A  L  E  of  the  times  of  old !  The  deeds  of 
days  of  other  years  1 — The  murmur  of  thy 

(i)  This  poem  is  compleat  ,  and  the  fubjed  of  it  , 
as  of  mofl  of  Oflian's  compolicions  ,  tragical.  In 
the  time  of  Comhal  the  fon  of  Trachal  ,  and  fa- 
thsr  of  the  celebrated  Fingal  ,  Clefsammor  the  fon 
of  Thaddu  and  brother  of  Morna  ,  Fingal's  mother  , 
was  driven  by  a  Itorm  into  th^  river  Cly<ie  ,  on 
ihe  banks  of  which  Itood  Baklutha  ,  a  town  be- 
longing to  the  Britons  between  the  walls.  He  was 
hofpitably  received  by  Reuchamir  ,  the  principal 
man  in  the  place  ,  who  gave  him  Moina  his  only 
daughter  in  marriage.  Reuda  ,  the  fon  of  Cormo  , 
a  Biiton  who  was  in  love  with  Moina  ,  came  to 
Reuthamir  s  houfe,  and  behaved  haughtily  towards 
Clefsammor.  A  quarrel  enfued  ,  in  v;hich  Reuda 
was  killed  ;  the  Britons  ,  who  attended  him  preffed. 
fo  hard  on  Clefsammor  ,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
throw  himfelf  into  the  Clyde  ,  and  fwim  to  his  ship. 
He  hoifted  fail  ,  and  the  wind  being  favourable  , 
bore  hini  out  to  fea.  He  often  endeavoured  to  re- 
turn ,  and  carry  off  his  beloved  Moina  by  night  j 
but  the  wind  continuing  contrary  ,  he  was  forced 
ro  defift. 

Moina  ,  who  had  been  left  with  child  by  her 
husband    ,    brought  forth  a  fon   ,   and   died  foon 

after. Reuthamir  named  the  child  Carrhon  ,/.  e. 

the  murmur  of  waves,  from  the  ftorm  which  carried, 
oft  Clefsammor  his  father  ,  who  was  fuppofed  lo 
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flreams,  O  Lora ,  brings  back  the  memory  of 
die  pafl:.  The  found  of  thy  woods,  Garmal- 
lar,  is  lovely  in  mine  ear.  Doft  thou  not 
behold,  Malvina,  a  rock  with  its  head  of 
heath  ?  Three  aged  firs  bend  from  its  face; 
gieen  is  the  narrow  plain  at  its  feet;  there  the 
f?ower  of  the  mountain  grows,  and  shakes-its 
white  head  in  the  breeze.  The  thift'.e  is  there 
alone ,  and  sheds  its  aged  beard.  Two  ftones, 
lialf  funk  in  the  ground ,  shew  their  heads  of 
mofs.  The  deer  of  the  mountain  avoids  the 
place ,  for  he  beholds  the  gray  ghoft  that 
guards  it  (i) :  for  the  mighty  lie ,  O  Malvina  , 

have  been  caft  away.  When  Carthon  \v?.s  three 
years  old',  Comhal  the  father  of  Fingal  ,  in  one 
of  his  expeditions  againft  the  Britons  ,  took  and 
burnt  Balclucha.  Reuthamir  was  kilL'd  in  the  at- 
tack :  and  Carthon  was  carried  fafe  away  by  kis 
r.urfe  ^  who  B.cd  farther  into  the  country  of  the 
Brirons.  C^rrhon  ,  coming  co  man's  eftate  was  re- 
foivcd  to  revenge  the  fall  of  Balcllitha  on  Com- 
hal's  pollericy.  He  fet  fail  ,  from  the  Clyde  ,  and  , 
falling  on  the  coaft'  of  Morven  ,  defeated  two 
of  i'ingal's  heroes  ,  who  came  to  oppofe  his  pro- 
grefs.  He  was  ,  at  lafl  ,  unwittingly  killed  by'  his 
father  Clefsammor  ^  in  a  fingle  combat.  This  llory 
is  the  foundation  of  the  prefcnt  poem  ,  which 
opens  on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of  Cav 
thon  ,  fo  that  what  palTsd  before  is  introduced  by 
way  «)f  epilbde.  The  potm  is  addreiled  to  Mal- 
vina the  daughter  of  Tofcar. 

(i)  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  limes  ,  that  deer 
faw  the  ghofts  of  the  dead.  To  this  day  ,  whca 
bcafts  fuddcnly  ftaii  without  any  apparent  caule  , 
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in  the  nafrow  plain  of  die  rack.  A  tale  of  the 
times  of  old  1  the  deeds  of  days  of  o-thers 
yeais ! 

Who  comes  from  the  land  of  Grangers , 
with  his  thoufands  around  him?  the  fun-beam 
pours  its  bright  ftream  before  him;  and  his  hair 
meets  the  wind  of  his  hills.  His  face  is  fettled 
from  war.  He  is  calm  as  the  evening  beam  that 
looks,  from  the  cloud  of  the  weft,  on  Cona's 
filent  vale.  Who  is  it  bur  Comhal's  fon  (i\ 
the  king  of  mighty  deeds  1  He  beholds  his 
liills  with  joy ,  and  bids  a  thoufand  voices 
life.  — Ye  have  fled  over  your  fields ,  ye  fons 
of  the  diftant  land  !  The  king  of  the  world 
fits  in  his  hall ,  and  hears  of  his  people's  flight. 
He  lifts  his  red  eye  of  pride ,  and  takes  his 
father's  fword.  Ye  have  fled  over  your  fields  ^ 
fons  of  the  diftant  land  J 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards ,  when 
they  came  to  Selraa's  hall.  —  A  thoufand 
Jights  ( r)  from  the  ftranger's  land  role,  in  the 


tlic  vulgar  think  that  they  fee  the  fpirlts  of  the 
deceafed. 

(i)  Fingal  returns  here  ,  from  an  expedition 
againft  the  Romans  ,  which  was  celebrated  by  Of- 
fian  in  a  particular  poem  which  is  in  the  traufla- 
tor's  poffeffion. 

(i)  Trobably  wax-lights  j  which  are  often  men- 
tione'd  as  carried  ,  among  other  booty  ,  fiom  the 
Rooxan  proviiic-s 
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midll:  of  the  people.  The  feaft  is  fpreaJ 
around;  and  the  night  pafTed  a\3i/'ay  in  joy. — 
Where  is  the  noble  Clefsammor  (i),  Cud  the 
fail-haired  Fingal  ?  Where  is  the  companion 
6f  my  father,  in  the  days  of  my  joy?  Sullen 
snd  dark  he  pafTes  his  days  in  the  vale  of 
echoing  Lora  :  but,  behold,  he  comes  from 
the  hill,  like  a  freed  ( i )  in  his  ftrength,  v/ho 

( 1 )    Cleflamh-nior  ,  mighty  deeds, 

(a)  Haft  thou  given  the  horfe  ftrength  ?  Had 
thou  clo'hed  his  neck  with  thunder  ?  He  paweih 
ill  the  valley ,  and  lejoiceth  in  his  ftrength. 

Job. 

AfiTjMoy   «'7J-0p/»'|aSj    &C.  HOM.    II.    If. 

The  wanton  courier  thus  with  reins  unbound  , 
Breaks  from  his  ftall  j  and  beats  the  trembling 

ground  ; 
His  head ,  now  freed  ,  he  toffes  to  the  skies  j 
His  mane  dishevelM  o'er  his  shoulders  flics  ; 
He  fnufis  the  females  in  the  diftant  plain  , 
And  fprings  ,  exulting.  Pope. 

Quails  ull  akrupt'is  fug'it  prafep'ia  vlnclis 
Tandem  liber  equus  ,  campoque  potitus  aperto  , 
llle  in  pajlus  armentaqtte  tendlt  equarum  : 

arreaisque  fremit  cervicihus  altc 

LuxurianSt  luduntque  juba  per  colla  ,  per  armos. 

ViRGIt, 
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fincis  his  companions  in  the  breeze  ;  and 
toffes  his  brjf^hr  mane  in  the  wind.  —  Blcffc 
be  the  foul  of  Clefsammor ,  why  Co  long  from 
Schna? 

Returns  the  chief,  faid  Clefsammor,  in  the 
midft  of  his  fame?  Such  was  the  renown  ot 
Comhal  in  the  battles  of  his  youth.  Often  did 
we  pafs  over  Carun  to  the  landof  the  Grangers: 
our  fwords  returned ,  not  unftained  with 
blood  :  nor  did  the  kings  of  the  world  re- 
joice.—  Why  do  I  remember  the  battles  o-f 
my  youth  ?  My  hair  is  mixed  with  gray.  My 
hand  forgets  to  bend  the  bow  :  and  I  lift  a 
lighter  fpear.  O  that  my  joy  would  return ,  as 
when  I  firft  beheld  the  maid ;  the  white  bo- 
fomed  daughter  of  Grangers,  Moina(  i )  with 
the  dark-blue  eyes ! 

Tell,  faid  the  mighty  Fingal,  the  tale  of 

Preed  from  his  keepers ,    thas  with  broken  reins , 
The  wanton  courfer  prances  o'er  the  plains  ; 
Or  in  the  pride  of  youth  overleaps  the  mounds  , 
And  fnufis  the  females  ia  forbidden  grounds. 

O'et  his  shoulders  Hows  his  waving  mane  : 

He  neighs  ,  he  fnorts ,  he  bears  his  head  on  high. 
Dk.yi>en. 

(i)  Molna  ,  fofc  In  temper  and  perfon.  We  find 
British  names  in  this  poem  derived  from  thj  Galic, 
which  is  a  proof  that  the  ancient  language  of  the 
whole  ifland  was  one  r.nd  the  lame. 
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thy  youtliful  days.  Sorrow ,  like  a  cloud  on  r)ie 
fun,  shades  the  Toul  of  Clclsammor.  Moiun- 
ful  are  thy  thoughts ,  alone ,  on  the  banks  of 
the  roaring  Lora.  Let  us  hear  the  forrow  o^ 
thy  youth,  and  the  darkncfs  of  thy  days. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  peace,  replied  the 
great  Clefsammor,  1  came,  in  my  bounding 
ship,  to  Balclutha's  ( i  )  walls  of  towers.  The 
winds  had  roared  behind  my  falls,  and  Clu- 
tha's(i)  ftreams  received  my  dark-bofomed 
vefTel.  Three  days  I  remained  in  Reuth amir's 
halls,  andfaw  that  beam  of  light,  his  daugh- 
ter. The  joy  of  the  shell  went  round,  and  the 
aged  hero  gave  the  fair.  Her  breafts  were  like 
foam  on  the  wave ,  and  her  hair  was  dark  as 
the  raven's  wing  :  her  foul  was  generous  and 
mild.  My  love  for  Moina  was  great ;  and  my 
heart  poured  forth  in  joy. 

The  fon  of  a  Granger  came ;  a  chief  who 
4oved  the  white-bofomed  Moina.  His  words 
were  mighty  in  the  hall ,  and  he  often  half- 
unsheathed  his  fword. — "Where,  he  faidy  is 

(i)  Balclutha  ,  /.  e.  me  town  of  Clyde.  ,  pro- 
tably  the  AUluth  of  Bcde. 

(i)  Clutha  ,  or  Cluarh  ,  the  Galic  name  of  the 
nver  Clyde  ,  the  fignihcation  of  the  word  is  bend- 
ing ,  in  allufion  ro  the  winding  couife  of  that  ri- 
ver. From  Cluiha  is  derived  its  Latin  name  , 
Glotta. 
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tlie  migkty  Comhal ,  the  reftlefs  wanderer  (i ) 
of  the  heath  ?  Comes  he,  with  his  hoft,  to 
Balcliitha ,  fince  Clefsammor  is  Co  bold? 

My  foul, T  replied,  O  warrior !  burns  in  a 
light  of  its  own.  I  ftand  without  fear  in  the 
iTiidft  of  thoufands,  though  the  valiant  are  dif- 
tant  far.  — Stranger  1  thy  words  are  mighty, 
ftjr  Clefsammor  is  alone.  :But  my  fword  trem- 
bles by  my  fide,  and  longs  to  glitter  in  my 
hand.  — Speak  no  more  of  Cemhal,  fou  of 
the  winding  Chuha  ! 

The  ftrength  of  his  pride  arofe.  Wc 
fought ;  he  fell  beneath  my  fword.  The  banks 
of  Clutha  heard  his  fall,  and  a  thoufand  fpears 
glittered  around.  I  fought :  the  Grangers  pre- 
vailed :,I  plunged  into  the  ftream  of-  Clutha. 
My  white  fails  rofe  over  the  waves,and  I  bound- 
ed on  the  dark-blue  fea. — Moina  came  to  the 
shore ,  and  rolled  the  red  eye  of  her  tears:  her 
dark  hair  flew  on  the  wind;  and  I  heard  her 
cries. — ^Oftepdidl  turn  ray  ship;  but  thewirvis 
of  the  Eait  prevailed.  Nor  Clutha  ev^r  fince 
havelfeenrnorMoinaofthedarkbrownhair. — 
She  fell  in  Balclutha :  for  I  havefeen  her  2hoft. 


(.1)  The  word  in  tlie  original  here  rendered  hy 
rejllcfs  uandirer  ,  is  Scuta  ,  which  is  the  true  origia 
of  the  Scoii  of  the  Romans  ;  an  oppiobiious  name 
iinpofed  by  the  Britons ,  on  the  Caledonians  ,  on 
acccuuc  of  the  continual  jncurfions  into  thik 
country. 
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I  kne\»'  her  as  she  came  through  the  dusky- 
night,  along  the  murmur  of  Lora  :  she  was 
like  the  new  moon  (  i )  feen  through  the 
gathered  mift :  when  the  sky  pours  down  its 
flaky  fnoN*',  and  the  world  is  fileni  and  dark. 

Raife  (i) ,  ye  bards,  faid  the  mighty  Pin- 
eal, the  praife  of  unhappy  Moina.  Call  her 
•ghoft ,  with  your  fongs  ,  to  our  hills  ;  that  she 
may  reft  with  the  fair  of  Morven ,  the  fun- 
beams  of  other  days,  and  the  delight  of  he- 

^i) Inter  quas  Phaniffa  recens  a  vulnere  Dido 
£rra'oat  Jylva  in  ma^na  ,  quam  Troius  heros 
Ut  primum  juxta  ft^t'u  ,  agnovitque  per  umhrant 
Obfcuram  >  qualem  primo  qui  furgere  menfe 
^ut  v'ldet ,  aut  vidijfc  putat  per  nubila  lunam, 

VlK-C. 

Not  far  from  thefc  Phoenician  Dido  ftooJ  , 
Fresh  from  her  wound  ,  her  bofom  bath'd  in  blood, 
"Whom  when  the  Trojan  hero  hardly  knew 
Obfcure  in  shades  ,  and  with  a  doubtful  view  , 
Doubtful  as  he  who  runs  thro*  dusky  night  » 
Or  thinks  he  fees  the  moon's  uncertain  h'ght ,  &c. 
Dryden. 

(i")  The  title  of  this  poem  ,  in  the  original ,  is  Dunn 
naonlaoi  ,  i.e.  The  Poem  of  the  Hymns  :  probably 
on  account  of  its  many  digrelfions  from  the  fub- 
jed  ,  all  which  are  in  lyric  meafure  ,  as  this  fong 
of  Fingal.  Fingal  is  celebrated  by  the  Irish  hilio- 
rians  for  his  wisdom  in  making  laws  ,  his  poetical 
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roes  of  olJ. —  I  have  feen  the  walls  ( i )  oF 
Balclucha ,  but  they  were  defolate.  The  fii-e 
had  refoLinded  in  tue  halls  :  and  the  voice  of 
the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  ftream  of 
Cliitha  was  removed  from  its  place,  by  the 
fall  of  the  walls. — The  thiftle  shook,  there,  its 
lonely  head :  the  mofs  whiilled  to  the  wind, 
l^he  fox  looked  out,  from  the  windows;  the 
rank  grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round  his  head. 
— Defolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina ,  filence  is 
in  the  houfe  of  her  fathers. — Raife  the  fongof 
mourning,  O  bards,  over  the  land  of  ftran- 
gers.  They  have  but  fallen  before  us:  for,  one 
day,  we  muft  fall, — Why  dofl:  thou  build  the 
hall ,  fon  of  the  winged  days  ?  Thou  lookeft 
from  thy  towers  to-day;  yet  a  few  years,  and 
the  blaft  of  the  defart  comes;  it  howls  in  thy 
empty  court,  and  whiftles  round  thy  half-woni 
shield. — And  let  the  blaft  of  the  defirt  come  ! 
we  shall  be  renowned  in  our  day.  The  mark 
of  my  arm  shall  be  in  the  battle,  and  my 
name  in  the  fong  of  bards. — Raife  the  fong; 
fend  round  the  shell :  and  let  joybe  heard  in  my 
hall. — When  thou,  fun  of  heaven,  shale  fail! 
if  thou  shah  fail,  thou  mighty  lightl  if  thy  bright- 

genias    »   and    his   foreknowledge    of    events. 

O  Flaherty  goes  Co  fav  as  to  fay  ,  that  Fingal's  laws 

were  extant  in  his  own  time. 

(i)  The  reader  may  compare  this  pafTage  with  th- 
three  laft  verfes  of  the  15th  chapter  of  Ifaiah  , 
>&hcte  the  prophet  foretells  the  deftrudion  of  Babylon, 
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refs  is  for  a  i^afon,  like  Fingalj  our  fame 
shall  dirviye  tliy  beams. 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Fingal,  in  the  day 
of  his  iqy.  His  thoufand  bards  leaned  for- 
ward from  their  feats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
king^  It  was  like  the  mufic  of  the  harp  on  the 
gale  of  the  fpriiig.  —  Lovely  were  tTiy 
thoughts ,  O  Fingal  !  why  had  not  Oflian 
the  ftrength  of  thy  foul  ?  —  But  thou  flandefl: 
alone,  my  father,  and  who  can  equal  tlie 
king  of  Moiven  ? 

The  night  pafTed  away  In  fong,  and  morn- 
ing returned  in  joy; — the  mountains  shewed 
their  gray  heads  •,  and  the  blue  face  of 
ocean  fmiled. — The  white  wave  is  feea 
tumbling  round  the  diftant  rock  j  the  gray 
mift  rifes,  flowly,  from  the  lake.  It  came,  in 
the  figure  of  an  aged  man,  along  the  filent 
plain.  Its  large  limbs  did  not  move  in  fleps; 
for  a  ghoft  fupported  it  in  mid  air.  It  came 
towards  Selma's  hall ,  and  diflblved  in  a 
shower  of  blood. 

The  king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  %hr, 
and  he  forefaw  the  death  of  the  people.  He 
came ,  in  filence ,  to  his  hall ;  and  took  his  fa- 
ther's fpear.  —  The  mail  rattled  on  his  breaft. 
The  heroes  rofe  around.  They  looked,  in 
filence,  on  each  other,  marking  the  eyes  of 
Fingal. — They  faw  the  battle  in  his  face:  the 

■death 
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his  /pear. —  A  thoufand  shields ,  at  once ,  are 
placed  on  their  arms;  and  they  drew  a  thou- 
sand Avords.  The  hall  of  Selma  brightened 
around.  The  clang  of  arms  afcends.  —  The 
gray  dogs  howl  in  their  place.  No  word  is 
among  the  mighty  chiefs.  —  Each  marked  the 
eyes  of  the  king  ;  and  half  affumed  his 
Ipear. 

Sons  of  Morven,  begun  the  king ,  this  is  no 
time  to  fill  the  shell.  The  battle  darkens  near 
us;  and  death  hovers  over  the  land.  Some 
ghofl:,the  friend  ofFingal,has  forewarned 
us  of  the  foe. — The  fons  of  the  ftranger  come 
from  the  darkly-rolling  fea.  For,  from  the 
water  ,  came  the  fign  of  Morven's  gloomy 
danger.  —  Let  each  (i)  alTume  his  heavy 
(pear,  and  gird  on  his  father's  fword. — Lef 

(l)  EcT/xsv  T/j  S':fu  3T|«!;9a)5 ?i/  i'da-TrlJ'A  QhBw. 

HoM.  ii.   381^ 
Kis  sharpen'd  fpear  let  every  Grecian  wield  , 
And  every  Grecian. fix  his  brazen  shield  ,  &e. 

PoPEii 
Lee  each 
Hi's  adamantine  coat  gird  welt ,  and  each 
Pit  well  his  helm  ,  gripe  faft  his  orbed  shield  j 
Borne  cv'n  or  high  5  for  this  day  will  pour  down  ^ 
Jf  I  conjefture  right  ,  no  drizling  shower  , 
Jut  rattling  ftorm  of  arrows  barb'dwjth  iire^ 

Milton. 

V0..II.  B 
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the  dark  helmet  rife  on  every  head;  and  the 
mail  pour  its  lightening  from  every  fide.— 
The  battle  gathers  like  a  tempefl: ,  and  foon  ' 
shall  ye  hear  the  roar  cf  death. 

The  hero  moved  on  before  his  hoft ,  like  a 
cloud  before  a  ridge  of  heaven's  fire ;  v/hen  it 
pours  on  the  sky  of  night,  and  mariners 
torefee  a  ftorm.  On  Cona's  riling  heath  they 
flood  :  the  v/hite-bofomed  maids  beheld  them 
above  like  a  grove 5  they  forefav/  the  death 
of  their  youths,  and  looked  towards'the  fea 
\ifith  fear. — The  white  wave  deceived  them 
for  diftant  fails ,  and  the  tear  is  on  their 
dieek. 

The  fun  rofe  on  the  fea,  and  we  beheld  a 
4iAant  fleet. — Like  the  mift  of  ocean  they 
came  :  and  poured  their  youth  upon  the 
coaft.  —  The  chief  v/as  among  them,  like  the 
flag  in  the  midft  of  the  herd. —  His  shield 
is  ftudded  with  gold,  and  flately  firode  the 
kind  of  fpears.  —  He  moved  towards  Selma; 
his  thoufands  moved  behind. 

Go,  with  thy  fong  of  peace,  faid  Fingal ; 
go  ,  Ullin  ,  to  the  king  of  fwords.  Tell  him 
;that  we  are  mighty  in  battle;  and  that  the 
^hofts  of  our  foes  are  many. — But  renowned 
are  they  who  have  feafted  in  my  halls  I  they 
shew  the  arms  (i)  of  my  fathers  in  a  foreign 

,(i)  It  was  a  ciiflom  among  the  aactent  Scots  ,  to 
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lan<J ;  tKe  foas  of  the  ftranger  wonder  ,  and 
blefs  the  friends  of  IVlorven's  race  j  for  our 
names  have  been  heard  afaij  the  kings  of"  the 
world  shook  in  the  midft  of  their  people. 

Ullin  went  with  liis  fong.  Fingal  refled 
on  his  fpear  :  he  faw  the  mighty  foe  in  his 
armour  :  and  he  blell  the  Granger's  fon. 

How  ftately  art  thou  ,  fon  of  the  Tea !  raid[ 
the  king  of  woody  Morven.  Thy  fword  is  a 
beam  of  might  by  thy  fide  :  thy  {pear  is  a  fir 
that  defies  the  ftorra.  The  varied  face  of  the 
moon  is  not  broader  than  thy  shield. — Ruddy 
is  thy  face  of  youth  1  foft  the  ringlets  of  thy 
hair  1  — But  this  tree  may  fall  j  and  his  me- 
mory be  forgot! — The  daughter  of  the 
ftranger  will  be  fad ,  and  look  to  the  rolling 
Tea  : — the  children  will  fay ,  «  We  fee  a  ship  ^ 
<(  perhaps  it  is  the  king  of  Balclutha.  »  The 
tear  ftarcs  from  their  mother's  eye.  Her 
thoughts  are  of  him  that  deeps  in  Morven. 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  king,  whea 
Ullin  came  to  the.mighty  Carthon  :  he  threw 
down  the  ^ear  befoie  himj  and  raifed  the 
fong  of  peace. 

Come  to  thefeaft  of  Fingal,  Carthon ,  from 

exchange  arms  with  thsir  gucfts  ,  and  thofe  arms 
were  prefeived  long  in  the  different  families  ,  at 
monuments  of  the  friendship  which  fubflfted  be- 
tween their  anceliot*. 

Bij 
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the  rolling  Tea  1  partake  rhe  feafl:  of  die  king," 
or  lift  the  fpear  of  war.  The  ghofts  ot  our 
foes  are  many  :  but  reaov/ned  are  the  friends 
of  Morven ! 

Behold  that  field ,  O  Carthon  ;  many  a 
green  hjU  rifes  there ,  vf ith  mofTy  ftones  and 
riiftling  grafs  :  thefe  are  the  tombs  of  Fin- 
gal's  foes ,  the  fons  of  the  rolling  fea. 

Dofl:  thou  fpeak  to  the  feeble  in  arms  ,  faid 
Carthon,  bard  of  the  woody  Morven?  Is  my 
face  pale  for  fear  ,  Ton  of  the  peaceful  fong  ? 
Why ,  then,  doft  thou  think  to  darken  my  foul 
t/ith  the  tales  of  thofe  who  fell?  —  My  arm 
lias  fought  in  the  battle ;  my  renown  is  known 
afar.  Go  to  the  feeble  in  arms,  and  bid  them 
yield  to  Fingal. —  Have  not  I  feen  the  fallen 
Balclutha  ?  And  shall  I  feafl:  with  Comhal's 
fon?  Gomhal !  who  threw  his  fire  in  the  midft 
of  my  father's  hall  !l  was  young,  and  knew 
not  the  caufe  why  the  virgins  wept.  The  co- 
lumns of  fmoke  pleafcd  mine  eye ,  when  they 
rofe  above  my  walls  j  I  often  looked  back , 
with  gladnefs,  when  my  friends  fled  along 
the  hill.  — But  when  the  years  of  my  youth 
(ame  on ,  I  beheld  the  mofs  of  my  fallen  walls : 
my  figh  arofe  with  the  morning ,  and  my  tears 
clefcende4  with  night.  — Shall  I  not  fight,  I 
faid  to  my  foul,  againfl  the  children  of  my 
foes  ?  And  I  will  fight ,  Q  bard  j  I  feel  the 
ftrength  p^  my  foul. 
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His  people  gacliered  around  cue  hero,  and 
(Jrevt',  at  once,  their  shining  iVords.  He 
ftands,  in  the  midft,  like  a  pillar  of  fire;  the 
tear  half-ftarting  from  his  eye;  for  he  thought 
o£  the  fallen  Balclutha  ,  and  the  crow  ded 
pride  of  his  foul  arofe.  Sidelong  he  looked 
up  to  the  hill,  where  our  heroes  shone  in 
arms;  the  fpear  trembled  in  his  hr.nd  :  and, 
bending  forward,  he  feemed  to  threaten  the 
king. 

Shall  I,  faid  Fingal  to  his  foUl,  mccr,  zt 
once,  the  king  ?  Shall  I  ftop  him,  in  the  midft 
of  his  courfe,  before  his  fame  shall  arife?  But 
the  bard,  hereafter,  may  fay ,  when  he  fees  the 
tomb  of  Carthon  ;  Fingal  took  his  thoufanJs^ 
along  with  him,  to  battle,  before  the  noble 
Carthon  fell.  —  No:  —  bard  of  the  rimes  to 
come!  thou  shalt  not  lefTen  Fingai's  fame.  My 
heroes  will  fight  the  youth,  and  Fingal  behoki 
ll:e  batde.  If  he  overcomes,  I  rush,  in  my 
ftrentgh ,  like  the  roaring  fiream  of  Cona. 

Who,  of  my  heroes,  will  meet  the  Ton  of 
the  rolling  fea  ?  Many  are  his  warriors  on  the 
coall ;  and  ftrong  is  his  ashen  fpear ! 

Cathul  ( I )  rofe,  in  his  flrength,  the  Ton  of 
the  mighty  Lormar :  three  hundred  youths 

(i)Cath-;jiuiI,  the  eye  of  hattle. 
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atteml  the  chief,  the  race  ( i  )  of  his  native 
ftreams.  Feeble  was  his  arm  againft  Carthon  y 
he  fell  j  and  his  heroes  fled. 

Connal  ( 2 )  refiimed  the  battle ,  bnt  h«^ 
broke  his  heavy  fpear  :  he  lay  bound  on  the 
field :  and  Carthon  purfued  his  people. 

ClefTammor!  faid  the  king  (3)  of  Morven , 
where  is  the  (pear  of  thy  ftrengch?  Wik  thou 
behold  Connal  bound  j  thy  friend,  at  the 
ilream  ofLora?  Rife,  in  the  light  oFthy  flcel, 
thou  friend  of  Comhal.  Let  the  youth  of  Bal- 
clutha  feel  the  ftrength  of  Morven's  race* 

He  rofe  in  the  ftrength  of  his  fteel ,  shak- 
ing his  grizly  locks.  He  ficced  the  shield  to 
his  fide  3  and  rushed,  in  the  pride  of  valour. 

Carthon  flood ,  on  that  heathy  rock ,  and 
faw  the  heroes  approach.  He  loved  the  ter- 
rible joy  of  his  face  :  and  his  flrengch ,  in  the 

(i)  It  appears,  from  thispaffage  ,  that  clanship  was 
cflablished  ,  in  the  days  of  f  in^al ,  though  not  on  the 
fame  footing  with  the  prefenc  tribes  in  the  north' 
of  Scotland, 

(i)  This  Connal  is  very  much  celebrated  in  an- 
cient poetry  ,  for  his  wifdom  and  valour  :  there 
is  a  fmall  tribe  ftill  fubfiliing  ,  in  the  North,  v;ho. 
pretend  they  are  defcended  from  him. 

(3)  Fingal  did  not  then  know  that  Cartboa 
was  the  fon  of  Clefsammor. 
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locks  of  age.  —  Shall  I  lift  that  fpear,  lie  faid, 
that  never  ftrikes,  but  once ,  a  foe  ?  Or  shall 
I ,  with  the  words  of  peace,  preferve  the  war- 
rior's life  ?  Stately  are  his  lieps  of  age  !  — 
lovely  the  remnant  of  his  years.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  love  ofMoina^  the  father  of  car-borne 
Carthon.  Often  have  I  heard,  that  he  dwels 
at  the  echoing  ftream  of  Lora. 

Such  were  his  words,  when  Clefsammor 
came,  and  lifted  high  Lis  fpear.  The  youth  re- 
ceived it  on  his  shield,  and  fpoke  the  words 
of  peace.  —  Warrior  of  the  aged  locks  i  Is 
there  no  youth  to  lift  the  fpear  ?  Hafl  chou  no 
fon,  to  raife  the  shield  before  his  father, and 
to  meet  the  arm  ofyouthrls  the  fpoufe  of  ihy 
love  no  more?  or  weeps  slie  over  the  tombs 
of  thy  fons  ?  Art  thou  of  the  kings  of  men? 
What  will  be  the  fame  of  my  fword  if  thou 
shalt  fall  ? 

It  will  be  great  ^  thou  fon  of  pride !  begun 
the  tall  Clefsammor,  1  have  been  renowned 
in  battle;  but  I  never  told  my  name  (i)  to  a 
foe.  Yield  to  me,  fon  of  the  wave,  and  then 

(i)  To  tell  one's  name  ro  an  enemy  was  reckon-' 
cd  ,  in  thofe  days  of  heroifin  ,  a  manife/l  evalioii 
of  fighting  him  ;  for  ,  if  ic  was  once  known  ,  chat 
friendship  fubfifted  ,  of  old  ,  between  the  anceftou 
of  the  combatants  ,  the  battle  immediately  ccafed  j 
and  the  ancient  amity  of  their  forefathers  was  re- 
newed. ^  man  who  tells  is  name  to  his  enemy  ,  was 
©f  old  an  ignomiuioiis  term  for  a  coward. 

Biv 
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tliou  sKalt  know ,  that  the  mark  of  my  fvf'Oi  J 
is  in  many  a  field. 

I  never  yielded ,  king  of  fpears !  replied  the 
noble  pride  of  Carthon  :  1  have  alfo  fought 
in  battles  j  and  I  behold  my  future  fame.  De- 
fpife  me  not,  thou  chief  of  men;  my  arm, 
my  fpear  is  ftrong.  Retire  among  thy  friends, 
and  let  young  heroes  fight. 

Why  doft  thou  wound  my  foul ,  replied 
Clefsammor  with  a  tear  ?  Age  does  ndt 
tremble  on  my  hand?I  flill  can  lift  the  fword. 
Shall  I  fly  in  Fingal's  fight;  in  the  fight  of 
him  I  loved  ?  Son  of  the  feal  I  never  fled  : 
exalt  thy  pointed  fpear. 

They  fought ,  like  two  contending  winds," 
that  ftrive  to  roll  the  wave,  Carthon  bade  his 
fpear  to  err  ;  for  he  ftill  thought  that  the 
foe  was  the  fpoufe  of  Moina. — He  broke 
Clefsammor's  beamy  fpear  in  twain  :  and 
feized  his  shining  fword.  But  as  Carthon 
was  binding  the  chief;  the  chief  drew  the 
dagger  of  his  fathers.  He  faw  the  foe's  un- 
covered fide  ;  and  opened,  there,  a  wound. 

Fingal  faw  Clefsammor  low  :  he  moved 
in  the  found  of  his  fteel.  The  hofl  flood  fi- 
ient ,  in  his  prefence  ;  they  turned  their 
eyes  towards  the  hero. —  He  came  ,  like 
ihe  fuilen  noife  of  a  fl:orm  ,  before  the  winds 
arife  :  the  hunter  hears  it  in  the  vale  ,  and 
retires  to  the  cave  of  the  rock. 
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Carchon  flood  in  his  place  :  the  blood  is 
rushing  down  his  fide  :  he  faw  the  coming 
down  of  the  king  j  and  his  hopes  of  fame 
ai-ofe  (i)  j  but  pale  was  his  cheek  :  his  hair 
fiew  loofe  ,  Iiis  helmet  shook  on  high  :  the 
force  of  Caithon  failed  j  but  his  foul  was 
Ibong. 

Fingal  beheld  the  heroes  blood  ;  he  flopC 
the  uplifted  fpeai.  Yield,  king  of  fwords !  faici 
Comhal'sfon;  I  behold  thy  blood.  Thou  halt 
been  mighty  in  bactle  j  and  thy  fame  shall 
never  fade. 

Art  thou  the  king  fo  far  renowned,  re- 
plied the  car-borne  Carthon  •  Art  thou  that 
light  of  death,  that  frightens  the  kings  o£ 
the  world  ? — But  why  should  Carthon  ask  * 
for  he  is  like  the  ftream  of  his  delart  j  ftrong 
as  a  river  ,  in  his  courfe  ;  fwift  as  the  eagle 
of  the  sky. —  O  that  I  had  fought  with  the 
king  ;  that  my  fame  might  be  great  in  the 
fong  !  that  the  hunter  ,  beholding  my  tomb , 
might  fay  ,  he  fought  with  the  mighty  Fin- 
gal. But  Carthon  dies  unknown  ;  he  has 
poured  out  his  force  on  the  feeble. 

(i)  Tills  expreflion  admits  of  a  double  meaning, 
cither  that  Carthon  hoped  to  acquire  glory  bv  kil- 
ling Fingal ;  or  to  be  rendered  famous  by  failing- 
by  his  hand.  The  laft  is  the  moft  probable  ,  as 
Caithon  is  already  wounded, 
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But  tKou  shalt  not  die  unknown  ,  replied 
tlie  king  of  v/oody  Morven  :  my  bards  are 
many ,  O  Carthon  ,  and  their  fongs  defcend 
to  future  times.  The  children  of  the  years 
to  come  shall  hear  the  fame  of  Carthon  ; 
when  they  fit  round  the  burning  oak  (i), 
and  the  night  is  fpent  in  the  fongs  of  old. 
The  hunter  fitting  in  the  heath ,  shall  hear 
the  ruflling  blaft ;  and  ,  raifing  his  eyes,  be- 
hold the  rock  v/here  Carthon  fell.  He  shall 
turn  to  his  Ton ,  and  shew  the  place  where 
the  mighty  fought  ;  «  There  the  king  of 
Balclutha  fought  ,  like  the  i^rength  of  a 
thoufand  ftreams. » 

Joy  rofe  in  Carthon's  face :  he  lifted  his 
heavy  eyes, — He  gave  his  [word  to  Fingal  , 
to  lie  within  his  hall ,  that  the  memory  of 
Balclutha's  king  might  remain  on  Morven. 
— The  battle  ceafed  along  the  field  ,  for 
the  bard  had  fung  the  fong  of  peace.  The 
chiefs  gathered  round  the  falling  Carthon, 
and  heard  his  words  ,  with  fighs.  Silent 
they  leaned  on  their  fpears  ,  while  Balclu- 
tha's hero  fpoke.  His  hair  fighed  in  the 
wind ,  and  his  words  were  feeble. 

King  of  Morven  ,  Carthon  faid ,  I  fall  in 

(i)  In  the  north  of  Scotland ,  till  very  lately, 
they  burnt  a  large  trunk  of  an  oak  at  their  L*iH- 
vals  •,  it  was  called  the  trunk  of  the  ftajl.  Time  had 
fo  much  confecrated  the  cuftom  ,  that  the  vulgar 
thought  it  a  kind  of  facrilege  to  difufe  it. 
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tKe  midft  of  my  couvfe,  A  foreign  tomb  re- 
ceives ,  in  youth  ,  the  laft  of  Reuthamir's 
race.  Darknefs  dvells  in  Balclutha  :  and  the 
shadows  of  grief  in  Crathmo. — But  raife 
my  remembrance  on  the  banks  of  Lora : 
t^here  my  fathers  dwelt.  Perhaps  the  huf- 
band  of  Moina  will  mourn  over  his  fallen 
Carthon. 

His  words  reached  the  heart  ofCIefsam- 
nior :  he  fell ,  in  filence  ,  on  his  fon.  The  hoffc 
flood  darkened  around  :  no  voice  is  on  the 
plains  of  Lora.  Night  came  ,  and  the  moon , 
from  the  eafl:  ,  looked  on  the  mournful  field  : 
but  flill  they  flood  ,  like  a  filent  grove  tha: 
lifts  its  head  on  Gormal  ,  when  the  loud 
winds  are  laid ,  and  dark  autumn  is  on  the 
plain. 

Three  days  they  mourned  over  Carthon  ^ 
on  the  fourth  his  father  died.  In  the  narrow- 
plain  of  the  rock  they  lie  ;  and  a  dim  ghoft 
defends  their  tomb.  There  lovely  Moina  is 
often  feeu  ;  when  the  fun-beam  darts  on 
the  rock  ,  and  all  around  is  dark.  There" 
she  is  feen  ,  Malvina  ,  but  not  like  the 
daughters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes  are  from 
die  Grangers  land  j  and  she  is  ftill  alone. 


Fingal  was  fad  for  Carthon  ;  he   defired 
hen  she 
id  they 


his  bards  to  mark  the  day  ,  when  shadowv 
autumn  returned.  And  often  did  they  mars. 
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the  Jay,  and  fing  the  hero's  praife.  Whoi 
comes  fo  dark  froia  ocean's  roar ,  like  au- 
tumn's shadowy  cloud  ?  Death  is  trembling 
in  his  hand  !  his  eyes  are  flames  of  fire  ! 
Who  roars  along  dark  Lora's  hearh  ?  Who 
but  Carthon ,  king  of  fwords  ?  The  people 
fall  !  fee  !  how  he  ftrides  ,  like  the  fulleti 
ghoft  ofMorven  ! — But  there  he  lies  a  goodly 
oak ,  which  fudden  blafls  overturned  1  When 
shalt  thou  rife  ,  Balclutha's  joy  !  lovely  car- 
borne  Carthon  ? — Who  comes  fo  dark  from 
ocean's  roar  ,  like  autumn's  shadowy  cloud  ? 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards ,  in  the 
clay  of  their  mourning  :  I  have  accompani- 
ed their  voice  ;  and  added  to  their  fong.My 
ibul  has  been  mournful  for  Carthon;  he  fell 
in  the  days  of  his  valour  r  and  thou  ,  O 
Clefsammor  !  where  is  thy  dwelling  in  the 
air  ?  —  Has  the  youth  forgot  his  wound  ? 
And  flies  he  ,  on  the  clouds  ,  with  thee  ? 
— I  feel  the  fun  ,  O  Malvina ,  leave  mc  to 
my  reft.  Perhaps  they  may  come  to  my 
dreams  ;  I  think  I  hear  a  feeble  voice. — 
The  beam  of  heaven  delights  to  shine  on 
the  grave  of  Carthon  :  I  feel  it  warm  around. 

O  thou  that  rollcft  above  (i)  ,  round  as 
the  shield  of  my  fathers  1  Whence  are  thy 
beams,  O  fun  1  thy  everlafting  light?  Thou 

(i)  This  paffage  is  fomething  fimilar  to  Satan's 
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comeft  forth  in  thy  awful  beauty,  and  the  ftars 
hide  themfelvesia  the  sky;  the  moon,  cold  and 
pale,  finks  in  the  weftctn  wave.  But  thou  thyfelf 
moveft  alone  :  who  can  be  a  companion  of 
thy  courfe  !  The  oaks  of  the  mountains  fall ; 
the  mountains  themfelves  decay  with  years  j 
the  ocean  shrinks  and  grows  again  :  the 
moon  herfelf  is  loft  in  heaven  ;  but  thou 
art  for  ever  the  fame  ;  rejoicing  in  the 
brightnefs  of  thy  courfe.  When  the  world 
is  dark  v/ith  tempefts ;  when  thunder  rolls  , 
and  lightning  flies;  thou  lookeft  in  thy  beauty, 
from  the  clouds  ,  and  laugheft  at  the  ftorm. 
But  to  OflTian  ,  thou  lookeft  in  vain  ;  for 
he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more  j  whether 
thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the  eaftern  clouds, 
or  thou  trembleft  at  the  gates  of  the  weft. 
But  thou  art  perhaps  ,  like  me  ,  for  a  fea- 
fon  ,  and  thy  years  will  have  an  end.  Thou 
shalt  fleep  in  thy  clouds  ,  carelefs  of  the 
voice  of  the  morning.  —  Exult  then  ,  O 
fun  ,  in  the  ftrength  of  thy  youth  !  Age 

addrefs  to  the  Sun  ,  in  the  fourth  book  of  Para- 
dife  Loft. 

O  thou  that  with  furpafling  glory  crown'd  , 
Looks  from  thy  fole  dominion  like  the  god 
Of  this  new  world  ;  at  whofe  fight  all  the  ftar* 
Hide  their  diminish'd  heads  ;  to  thee  1  ca!l  , 
But  with  no  friendly  voice  j  aad  add  thy  name  7' 
O  Sun  ! 
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is  dark  and  unlovely  j  it  is  like  the  glim- 
mering light  of  the  moon  ,  when  it  shines 
through  broken  clouds  ,  and  the  mift  is  on 
the  hills  j  the  blaft  of  the  north  is  on  the 
plain  ,  the  traveller  shrinks  in  the  midlt 
©f  his  journey* 
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XS   the  wind    on  Fingal's    shield   ?  Or  i^ 
the  voice  of  paft  times  in  my  hall  ?  Sing 


(i)  Tradition  throws  confiderable  light  on  the  hif- 
tory  of  Ireland  ,  during  the  long  reign  of  Pingal  , 

the  fon  of  Comhal  ,  in  Morven.  Arth  ,  the 

fon  of  Cairbre  ,  fuprcmc   king  of  Ireland  ,  dying  , 

was  fucccedcd.  by  his  fon  Cormac  ,  a  minor. 

The  petty  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  tribes  met  at 
Temora,  the  royal  palace,  in  order  to  chufe  ,  out 
of  their  own  number  ,  a  guardian  to  the  young 
king.  Difputes  ,  concerning  the  choice  of  a  proper 
perfon  ,  run  high  ,  and  it  was  refolved  to  end  all 
differences  by  giving  the  tuition  of  the  young  king 
to  Cuchullin  ,  rhe  fon  of  Semo  ,  who  had  ren- 
dered himfelf  famous  by  his  great  adions  ,  and 
vrhn  TeCuied  ,  at  the  time  ,  with  Connal  ,  the  fon 
ot  Caithbat  ,  in   Ulfter. 

CuciiuUin  was  but  three  and  twenty  years  old  i 
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on,  fweet  voice,  for  thou  art  plcafant,  and 
carrJeft  av/ay  my  night  with  joy.  Sing  on  , 

when  he  afTiimed  the  management  cf  affairs  in  Ire- 
land rand  the  invafion  of  Swaran  happened, two  years 
after.  In  the  twenty- feventh  year  of  Cuchullin's 
age  ,  and  the  third  of  his  adminiflracion  ,  Torlath  , 
the  fon  of  Cantela  ,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  co- 
lony of  Belgar  ,  vho  were  in  pollefllon  of  the  fouth 
of  Ireland  ,  fet  up  for  himfelf  in  Coniiaught  ,  and 
advanced  towards  Temora  ,  in  mder  to  dethrone 
Corniac  ,\vho  ,  excepting  Feradarh  ,  afterwards  king 
of  Ireland  ,  was  the  only  one  of  the  Scotch  race 
of  kings  exi/ling  in  that  country.  CuchuUin  inarch- 
ed agaiiifl  him  ,  came  up  \vi:h  him  at  the  lake 
cf  Lego  ,  and  totally  defeated  his  forces.  Torlath  fell 
in  the  battle  by  Cuchullin's  hand  i  but  as  hs  hiii> 
£d(  prelTed  too  eagerly  on  the  flying  enemy  ,  he 
was  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow  ,  and  died  the 
fecond  day  after. 

The  good  fortune  of  Cormac  fell  with  Cuchuf- 
lin  :  many  fet  up  for  themfelves  ,  and  anarchy  and 
confufion  reigned.  At  lalt  Cormuc  was  taken  oftj 
and  Cairbar  ,  lord  of  Atha  ,  one  of  the  compe- 
titors for  the  throne  ,  having  defeated  all  liis  rivals  y 

became    fole    monarch  of   Ireland The  family 

of  Fingal  ,  who  were  in  the  incerefl  of  Cormac's 
family  ,  were  refolved  to  deprive  Cairbar  of  thi 
throne  he  had  ufuiped  ;  in  particular  ,  Ofcar  the 
fon  ofOflian  had  determined  to  revenge  the  death 
of  Cathol  ,  his  fri:nd  ,  who  had    been  affadmated 

by  Cairbar. The  threats  of  Ofcar  reached  Cair- 

bar's  ears  :  he  invited  him  in  a  friendly  manner 
to  a  feart  which  he  liad  prepared  at  the  royal  pa- 
lace of  Temora  ,  refolving  to  pick  a  quarrel  j 
and  have  fome  pretext  for  killing  him. 

The   quarrel   happened  3  the  followers    of  both 
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O  Bragcla  ,  daugluer  of  car-borne  Son- 
glan  I 

Ic  is  the  whice  wave  of  the  rock  ,  and 
not  CucKuUin's  fails.  Often  do  mifts  deceive 
me  for  the  ship  of  my  love  J  when  they 
rife  round  fome  ghoft  ,  ?.nd  fpread  their 
gray  skirts  on  the  wind.  Why  doft  thou  delay 
thy  coming  ,  foil   of  the  generous  Semo  ? 

fought ,  and  Caitbar  and  Ofcar  fell  hy  mutual 
-wounds  J.  in*  the  mean  time  Fingal  arrived  front 
Scotland  with  an  army  ,  defeated  the  friends  of 
Cairbar  ,  and  re-eftab'.ished  th-  family  of   Cormac 

m  the  pode/Iion  of  the   kingdom. The   prefenc 

poem  concerns  the  death  of  CiichuUin.  It  is  ,  in 
the  original  ,  called  ,  Duan  loch  Leigo  ^  i.  e.  Th£ 
Poem  of  Lego's  Lake  ,  and  is  an  epifode  introduced 
iti  a  great  poem  ,  v.'hich  celebrated  the  laft  expe- 
dition of  Fingal  into  Ireland,  The  greatefl  pare 
©f  the  poena  is  loft  ,  and  nothing  remains  buc 
fome  epifode  ,  which  a  few  old  people  in  the  north 

cf  Scotland  retain  on  memory. Cuchullin  is  the 

moft  famous  champion  in  the  Irish  traditions  and 
poems  ;  in  them  he  is  always  called  the  redoubtable 
Cuchullin  ;  and  the  fables  concern mg  his  llrcngth 
and  valour  are  innumerable.  OlTian  thought  his 
expedition  againft  the  Fir-bolg  ,  or  Belga;  of  Bri- 
tain ,  a  fubjeft  fit  for  an  epic  poem  ;  which  was 
extant  till  of  late  ,  and  was  called  Tora-na-iana  ^ 
or  a  Difpute  aboiu  Pojjftjfions  ,  as  the  war  v.hich 
was  the  foundation  of  ic  ,  was  commenced  by  the 
British  Belgs  ,  who  inhabited   Ireland   ,   in  order 

to  extend  their  territories. -The  fragments  thac 

remain  of  this  poem  are  animated  with  the  ge- 
nuine fpirit  of  OiHan  i  fo  that  there  can  be  no^ 
»ioubt  that  it  was  of  liis  compofition. 
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—Four  times  has  autumn  returned  witTi  its 
winds ,  and  raifed  the  Teas  of  Togorma(i)  , 
fince  thou  haft  been  In  the  roar  of  battles, 
and  Bragela  diftant  far. — Kills  of  the  ifle  of 
mift  I  when  will  ye  anfwer  to  his  hounds? 
— But  ye  are  dark  in  your  clouds ,  and  fad 
Bragela  calls  in  vain.  Night  comes  rolling 
dov/n  :  the  face  of  ocean  fails.  The  heath- 
cock's  head  is  beneath  his  wing  :  the  hind 
fleeps  with  the  hart  of  the  dcfart.  They 
shall  rife  with  the  morning's  light  ,  and 
feed  on  the  mofly  ftream..  But  my  tears  re- 
turn with  the  fun ,  my  fighs  come  on  with 
the  night.  When  wilt  thou  come  in  thine 
arms  ,   O  chief  of  mofiy  Tura  ? 

Pleafant  is  thy  voice  in  OfHan's  ear  } 
daughter  of  car- borne  Sorglan  !  But  retire 
to  the  hall  of  shells  j  to  the  beam  of  the 
burning  oak.  —  Attend  to  the  murmur  of 
the  fea  :  it  rolls  at  Dunfcalch's  walls  :  let 
fleep  defcend  on  thy  blue  eyes ,  and  tKc 
hero  come  to  thy  dreams. 


(i)  Togorma  ,    /.  e.  The  ijland  of  blue  waves, 
one  of  the  Hebrides  ,  was  fubjedl  to   Connal  ,  ihs 

fon  of  Caitbbac  ,    Cuchulliii's   friend.  He  is 

fomctimes  called  the  fon  of  Colgar  ,  from  one  of 
that  name  who  was  the  founder  of  the  family.—— 
Connal,  a  few  days  before  the  news  of  Torlath's  re- 
volt cameto  Temora  ,  had  failed  to  Togorma  his 
native  ifle  ,  where  he  was  detained  by  contrary 
ivinds  during  the  \H}  in  wich  Cuchullia  was  killed. 
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Ciicluillln  fits  at  Lego's  lake  ,  at  the  .dark 
rolling  of  waters.  Night  is  aroiiiid  the  hero; 
and  his  thoufands  fpread  on  the  heath  :  a 
hundred  oaks  burn  in  the  midft  ,  the  feaft 
of  shells  is  fmoaking  wide — Carril  ftrikes 
the  harp  ,  beneath  a  tree  ;  his  gray  locks 
glitter  in  the  beam  jthe  ruftling  blaft  of  night 
is  near  ,  and  lifts  his  aged  hair.  —  His 
Tong  is  of  the  blue  Togorn:ia  ,  and  of  its 
chief,  CuchuUin's  friend. 

Why  art  thou  abfent ,  Connal  ,  in  the 
day  of  the  gloomy  ftorm  ?  The  chiefs  of 
the  fouth  have  convened  againft  the  car- 
borne  Cormac':  the  winds  detain  thy  fails  , 
and  thy  blue  waters  roll  around  thee.  But 
Cormac  is  not  alone  :  the  fon  of  Semo 
fights  his  battles.  Semo's  fon  his  battles 
fights  !  the  terror  of  the  ftranger  !  he  that 
is  like  the  vapour  of  death  (i)  ,  flowly  bprnc 

(l)  0<>1  <r'  Ix.  VK^iCeV  ifiCiVVM  ^AlViTai  d»f 

HOM.  II,  J, 

As  vapours  blown  by  Aufter's  fultry  breath  , 
Pregnane  with   plagues ,  and  shedding  feeds   oi 

death , 
Beneath  the  rage  of  burning  Sirius  rife  , 
Choke  the  parch'd  eartb^aud  blacken  all  the  skiesj 
Pan, 
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hy  fuhry  winds.  The  fun  reddens  in  its  pre- 
sence ,  the  people  fall  around. 

Such  v/as  the  fong  of  Carrll ,  when  a  fon, 
-of  the  foe  appeared  j  he  threw  down  his 
pointless  fpear  ,  and  fpoke  the  words  of 
Torlath  ,  Torlarh  the  cliicf  of  heroes  ,  from 
Lego's  fable  furge  :  he  that  led  his  thou- 
fands  to  battle ,  ag.^inft  car-borne  Cormac  , 
Cormac,who  v-'as  dillant  far  ,  in  Temo- 
ra's  (i)  echoing  halls  :  he  learned  to  bend 
the  bow  of  his  fathers  ,  and  to  lift  the  {pear. 
Nor  long  didft  thou  lift  the  (pear,  midly- 
shining  beam  of  youth  !  death  ftands  dim 
behind  thee  ,  like  the  darkened  half  of  the 
moon  beiiind  its  growing  light, 

CuchuUin  rofe  before  the  bard  (z) ,  that 
came  from  generous  Torlath  ;  he  offered 
him  the  shell  of  joy  ,  and  honoured  the  fon 
of  fongs.  Sweet  voice  of  Lego  !  he  faid  , 


f  i)  Tht  royal  palace  of  the  Irish  kings  j  Teamhrath 
according  co  fome  of  the  bards. 

(i)  The  balds  were  the  heralds  of  ancient  rimes  ; 
and  their  perfons  were  facred  on  account  of  their  oF- 
iice.  In  later  times  they  abufed  that  privilege  i  and  ns 
their  perfons  were  inviolable, they  facyrifed  and  lam- 
pooned fo  freely  thole  who  were  not  hked  by 
tlieir  patrons  ,  tliat  they  became  a  public  niiifance. 
Screened  under  the  character  of  heralds ,  ihey  grofiy 
abufed  the  enemy  when  he  would  not  accept  the 
terms  they  ofFered. 
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■yv'hzt  are  the  words  of  Torlath  ?  Comes  he 
to  our  feaft  or  battle,  the  car-borne  foil  of 
Cancela  (i). 

He  comes  to  thy  battle  ,  replied  the  bard;, 
to  the  founding  llrife  of  fpears.  —  When 
morning  is  gray  on  Lego  ,  Torlath  will 
fight  on  the  plain  :  and  wilt  thou  meet  him  , 
in  thine  arms ,  king  of  the  ifle  of  mift  ? 
Terrible  is  the  fpear  of  Toilach  1  it  is  a 
meteor  of  night.  He  lifts  it  ,  aiid  the  people 
fall  :  death  fits  in  the  lightning  of  his  fword. 

Do  I  fear  ,  replied  Cuchullin,  the  (pear 
of  car  -  borne  Torlath  ?  He  is  brave  as  a 
thoufand  heroes  ;  but  my  foul  delights  in 
war.  The  fword  refts  not  by  the  fide  of 
Cuchullin  ,  bard  of  the  times  of  old!  Morn- 
ing shall  meet  me  on  the  plain  ,  and  gleam 
on  the  blue  arms  of  Semo's  fon.  —  But  fie 
thou,  on  the  heath  ,  O  bard  !  and  let  us 
hear  thy  voice  :  partake  of  the  joyful  shell  j 
and  hear  the  fongs  of  Temora. 

This  is  no  time  ,  replied  the  bard  ,  to 
bear  the  fong  of  joy  ;  when  the  mighty 
are  to  meet  in  battle  like  the  ftrejigth  of 
the  waves  of-  Lego.  Why  art  thou  fo  dark  , 
Siimora  (i)  1  with  all  thy  filent  woods  :  N© 

(i)  Ccan-teola'  ,  head  of  a  family, 
(i)  Slia'-mor  ,  great  hill. 
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freen  ftar  trembles  on  thy  top  ;  no  moon- 
eam  on  thy  fide.  But  the  meteors  of  d^ath 
are  there  ,  and  the  gray  watry  forms  of 
ghofts.  Why  art  thou  dark  ,  Slimora  I  with 
ihy  filent  woods  ? 

He  retired ,  in  the  found  of  his  fong  j 
Caitil  accompanied  his  voice.  The  mufic  was 
like  the  memory  of  joys  that  arc  part  ,  plea- 
fant  and  mournful  to  the  foul.  The  ghofts 
of  departed  bards  heard  It  from  Slimora's 
fide.  Soft  founds  fpread  along  the  Nvood  , 
and  the  filent  valleys  of  night  rejoice.  — 
So,  when  he  fits  in  the  filence  of  noon  ,  in 
the  valley  of  his  breeze  ,  the  humming  of 
the  mountain  bee  comes  to  Oflian's  ear  : 
the  gale  drowns  it  often  in  its  courfe  j  but 
the  pleafant  found  returns  again. 

Raife,  faidCuchullin,  to  his  hundred  bai'ds ,' 
the  fong  of  the  noble  Fingal  :  that  fong 
which  he  heats  at  night ,  when  the  dieauis 
of  his  reft  defcend  :  when  the  bards  ftrika 
the  diftant  harp  ,  and  the  faint  light  gleams 
on  Selma's  walls.  Or  let  the  grief  of  Lara 
rife  ,  and  the  fighs  of  the  mother  of  Cal- 
piar  (i)  ,  when  he  was  fought  ,  in  vain  , 

(i)  Calmar  the  fon  of  Matha.  His  death  is  relate  J 
at  large, in  the  third  book  of  Fingal.  He  was  the  only 
foil  of  Matha  >  and  the  family  was  extinct  in  him. 

The  feat   of  the  family  was   on  the  banks  of 

the  livcj;  Lara  ,  in  the  neighbourhood    of  L^go  , 

oo 
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on  his  hllls;and  she  beheld  his  bow  in  the  hall, 
— Carril,  place  the  shield  of  Caithbaton  chat 
branch;  and  let  the  fpear  of  Cuchullin  be  near; 
that  the  found  of  my  battle  may  rife  with  the 
gray  beam  of  the  eaft. 

The  hero  leaned  on  his  father's  shield  : 
the  fong  of  Lara  rofe.  The  hundred  bards 
•  were  diftant  far  :  Carril  alone  is  near  the 
cliief.  The  words  of  the  fong  were  his  5 
and   the  found  of  his  harp  was  mournful. 

Alclctha  (i)  with  the  aged  locks  !  mother 
of  car-borne  Calmar  i  why  doil:  thou  look, 
towards  the  defart,  to  behold  the  return  o£ 
thy  Ton  ?  Thefe  are  not  his  heroes  ,  dark  on 
the  heath  :  nor  is  that  the  voice  of  Calmar  : 
it  is  but  the  diftant  grove  ,  Alcletha  i 
but  the  roar  of  the  mountain   wind  1 

Who  (^)  bounds  over  Lara's  ftrcam  ,  fifter 

and  probably  near  the  place  where  Cuchullin  lay  , 
vhich  circumftance  (uggefced  to  him ,  the  lamen- 
tation of  Alcletha  over  her  fon. 

(1)  Ald-cla'tha  ,  decaying  heauty  :  probably  a 
poetical  naire  given  the  mother  of  Calmar  ,  by  the 
bard  himfelf. 

(2)  Alcletha  fpeaks.  Calmar  had  promlfcd  to  re- 
turn ,  by  a  certain  day  ,  and  his  mother  and  his 
fifter  Alona  arc  rcprefented  by  thi  bard  as  look- 
ing ,  with  impatience  ,  towards  that  quarter  where 
they  expeded  Calmar  would  make  his  firfl  appear- 
ance. 

Vol.  IL  C 
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of  the  noble  Calrr.ar  ?  Does  not  Aldetlia 
bcJiold  his  fpear  rBut  her  eyes  are  dim  !  Is  it 
HOX  Ithe  fon  of  Matha ,  daughter  of  my  love  ? 

It  is  but  an  aged  oak ,  Alde'tha  I  replied 
the  lovely  weeping  Alona  (i)  ;  it  is  but  an 
oak  ,  Alcletha  ,  bent  over  Lara's  ftream.  But 
who  comes  along  the  plain  ?  foirow  is  in 
his  (peed.  He  lifts  high  the  fpear  of  Cal- 
niar.  Alcletha  ,  it  is  covered  with  blood  I 

But  it  is  covered  with  the  blood  of  foes  (2), 
^ller  of  car-borne  Calmar  ]  his  fpear  never 
returned  unftained  with  blood  (3)  ,  nor  his 
bow  from  the  ftrife  of  the  mighty.  The  battle 
is  confumed  in  his  prefence  :  he  is  a  flame 
of  death  ,  Alona  i — Youth  (4.)  of  the  mourn- 
ful (peed!  where  is  thefon  of  Alcletha  ?  Does 
he  return  with  his  fame  ?  in  the  midft  of  his 
•echoing  shields  ? — Thou  art  dark  and  filent  i 
—  •Calmar  is  then  no  more.  Tell  me  not  , 

( I )  Aliiinc  ,  exquifitcly  beautiful. 
(1)  Alclechafpeaks. 

(;)  From  the  blood  of  the  flain  ,   from   the  fa£ 

of  the  mighty  ,   the  how  of  Jonathan  returned  not 

back  ,  and  the  fword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty. 

z  Sam.  i.  21, 

(4)  She  addrefles  herfelf  to  Laruir  ,  Calraar's 
friend  ,  who  had  returned  with  the  news  of  his 
deaih. 
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v/arrior ,  how  he  fell ,  for  I  cannot  Kear  of 
his  v^ound. — 

Why  doft  thou  look  towards  the  defart, 
mother  of  car-borne  Calmar  ? — 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  v/hen  Cuchullia 
lay  on  his  shield  :  the  bards  refted  on  their 
harps,  and  fleep  fell  fofcly  around. — The 
fon  of  Semo  was  awake  alone  ;  his  foul  was 
fixed  on  the  war. — The  burning  oaks  begaa 
to  decay  ;  faint  red  light  is  (pread  around. — 
A  feeble  voice  is  heard  :  the  ghoft  of  Calmar 
came.  He  ftalked  in  the  beam.  Dark  is  the 
wound  in  his  (ide.  His  hair  is  difordered  and 
loofe.  Joy  fits  darkly  on  his  face  :  and  he  feem» 
to  invite  Cuchullin  to  his  cave. 

Son  of  the  cloudy  night !  faid  the  rifing  chief 
of  Erin  j  Why  doft  thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes 
on  me  ,  ghoft  of  the  car-borne  Calmar  ? 
Wouldft  thou  frighten  me,  O  Matha's  fon! 
from  the  battles  of  Cormac  ?  Thy  hand  was 
not  feeble  in  war;  neither  was  thy  voice  (  i) 
for  peace.  How  art  thou  changed ,  chief  of 
Lara  !  if  thou  now  doft  advife  to  fly  ! — But, 
>Calmar  ,  I  never  fled.  I  never  feared  (z)  the 
ghofts  of  the  defart.  Small  is  their  knowledge, 

(i)  See  Calmar's  fpeech  ,  in  the  firft  book  of 
Pingal. 

(i)  See  Cuchullin's  reply  ro  Connal ,  concerning 
Ciugai's  ghoft.  fing.   h.  z, 

Cij 
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and  weak  their  hands  •,  their  dv/elling  is  in 
the  wind. — Rut  my  foul  grov/s  in  danger, 
and  rejoices  in  rhe  noife  of  ftcel.  Retire  thou 
to  thy  cave;  thou  art  not  Calmar's  ghoft^ 
lie  delighted  in  battle,  and  his  arm  was  like 
fbe  thunder  of  heaven. 

He  retired  in  his  blafl:  with  joy ,  for  he  had 
heard  the  voice  of  his  praife.  The  faint  beam 
of  the  morning  roG*  ,  and  the  found  of 
Calthbat's  buckler  fprcad.  Green  Ullins 
.^sp^arriors  convened,  like  the  roar  of  many 
.ftreams.  —  The  horn  of  war  is  heard  ovel' 
Legoj  the  mighty  Toilath  came. 

Why  dofl:  thou  come  with  thy  thoufands, 
CuchuUin ,  faid  the  chief  of  Lego.  I  know  the 
•flrength  of  thy  arm  ,  and  thy  foul  is  aa 
unextinguished  fire. — Why  fight  we  not  on 
:tne  plain ,  and  let  our  hofts  behold  our  deeds  ? 
Xet  them  behold  us  like  roaring  waves,  that 
tumble  round  a  rock  :  the  mariners  haftea 
away,  and  look  on  their  flrife  with  fear. 

Thou  rifefl: ,  like  the  fun,  on  my  foulj 
replied  the  Ton  ofSemo.  Thine  arm  is  mighty, 
O  Torlath !  and  worthy  of  my  wrath.  Retire  ^ 
ye  men  of  Ullin,  to  Slimora's  shady  (ide  ; 
•foehold  the  chief  of  Erin  ,  in  the  day  of  |iis 
fame. — Carril  1  tell  to  miglity  Connal ,  if 
;Cuchullin  muft  fall ,  tell  him  I  accufed  the 
iv'inds  which  roar  on  Togorma's  waves.-^ 
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Never  vas  lie  abfent  in  bartle ,  VfKcn  the 
ftiifc  of  my  fame  arofe. — Let  this  fv/ord  "be 
before  Cormac  ,  like  the  beam  of  heaven  : 
let  his  countel  found  in  Teaiora  in  the  day 
of  danger. 

Ke  rushed,  in   the  found   of  his  arms, 

like  the  terrible  fpirit  of  Loda  (i),  wheii 
he  comes  in  the  roar  of  a  thoufand  ftorms, 
and  fcatters  battles  from  his  eyes. — He  (its 
on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's  Teas  :  his  mighty 
hand  is  on  his  flvord,  and  the  winds  lift  his 
flaming  locks. — So  terrible  v/as  Cuchullin  ia 
the  day  of  his  fame. — Torlath  fell  by  his 
hand  ,  and  Lego's  heroes  mourned. — They 
gaiher  around  the  chief  like  the  clouds  of  the 

(0  Loda,  in  the  third  book  of  Fingal  ,  Is  men- 
tioned as  a  place  of  worship  in  Scandinavia  :  by 
the  fpirit  of  Loda  .,  the  poet  probably  means  Odin  • 
the  great  deity  of  the  northern  nations.  He  is  de- 
fcrib^d  here  with  all  his  terrors  about  him  ,  ndt 
unlike  Mars  ,  as  he  his  introduced  in  a  fimile  p 
in  the  feventh  Iliad. 

— —  OlOS  Ts  >an>MMi  ip^^tTXl  A'pHS 

O  ;  t'  star;  'OroXiuovS'i  y.iT  dvipetz  ,  w'i  tt  Kpov»a)» 

So  ftalks  in  arms  the  grifly  god  of  Thrace  , 
■When  Jove  to  punish  faithlefs  men  prepares  , 
And  gives  whole  natipns  to  the  wafte  of  wars. 

Pon, 
C  iij 
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defart. — A  thoufand  Twords  rofe  a:  once  ;  a 
ihoufand  arrows  flew ;  but  he  flood  like  a 
rock  ia  the  midft  of  a  roaring  Tea. — They 
fell  around  i  he  ftrode  in  blood  :  dark  Slimora 
echoed  wide. — -The  fonsof  Ullin  came  ,  and 
the  battle  fpread  over  Lego. — The  chief  of 
Erin  overcame  ;  he  returned  over  the  field 
with  his  fame. — 

But  pale  he  returned  1  The  joy  of  his  face 
t/as  dark.  He  rolled  his  eyes  in  fiience. — • 
The  fword  hung  ,  unsheathed  ,  in  his  hand  , 
and  his  fpear  bent  at  every  flep. 

Carril,  faid  the  king  in  fecret ,  the  flrength 
of  CuchuUin  fails.  My  days  are  with  the  years 
that  are  paft :  and  no  mornin^^of  mine  shall 
arife. — They  shall  feek  me  at  Tcmora  ,  but  I 
shall  not  be  found.  Cormac  will  weep  in  his 
hall,  and  fay  ,  «  Where  is  Tura's  chief?  » — 
But  my  name  is  renowned !  my  fame  in  the 
fong  of  bards. — The  youth  will  fay  in  fecret, 
O  let  me  die  as  CuchuUin  died  ;  renown 
cloathed  him  like  a  robe ;  and  the  light  of  his 
fame  is  great.  Draw  the  arrow  from  my  fide ; 
and  lay  CuchuUin  beneath  that  oak.  Place  the 
shield  of  Caithbat  near',  that  they  may 
behold  me  amidft  the  arms  of  my  fathers. — 

And  is  the  fon  of  Semo  fallen  ( i ) ,  faid 
(i)  The  Irish  hiftorians   have  placed  CuchuUin 
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Carril  wkK  a  figh?  Mournful  are  Tura's 
walls;  and  forrow  dwells  at  Dnnfcaich. — 
Tfiy  fpoufe  is  left  alone  in  her  youth ,  ths 
fon  ( I  )  ol  thy  love  is  alone. — He  shall 
come  to  Bragela,and  ask  her  why  she  weeps. 
• — He  shall  lift  his  eyes  to  the  wall,  and 
fee  his  fathers  fvvord. — Whofe  (word it  that? 
lie  will  fay  :  and  the  foul  of  his  mother  ij; 
fad.  Who  is  that ,  like  the  hart  of  the  defarc , 
in  the  murmuT  af  his  courfe? — His  eyes  look 
wildly  round  in  fcarch  of  his  friend. — Cortnal', 
fon  of  Colgar  ,  where  haft  thou  been ,  when 
the  mighty  fell?  Did  the  feas  of  Togorma 
roll  round  thee  ?  Was  the  wind  of  thefouth 
in  thy  fails?  The  mighty  have  fallen  in  battle « 
and  thou  waft  not  there. — Let  none  tell  ic 
in  Selma,  nor  in  Morven's  woody  land  j 
Fingal  will  be  fad,  and  the  fons  of  the 
defarc  mourn. 

in  th3   firfl   ccnriiry. The  tranflaror  has   p.v:ii 

his  leafons  for  fixing  him  in  the  third  ,  in  the 
difTertarion  which  is  prefixed  to  this  colleiflion- 
In  other  particulars  the  accounts  of  Keating  and 
O'Flaheity  coincide  pretty  nearly  with  Oiluiu's 
poems  ,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Highlands  and 
Iftes.  They  fay  that  lie  was  killed  in  the  twenty - 
fevcnth  year  of  his  age  ,  and  they  give  hiin  a 
great  charader  for  his  wiCdom  and  valour. 

fi)  Conloch  1  who  was  aftenvards  very  famous 
for  his  great    exploits    in  Ireland.  He    was    fo  re- 
markable for  his  dexterity- in  handlitsg  the  javelin, 
that  when  a  good  markfman  is  dcfcribed  ,  it  has 
C  iv 


$6  The  DEATH  of  CUCHULLIN: 

By  the  dark  rolling  waves  of  Lego  they 
raifed  the  hero's  tomb.  — Luath  (  i )  ,  at  a 
diftance,  lies,  the  companion  of  Cuchullin, 
at  the  chace. — Bleft  ( i )  be  thy  foul  ^  fon 
of  Semo  y  thou  wert  mighty  in  barcle. — Thy 
ilrenjTch  was  like  the  firength  of  a  ftream : 
thy  fpeed  like  the  eagle's  (  3  )  wing. — Thy 
path  in  the  battle  was  terrible  :  the  fteps  of 
death  were  behind  thy  fword. — Bleft  be  thy 
foul  ,  fon  of  Semo  ;  car-borne  chief  o£ 
Dunfcaich ! 

Thou  haft  not  fallen  by  the  (word  of  the 
rcighty,  neither  was  thy  blood  on  the  {pear 
of  the  valiant. — The  arrow   came ,  like  the 

pafled  into  a  proverb ,  in  the  north  of  Scotland  , 
J:/e  is  unerring  as    the  arm  of  Conloch. 

(i)  It  was  of  old  ,  the  cuftom  to  bury  the  fa- 
vourite dog  near  the  mafter.  This  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  ancient  Scots  ,    for  we  find  it  praftifed 

by  many  other  nations  in  their  ages  of  heroifm. 

There   is  a  ftone  shewn  ftill    at    Dunfcaich   in    the 
jfle  of  Sky  ,   to   which  Cuchullin  coiTimonly  bound 

his  dog  Luath. The  ftone  goes  by  his  name  to 

this  day. 

(z)  This  is  the  fonjj  of  the  bards  over  Cuchiil- 
lin's  tomb.  Every  flanza  clofes  with  (bme  remark- 
able title  of  the  hero  ,  which  was  always  the  cuftom 

in  funeral  elegies. The  verfe  of  the  fong   is  a 

lyric  meafure ,  and  it  was  of  old  fung  to  the  harp. 

(3)  They  were  fwifrer  than  eagles  ,  they  were 
fironget  than  lions.  *  Sam.  i.  i  5 . 
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fting  of  death  in  a  blaR: :  nor  did  the  feeble 
hand  ,  which  drev/  the  bow  ,  perceive  it. 
Peace  to  thy  foul  ,  in  thy  cave  ,  chief  of 
the  ifle  of  Mift  i 

The  mighty  are  difperfed  at  Temora  : 
there  is  none  in  Cormac's  hall.  The  king 
mourns  in  his  youth  ,  for  he  does  not  behold 
thy  coming.  The  found  of  thy  shield  is 
ceafed  :  his  foes  are  gathering  round.  Soft 
be  thy  reft  in  thy  cave  ,  chief  of  Erin's  wars  ! 

Bragela  will  not  hope  thy  rcturm  ,  or  fee 
thy  fails  in  ocean's  foam. — Her  fteps  are 
not  on  the  shore  :  nor  her  ear  open  to  the 
voice  of  thy  rowers. — She  fits  in  the  hall 
of  shells,  and  fees  the  arms  of  him  that  is  no 
more. — Thine  eyes  are  full  of  tears  ,  daugh- 
ter of  car-borne  Sorglan  !  —  Bleft  be  thy 
foul  in  death ,  O  chief  of  shady  Cromla-.i 
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A     POEM. 

JJ  AUGHTER  of  heaven  ( i ),  fair  art  thou !  the 
iilence  of  thy  face  is  pleafant.  Thou  comefl 

(i)  It  may  not  be  improper  here  ,  to  give  the  ftory 
which  is  the  foimdacioa  of  this  poem  ,  at  it  is  hand- 
ed    down    by    tradition.  Ufnoch  ,    lord    of 

Etha  ,  which  is  probably  that  part  of  Argyleshire 
which  is  near  Loch  Eta  ,  an  arm  of  the  fea  in 
Lorn  ,  had  three  fens  ,  Nathos  ,  Althos  ,  and  Ar- 
dan  by  SUlIama ,  the  daughter  of  Semo  and  fiilec 
to  the  celebrated  CuchuUin.  The  three  brothers , 
when  very  young  ,  were  fcnt  over  to  Ireland  ,  by 
their  father  ,  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms ,  under  their 
uncle  CuchuUin  ,  who  made  a  great  figure  in  that 
kingdom.  They  were  juft  landed  in  UHier  when  the 
news  of  Cuchullin's  death  arrived.  Nathos  ,  chough 
very  young  ,  took  the  command  of  Cuchullin's 
army  ,  made  head  againft  Cairbar  the  ufurpcr  , 
and  defeated  him  in  feretal  battles.  Cairbar  at  lart 
having  found  means  to  murder  Cormac  the  law- 
ful king  ,  tlie  army  of  Nathos  shifted  fides  ,  and 
he  himfelf  was  obliged  to  return  into  Ulfter  ,  in 
order  to  pafs  over  into  Scotland. 

Dar-thula  ,  the  daughter  of  Colla  ,  with  whom 
Cairbar  vas  in  love  ,  refided  ,  at  that  time  ,  in  Se- 
lama  a  caftle  in  Ulfter  :  she  faw,  fell  in  love  ,  and 
fled  with  Nathos  j  but  a  ftorm  riling  at  fea  ,  they  were 
unfortunately  driven  back  on  that  part  ofthecoafi 
of  Ulfter  ,  where  Cairbar  was  encamped  with  his  ar- 
my ,  waiting  for  Fingal  vho  meditated  an  exp«di- 
liou  into  Xidand  ,  to  ce-eiUbiish  the  Scotch  race 
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forth  in  lovelinefs  :  the  ftars  attend  thy  b!ufi 
fteps  in  the  ean".  The  clouds  rejoice  in  thy 
prefence  ,  O  moon,  and  brighten  their  dark- 
brown  fides.  Who  is  like  thee  in  heaven  , 
daughter  of  the  night  ?  The  ftars  are  ashamed 
in  thy  prefence  ,  and  turn  afide  their  green  , 
iparkling  eyes. — Whither  dofi:  thoii  retire 
from  thy  courfe  ,  when  the  darknefs  ( i  )  of 
thy  countenance  grows  ?  Haft  thou  thy  hall 
like  OlTian  ?  Dwelleft  thou  in  the  shadow 
of  grief  ?  Have  thy  litters  fallen  from  hea- 
ven ?  Are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee  ,  at 
night  J  no  more?  —  Yes  !  —  they  have  fallen, 
fair  light !  and  thou  doH:  often  retire  to  mourn. 


of  kings  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  three 
brothers ,  after  having  defended  ihemfelves  ,  for 
fome  time  ,  with  great  bravery,  were  over pi^wered  and 
flain,  and  the  unfortunate  Dai-thula  killed  heifeif 
upon  the  body  of  her  beloved  Nachos* 

Offian  opens  the  poem  ,  oil  the  night  preceding; 
the  death  of  the  Tons  of  Ufnorh  ,  and  brings  in  , 
by  way  of  eprfodc  ,  what  pafTcd  before.  He  relates 
the  death  of  Dar-thiHa  differently  from  the  conn- 
mon  tradition  \  his  accocmt  is  the  mofl  probable  , 
as  filicide  feeins  to  have  been  unknown  in  ihofe 
early  times  :  for  no  naces  of  it  are  found  in  the 
©id  poetry. 

(0  The  addrefs  to  the  moon  is  very  beautiful 
ill  the  original.  It  is  in  a  lyric  meafure  ,  and  ay- 
pears  to  have  beea  fung  to  the  harp* 

(r)  Tbr  poet  means  the  moon  iiv  her  wane;- 
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— But  thou  thyfelf  shalt  £ul  ,  one  nigKt , 
and  leave  thy  blue  path  in  heaven.  The  ftars 
v^ill  then  life  their  green  heads  :  they  v/ho 
were  ashamed  in  thy  prefence  ,  will  re- 
joice. 

Thou  art  now  clothed  with  thy  bright- 
nefs?  look  from  thy  gates  in  the  sky.  Burft  the 
cloud  ,  O  wind,  that  the  daughter  ofnighc 
may  look  forth ,  that  the  shaggy  mountains 
may  brighten  ,  and  the  ocean  roll  its  blue 
waves  in  light. 

Nathos  (i)  is  on  the  deep  ,  and  Akhos 
that  beam  of  youth  ,  Ardan  is  near  his  bro- 
thers ;  they  move  in  the  gloom  of  their  courfe. 
The  fons  of  Ufnoth  move  in  darknefs  ,  from 
the  wrath  of  car-borne  Cairbar  (z). 

Who  is  that  dim  ,  by  their  fide  1  the  night 
has  covered  her  beauty.  Her  hair  fighs  on 
ocean's  wind  ;  her  robe  ftreams  in  dusky 
wroaths.  She  is  like  the  fair  fpirit  of  hea- 
ven ,  in  the  midft  of  his  shadowy  mift.  Who 
is  it  but  Dar-thula  {  3 )  ,  the  firft  of  Erin's 

(1)  Nathos  ({§,ni(i^s youthful  ,  Ailchos  ,  exquifitS 
leauty  ,  Ardan  j  pride. 

(i)  Cairbar ,  who  murdered  Cormac  king  of  Ire- 
land ,  and  ufurped  the  throne.  He  was  afterwards 
killed  by  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Oflfian  in  a  fingic  conibar. 
The  poet ,  upon  other  occalions  ,  gives  him  the  epi- 
thet of  red-haired. 

(})  Dar-thula  ,  or  Dart-'huile  ,  a  woman  w'uhfin^ 
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maids  !  She  has  fled  from  die  love  of  Cair-" 
bar,  with  che  car-borne Nathos.  Bucthe  v/inds 
deceive  thee  ,  O  Dar-thula  ;  and  deny  the 
woody  Etha  to  thy  fails.  Thefe  are  not  thy 
mountains  ,  Nathos ,  nor  is  that  the  roar  of 
thy  climbing  waves.  The  halls  of  Caiibar 
aie  near  ;  and  the  towers  of  the  foe  life 
their  heads.  Ullin  flretches  its  green  head 
into  the  fea  j  and  Tura's  bay  receives  the 
ship.  Where  have  ye  been,  ye  fouthern  vv'inds ! 
when  the  fons  of  my  love  were  deceived  ? 
But  ye  have  been  fporting  on  plains ,  and 
purfuing  the  thiftle's  beard.  O  that  ye  had 
been  ruftling  in  the  fails  of  Nathos ,  till  the 
hills  of  Etha  rofe  !  till  they  rofe  in  their 
clouds  ,  and  faw  their  coming  chief  1  Long 
haft  thou  been  abfent ,  Nathos  1  and  the  day 
of  thy  return  is  paft  (i). 

But  the  land  of  ftrangers  faw  thee  ,  lo- 
vely :  thou  waft  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Dar- 
thula.  Thy  face  was  like  the  light  of  the 
morning ,  thy  hair  like  the  raven  s  wing.  Thy 

eyes.  She  was  the  moft  famous  beauty  of  antiqui- 
ty. To  this  day  ,  when  a  woman  is  praifed  for  htc 
beauty  ,  the  common  phrafe  is  ,  that  she  is  as  /o 
vely  as  Dar-thula. 

(i)  That  is  ,  the  day  appointed  by  dcftiny.  "Wc 
find  no  deity  in  Offian's  poetry  ,  if  fate  is  nor 
one  ;  of  that  he  is  very  full  in  forac  of  his  poems 
in  the  tranflator's  hands, 
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foul  was  generous  and  mild  ,  like  the  hour 
of  rhe  fecting  fun.  Thy  words  were  the  gale 
of  the  reeds  ,  or  the  gliding  ftream  of  Lora. 

But  when  the  rage  of  battle  rofe  ,  thou 
v/aft  like  a  fea  in  a  ftorm  ;  the  clang  of 
arms  was  terrible  :  the  hofl:  vanished  at  the 
found  of  thy  courfe.  —  It  \/as  then  Dar- 
thula  beheld  thee  ,  from  the  top  of  her  mofly 
tower  :  from  the  tovver  of  Selama  (i)  j  where 
her  fathers  dwelt. 

Lovely  art  thou  ,  O  Granger  !  she  faid  ; 
for  her  trembling  foul  arofe.  Fair  ait  thou 
in  thy  battles  ,  friend  of  the  fallen  Cor- 
mac  !  [z)  Why  dod  thou  rush  on  ,  in  thy 
valour ,  youth  of  the  ruddy  look  ?  Few  are 
thy  hands  ,  in  battle  ,  againfl  the  car-borne 
Cairbar !  —  O  that  I  might  be  freed  of  his 
love  !  (5)  that  I  might  rejoice  in    the  pre- 

(1)  The  poet  does  not  mean  that  Selama  which 
is  mentioned  as  the  feat  of  Tofcar  in  Ulfter  ,  ia 
the  poem  of  Conlach  and  Curhona.  The  word  in 
rhe  original  lignifies  either  beaut.fuL  to  behold  ,  or 
a  place  wich  a  plcafant  or  wide  profpiU.  In  thofe 
times ,  they  builc  their  houfes  upon  eminences ,  ro 
command  a  view  of  the  country  ,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  being  furprizei  :  many  of  thcni  ,  on 
that  acccmit  »  were  called  Selama.  The  famous 
Selina  of  Fingal  is  derived  from  the  fame  root. 

(i)  Cormac  the  young  king  of  Ireland  ,  who 
was  murdered  by  Cairbar. 

(5)  That  is,  of  the  loye  of  Cairbar»^ 
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fence  of  NacKos  I  —  Bleft  are  the  rocks  of 
Etha  ;  they  will  behold  his  fteps  at  the  chace! 
they  will   fee  his  white  bofoai  ,  when  the 
winds  lift  his  raven  hair  1 

Such  were  thy  words ,  Dar-tliula  ,  in  Se- 
lama's  mofTy  towers,  but ,  now  ,  the  night 
is  round  thee  :  and  the  winds  have  deceived 
thy  fails.  The  winds  have  deceived  thy  fails, 
I>ar-thula  :  their  bluftering  found  is  high^ 
Ceafe  a  little  while  ,  O  north  wind  ,  and 
Jet  me  hear  the  voice  of  the  lovely.  Thy 
voice  is  lovely  ,  Dar-thula,  between  the 
rultling  biafts. 

Are  thefe  the  rocks  of  Nathos  ;  aiid  tlie 
roar  of  his  mountain-ftreams  ?  Comes  that 
beam  of  light  from  UfnotK's  nightly  hall^ 
The  mift  rolls  around  ,  and  the  beam  is 
feeble  :  but  the  light  of  Dar-thula's  foul  is 
the  car-borne  chief  of  Erha  !  Son  of  the 
generous  Ufnoth,  why  that  broken  figh? 
Are  we  not  in  the  land  of  Grangers,  chief 
of  echoing  Etha? 

Thefe  are  not  the  rocks  of  Nathos ,  he 
replied  ,  nor  the  roar  of  his  ftreams.  No  light 
comes  from  Echa's  halls,  for  they  are  dirtant 
far.  We  are  in  the  land  of  Grangers,  in  the 
land  of  car-borne  Cairbar.  The  winds  have 
deceived  us,  Dar-thula.  Ullin  lifcs  here  her 
green  hills.—  Go  towards  the  north,  Ahlios  j 
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be  t^y  fteps,  ArJan  ,  along  the  coaft;  that 
the  foe  may  no:  come  in  darknefs,  and  our 
hopes  of  Etha  fail.— 

I  will  go  towards  that  mofTy  tower  »and 
fee  who  dwells  about  the  beam. — Reft, 
Dar-thula,  on  the  shore  !  reft  in  peace, 
thou  beam  of  light  !  the  fword  of  Nachos 
is  around  thee  ,  like  the  lighming  of 
heaven. 

He  went.  She  fat  alone,  and  heard  the 
rolling  of  the  wave.  The  big  tear  is  in  her 
eye  ;  and  she  looks  for  the  car-borne  Machos. 
— Her  foul  trembles  at  the  blaft.  And  she 
turns  her  ear  towards  the  tread  of  his  feet. 
• — The  tread  of  his  feet  is  not  heard.  Where 
art  thou,  fon  of  my  love  i  The  roar  of  the 
blaft  is  aronnd  me.  Dark  is  the  cloudy  night. 
— But  Natbos  does  not  return.  What  detains 
thee ,  chief  of  Etha  ? — Have  the  foes  met 
the  hero  in  the  ftrife  of  the  night? — 

He  returned ,  but  his  face  was  dark  :  he 
had  feenhis  departed  friend. — It  was  the  wall 
of  Tura  ,  and  the  ghoft  of  Cuchullin  ftalked 
there.  The  fighing  of  hisbreaft  was  frequent; 
and  the  decayed  flame  of  his  eyes  terrible. 
His  fpear  was  a  column  of  mift  :  the  ftars 
looked  dim  through  his  form.  His  voice  was 
like  hollow  wind  in  a  cave  :  and  he  told 
the  tale  of  grief.  The  foul  of  Nacaos  was 
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fad,  like  the  fun  (i)  in  the  day  of  mift, 
•whtn  his  face  is  v/atry  and  dim. 

Why  art  thou  fid  ,  O  Nathos  ,  faid  the 
lovely  daughter  of  Colia?  Thou  art  apillat 
of  light  to  Dar-thula :  the  joy  of  her  eyes 
is  in  Echa's  chief.  Where  is  my  friend  (x)  , 
but  Nathos  ?  My  father  refts  in  the  tomb. 
Silence  dwells  on  Selama :  fadncfs  fpreads 
on  the  blue  ftreams  of  my  land.  My  fiiends 
Lave  fallen  ,  with  Cormac.  The  mighty  were 
ilain  in  the  battle    of  Ullin. 

Evening  darkened  on  the  plain.  The  blue 
(breams  failed  before  mine  eyes.  The  unfre- 
quent  blaft  came  ruftling  in  the  tops  of 
Selama's  groves.  My  feat  was  beneath  a  tree 
on  the  walls  of  my  fathers.  Truchil  pafc  before 
my  foul  J  the  brother  of  my  love  j  he  that 

Ci)  Cond'nus  in  nubem  y  medioque  refugerit  crbc, 

ViRG. 

Thro'  mifts  he  shoots  his  fuUen  beams  , 
frugal  of  light ,  in  loofe  and  ftraggling  ftreams, 
Dryden, 

— — (i)  Ivy  sic  it'  Axjj 

HoM.  vi.4ii. 
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w'as  abfent  (  i )  in  ba:cle  againft  the  car-borne 
■Cairbar. 

Bending  on  his  fpear,  the  gray-haired 
CoUacame  ;  his  downcafl:  face  is  dark  ,  and 
forrov/  dwells  in  his  foul.  His  fvvord  is  on 
the  hde  of  the  hero  :  the  helmet  of  his  fathers 
on  liis  head. — The  battle  grows  in  his  breail. 
He  ftrives  to  hide  the  tear. 

Dar-thuhi  J  he  fighiug  {aid,  thou  art  the 
laftof  Colla's  race.  Truchil  is  fallen  in  battle. 
The  king  (i)  ofSelamaisno  more. — Cairbar 
comes ,  with  liis  thoufands  ,  towards  Selaraa's 
walls. — Colla  will  meet  his  pride  ,  and 
revenge  his  fon.  Bat  where  shall  I  find  thy 
fafety ,  Dar-thu!a,  with  the  dark-brown  hair  I 
thou  art  lovely  as  the  fun-beam  of  heaven  , 
and  thy  friends  are  low  I 

And  is  the  fon  of  battle  fallen?  I  faid  with 
a  burfting  (igh.  Ceafed  the  generous  foul  o.f 
Truthil  to  lighten  through  the  field? — -My 
fafety  , Colla,  is  in  that  bow  ;  I  have  learned 
to  pierce  the  deer.  Is  not  Cairbar  like  the 
hart  of  the  defart ,  father  of  fallen  Truthil  ? 

(i)  The  family  of  Colta  preferved  their  loyalty 
to  Corraac  long  after  the  death  of  Cuchuilia. 

(a)  It  is  very  common  ,  in  OfHan's  poetry  ,  to 
give  the  title  of  King  to  every  ckief  that  was  re- 
jwaikablc  for  his  valour. 
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The  face  of  age  brightened  v/ithjoy  :  and 
the  crouded  tears  of  his  eyes  poured  down. 
The  lips  of  Colla  trembled.  His  gray  beard 
-v/hiftled  in  the  blaft.  Thou  art  the  fifler  of 
Truthil,  he  faid,and  thou  buinef\  in  the  tire  of 
his  foul.  Take,  Dar-thula,  take  that  fpear,  that 
■brazen  shield  ,  that  burnished  helmet :  they 
are  the  fpoils  of  a  warrior  :  a  fon  ( i  )  of 
early  youth. — When  the  light rifesonSelania, 
we  go  to  meet  the  car- borne  Cairbar. — But 
keep  thou  near  the  arm  of  Colla;  1  cneath 
the  shadow  of  my  shield.  Thy  father,  Dar- 
thula  ,  could  once  defend  thee ;  but  age  is 
trembling  on  his  hand. — The  ftrength  of  his 
arm  has  failed  ,  and  his  foul  is  darkened 
with  grief. 

We  pafTed  the  night  in  forrow.  The  light 
of  morning  rofe.  I  shone  in  the  arm  of  battle. 
Tiie  gray-haired  hero  moved  before.  The 
fons  of  Selama  convened  around  the  founding 
shield  of  Colla.  But  few  were  they  in  the 
plain  ,  and  their  locks  were  gray.  The 
youths  had  fallen  with  Truthil ,  in  the  battle 
of  car-borne  Cormac. 

Companions  of  my   youth!   faid  Colla, 

(i)  The' poet  ,  to  make  the  ftory  of  Dar-thtifa's 
arming  heiTelf  for  batils  ,  more  probable  ,  makes 
her  armour  to  be  that  of  a  very  young  man , 
otherwife  it  would  shock  all  belief  ,  that  she  ,  who 
was  very  young ,  should  be  able  to  carry  it. 
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It  vas  not  thus  yoa  have  feen  me  ia  arras. 
It  was  not  thus  I  ftrode  to  battle  ,  when  the 
great  Confadan  fell.  But  ye  are  laden  with 
grief.  The  darknefs  of  age  comes  like  the 
jiiift  of  the  defart.  My  shield  is  worn  with 
years ;  my  fword  is  fixed  (  i )  in  its  place.  I 
iaid  to  my  foul,  thy  evening  shall  be  calm, 
and  thy  departure  like  a  fading  light.  But 
rhe  ftorm  has  returned;  I  bend  like  an  aged 
oak.  My  boughs  are  fallen  onSelama,  and 
i  tremble  in  my  place. — Where  art  thou, 
v/ith  thy  fallen  heroes ,  O  my  car-borne 
Truthil!  Thou  anfwereftnot  from  thy  rushing 
blaft;  and  the  foul  of  thy  father  is  fad.  But 
"I  will  be  fad  no  more;  Cairbar  or  Colla  muft 
fall.  I  feel  the  returning  ftrength  of  my  arm. 
My  heart  leaps  at  the  found  of  battle. 

The  hero  drew  his  fword.  The  gleaming 
blades  of  his'people  rofe.  They  moved  along 
the  plain.  Their  gray  hair  ftreamed  in  the 
wind. — Cairbar  fat ,  at  the  feaft ,  in  the  (ilent 
plain   of  Lona  (i).  He  faw  the  coming  of 

(i)  It  was  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times  ,  thac  every 
warrior ,  at  a  certain  age ,  or  when  he  became  un- 
iic  for  the  field  ,  fixed  his  arms  »  in  the  great  hali  , 
wharc  the  tribe  feafted  ,  upon  joyful  occalions.  He 
was  afterwards  never  to  appear  in  batde  ;  and  this 
ilage  of  lite  was  called  the  time  of  fixing  of  the 
armsm 

(i)  Lona  ,  a  marshy  plain.[lz  vas  tbecu.^m  ,in 
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the  heroes  ,  and   he    called    his  chiefs    to 

bactle. 

Why  ( I )  should  I  tell  to  Nathos ,  how 
the  ftrife  of  battle  grew  !  I  have  fecn  thee, 
ill  the  midft  of  thoufands  ,  like  the  beam 
of  heaven s  fire ',  it  is  beautiful,  but  terrible; 
the  people  fall  in  itsred  courfe. — The  fpear 
of  Colla  flew,  for  he  remembered  the  battles 
of  his  youth.  An  arrow  came  with  its  found  , 
and  pierced  the  hero's  fide.  He  fell  on  his 
echoing  shield.  My  foul  flarced  with  fear;  I 
flretched  my  buckler  over  himjbut  my  heaving 
breaft  v/as  feen.  Calrbar  came  ,  with  his 
{pear  ,  and  he  beheld  Selaraa's  maid  :  joy 
rofe  on  his  dark-brown  face ;  he  ftayed  the 
lifted  fteel.  He  raifed  the  tomb  of  Colia  y 
and  brought  me  weeping  to  Selama.  He 
jfpoke  the  words  of  love,  but  my  foul  was 
fad.  I  faw  the   shields   of  my    fathers  ,  and 

the  days  of  Odiaa  ,  to  feaft  afcer  viftory.  Cairbat 
had  juft  provided  an  entertainment  for  his  army  , 
upon  the'  defeat  of  Truthil  the  fon  of  Colla  ,  and 
the  relt  of  the  party  of  Cormac  ,  when  Colla  and 
iiis  aged  warriors  arrived  co  give  him  battle, 

(i)  The  poet  avoids  the  defcription  of  the  battle 
of  Lona  ,  as  it  would  be  improper  in  the  mouth 
of  a  woman,  and  could  have  nothing  new,  after* 
the  numerous  defcriptions  ,  of  that  kind  ,  in  his 
other  poems.  He  ,  at  the  fame  time  ,  gives  an  op- 
portunity to  Dar-thula  to  pafs  a  fine  compliment 
on  her  lover, 

the 
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xhe  fxv^ord  of  car-borna  Truchil.  I  faw  the 
arms  of  the  dead ,  and  the  tear  was  on  my 
cheek. 

Then  thou  didft  come ,  O  Nathos :  and 
gloomy  Cairbar  fled.  He  fled  like  the  ghofl: 
of  the  defart  before  the  morning's  beam.  His 
hofts  were  not  near  :  and  feeble  was  his  aim 
againft  thy  fteel. 

Why  (i)  art  thou  fad,  O  Nathos?  faicj 
the  lovely  maid  of  Colla. 

I  have  met ,  replied  the  hero ,  the  battle 
in  my  youth.  My  arm  could  not  lift  the  fpear, 
when  firft  the  danger  rofe  j  but  my  foul 
brightened  before  the  war  ,  as  the  green 
narrow  vale  ,  when  the  fun  pours  his  flreamy 
beams ,  before  he  hides  his  head  in  a  ftorm. 
My  foul  brightened  in  danger  before  I  faNjr. 
Selama's  fair^  before  I  Caw  thee  ,  like  a  ftar, 
that  shines  on  the  hill ,  at  night ;  the  cloud 
flowly  comes,  and  threatens  the  lovely  light* 

We  are  in  the  land  of  the  foe  ,  and  the 
winds  have  deceived  us  ,  Dar-thula  !  the 
ftrength  of  our  friends  is  not  near ,  nor  the 
mountains  of  Etha.  Where  shall  I  find  thy 

(i)  It  is  ufual  with  Ofllan  ,  to  repeat  ,  at  the  end 
of  the  cpifodes  ,  the  fentence  wich  introduced  them. 
It  brings  back  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  the  main 
ilory   of  the  poem. 

Vol.  II.  D 
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peace,  daughter  of  mighty  Colla  !  The  bro* 
thers  of  Nathos  are  brave  :  and  his  own. 
fword  has  shone  in  war.  But  what  are  the 
fons  of  Ufnoch  to  the  hoil:  of  car-borne  Cair- 
bar  !  O  that  the  v/inds  had  brought  thy  fails, 
Qfcar  (i)  king  of  men  I  thou  didlt  promifc 
to  come  to  the  battles  of  fallen  Cormac.  Then 
would  my  hand  be  ftrong  as  the  flaming  arm. 
of  death.  Cairbar  would  tremble  in  his  halls  ,. 
and  peace  dwell  round  the  lovely  Dar-thula. 
But  v^hy  doll  thou  tall  ,  my  foul  I  the  fons 
of  Ufaoth  may  prevail. 

■  And  they  will  prevail ,  O  Nathos !  faid  the 
riling  foul  of  the  maid  :  never  shall  Dar- 
thula  behold  the  halls  of  gloomy  CairUar. 
Give  me  thofe  arms  of  brafs  ,  that  glitter 
to  that  paffing  meteor  ;  I  fee  them  in  the 
dark-bofomed  ship.  Dar-thula  will  enter  the 
battle  of  ftcel.  — Ghoft  of  the  noble  Colla  I 
do  I  behold  thee  on  that  cloud  ?  Who  is  that 
dim  befide  thee  ?  It  is  the  car-borne  Tru- 
thil.  Shall  I  behold  the  halls  of  him  that  flew 
Selama's  chief?  No  :  I  will  not  behold  thejji, 
(pirits  of  my  love  ! 

Joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  Nathos,  when  he 

(i)  Ofcar  ,  the  fon  of  OHlan  ,  had  long  refolved 
oil  the  expedition,  into  Ireland  ,  againft  Caiibar , 
who  had  airaflinatcd  his  friend  Catliol ,  the  fon  of 
Moran  ,  an  Irishman  of  noble  extradion  ,  and  in 
the  intetcrt  of  the  family  of  Cormac. 
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heard  the  white-bofomed  maid.  Daughter  of 
Selama  I  thou  sliineft  on  my  foul.  Come  , 
v/ith  thy  thoufands ,  Cairbar  !  the  flrength 
of  Nathos  is  returned.  And  thou  ,  O  aged 
Ufnoth  ,  shalt  not  hear  that  thy  fon  has  fled. 
I  remember  thy  words  on  Etha  ;  when  my 
fails  begun  to  rife  :  when  I  (pread  them 
towards  Ullin  ,  towards  the  mofly  walls  of 
Tura.  Thou  goeft  ,  he  faid  ,  O  Nathos ,  to 
the  king  of  shields  ;  to  Cuchullin  chief  of 
men  who  never  fled  from  danger.  Let  noc 
thine  arm  be  feeble  :  neither  be  thy  thoughts 
of  flight  y  left  the  fon  of  Semo  fay  thac 
Etha's  race  are  weak.  His  words  may  come 
to  Ufnoth  ,  and  fadden  his  foul  in  the  hall. 
■ — The  tear  was  on  his  cheek.  He  gave  this  ' 
shining   fword. 

I  came  to  Tura's  bay  :  but  the  halls  of " 
Tura  were  filent.  I  looked  around  ,  and 
there  was  none  to  te'l  of  the  chief  of  Dunf- 
caich.  I  went  to  the  hall  of  his  shells,  where 
the  arms  of  his  fathers  hung.  But  the  arms 
were  gone  ,  and  aged  Lamhor  (  i  )  fat  in 
tears  ? 

Whence  are  the  arms   of  fteel  ,  faid  the 
riflng  Lamhor  ?  The  light  of  the  (pear  has  ' 
long  been  abfent  from   Tura's  dusky  walls. 
• — Come  ye  from  the  rolling  fea  ?  Or  from " 
the  mournful  halls  of  Temora  (i)  i 

(i)  Lamh-mhor  ,  f^'g^ty  hand. 

(»)  Tsmora  was  the  royal  palace  of  rhc  fiipretnfi 

D  ij 
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We  come  from  the  fea  ,  I  faid  ,  from  U{^ 
nodi's  rifiiig  tov/ers.  We  are  the  fons  of  Slis- 
sama  (i)  ,  the  daughter  of  car-borne  Semo. 
Where  is  Tura's  chief,  fon  of  the  lilent  hall? 
But  why  should  Nathos  ask  ?  for  I  behold 
thy  tears.  Ho'Ji/  did  the  mighty  fall ,  fon  of 
the  lonely  Tura  ? 

He  fell  not ,  Lamhor  replied  ,  like  the  fi- 
lent  ftar  of  night,v/hen  it  shoots  through  dark- 
nefs  J  and  is  no  more.  But  he  was  like  a  me- 
teor that  falls  in  a  diftant  land;  death  attends 
Its  red  courfe  ,  and  icfelf  is  the  fign  of  wars. — 
ZVIournful  are  the  banks  of  Lego,  and  the  roar 
of  ftreamy  Lara.  There  the  hero  fell ,  fon  of 
the  noble  Ufnoth. 

And  the  hero  fell  in  the  midft  of  Slaughter, 
I  faid  with  a  burfting  figh.  His  hand  was 
ftrong  in  battle  ;  and  death  was  behind  his 
fword. — We  came  to  Lego's  mournful  banks. 
We  found  his  riling  tomb.  His  companions 
in  battle  are  there  ;  his  bards  of  many  fongs. 
Three  days  we  mourned  over  the  hero :  on 
the  fourth  ,  I  llruck  the  shield  of  Caithbat. 

kings  of  Ireland.  It  is  here  called  mournful ,  on 
account  of  the  death  of  Cormac  ,  who  was  mur- 
ti^cd  there  by  Cairbar  who  ufurped  his  throne. 

(i)  Slis-feamha  ,  foft  hofom.  She  was  the  wife 
©t  Ufnoth  and  daughter  of  Semo  the  chief  of  the 
iilfpfmijL 
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Tiie  heroes  gathered  around  wich  joy,  and 
shook  their  beamy  fpears* 

Corlath  was  near  v/ith  his  hofl,  the  frierid 
of  car-borne  Cairbar.  We  came  like  a  fiream 
by  night  ;  and  his  heroes  fell.  When  the 
people  of  the  valley  rofe  ,  they  faw  their 
blood  with  morning's  light.  But  v/e  rolled 
away  ,  like  wreaths  of  mift  ,  to  Cormac's 
echoing  hall.  Our  fwords  rofe  to  defend  the 
king.  But  Teraora's  halls  were  empty.  Cor- 
mac  had  fallen  in  his  youth.  The  king  of  Eria 
v/as  no  more. 

Sadnefs  feized  the  Tons  of  Ullin  ,  they 
flowly  ,  gloomily  retired  :  like  clouds  that  , 
long  having  threatened  rain  ,  retire  behind 
the  hills.  The  Tons  of  Ufnoth  moved  ,  in 
their  grief,  towards  Tura's  founding  bay.  We 
pafTed  by  Selama ,  and  Cairbar  retired  like 
Lane's  mift ,  when  it  is  driven  by  the  winds 
of  the  defarc. 

It  was  then  I  beheld  thee ,  O  maid  ,  like 
the  light  of  Echa's  fun.  Lovely  is  that  beam, 
I  faid  ,  and  the  crowded  figh  of  my  bofom 
rofe.  Thoucamefl  in  thy  beauty,  Dar-thula, 
to  Echa's  mournful  chief.  —  But  the  winds 
have  deceived  us  ,  daughter  of  Colla  ,  and 
the  foe  is  near. 

Yes  I  —  the  foe  is  near ,  faid  the  ruftling 
D  iij 
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ftrengtli  of  Alchos  (i).  I  heard  their  clang- 
ing arms  on  the  coaft  ,  and  faw  the  dark 
wreaths  of  Erin's  flandard.  Dirtind  is  the 
voice  of  Cairba-  (2)  ,  and  loud  as  Cromla's 
falling  ftream.  He  had  fecn  the  dark  ship  on 
the  Tea,  before  the  dusky  night  came  down. 
His  people  watch  on  Lena's  (3)  plain, and 
lift  ten  thoufand  fwoids. 

And  let  them  lift  ten  thoufand  fwords  , 
faid  Nathos  with  a  fmile.  The  fons  of  car- 
borne  Ufnoth  will  never  tremble  in  danger. 
Why  dofl  thou  roll  with  all  thy  foam ,  thou 
roaring  Tea  of  Ullin  ?  Why  do  yc  rnftlejOn 
your  dark  wings  ,  ye  whirling  tempefts  of 
the  sky  ?  —  Do  ye  think  ,  ye  florms ,  that 
ye  keep  Nathos  on  the  coaft  ?  No  :  his  foul 

(1)  Althos  had  juft  returned  from  viewing  tlie 
coaft  of  Lena  ,  whither  he  had  been  fent  by  Nathos, 
ac  the  beginning  of  the  night. 

(1)  Cairbar  had  gathered  an  army ,  to  the  coaft 
of  Ulfter  ,  in  order  to  oppole  Fingal  ,  who  pre- 
pared for  an  expedition  into  Ireland  to  re-eftablish 
the  hoafe  of  Cormac  on  the  throne  ,  which  Cair- 
bar had  ufurped.  Between  the  wings  of  Caicbar's 
army  was  the  bay  of  Tiira  ,  into  which  the  ship 
of  the  fons  of  Ufnoth  was  driven  ;  fo  that  there 
was  no  poflibihty  of  their  efcaping. 

{3)  The  fcene  of  the  prefent  poem  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  epic  poem  in  this  col- 
ledion.  The  heath  of  Lena  and  Tura  are  often 
imemioncd. 
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detains  him,  children  ottlie  night  !  —  AI- 
thos  !  bring  my  farher's  arms  :  thou  feel'i 
them  beaming  to  the  ilars.  Brin^  the  fpear 
oF  Semo  (i) ,  ic  ftands  in  the  dark-bofomed 
ship. 

He  brought  the  arms.  Nathos  clothed  his 
linibs  in  all  their  shining  fteel.  The  ftride 
of  the  chief  is  lovely  :  the  joy  of  his  eyes 
terrible.  He  looks  towards  the  coming  of 
Cairbar.  The  wind  is  ruftling  in  his  hair. 
Dar-thula  is  (ilent  at  his  fide  :  her  look  is 
fixed  on  the  chief.  She  ftiives  to  hide  the 
rifing  figh ,  and  two  tears  fv^'cll  in  her 
eyes. 

Althos !  faid  the  chief  of  Etha  ,  I  fee  a  cave 
in  that  rock.  Place  Dar-thula  there  :  and  leC 
thy  arm  be  ilrong.  Ardan  I  v/e  meet  the  ioo.^ 
and  call  to  battle  gloomy  Cairbar.  O  that 
he  came  in  his  founding  fteel ,  to  meet  the 
fon  of  Ufnoth  !  — Dar-thula!  if  thou  shalt 
efcape  ,  look  not  on  the  falling  Nachos.  Life 
fhy  fails ,  G  Althos  ,  towards  the  echoing 
groves  of  Etha. 


(i)  Semo  was  gfandfarher  ro  Nathos  by  the  mo- 
ther's fide.  The  fpear  mentioned  here  was  given 
to  Ufnoch  on  his  maniage  ,  it  being  the  cuftom 
then  for  the  father  of  the  lady  to  give  his  arms 
to  his  fon-in-law.  The  ceremony  ufed  upon  thefc 
occafions  is  raencioned  ia  other  poems. 

Dif 
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Tell  to  the  chief  (i) ,  that  his  fon  fell  with 
fame  ;  that  my  fword  did  not  shun  the  battle. 
Tell  him  I  fell  in  the  midft  of  thoudinds, 
and  let  the  joy  of  his  grief  be  great.  Daughter 
of  Colla  1  call  the  maids  to  Etha's  echoing 
hall.  Let  their  fongs  arife  from  Nathos  , 
when  shadowy  autumn  returns.  —  O  that 
the  voice  of  Cona  (z)  might  be  heard  in  my 
praife !  then  would  my  fpirit  rejoice  in  the 
midft  of  my  mountain  winds. 

And  my  voice  shall  praife  thee,  Nathos, 
chief  of  the  woody  Etha  !  The  voice  ofOC- 
iian  shall  rife  in  thy  praife  ,  fon  of  the  ge- 
nerous Ufnoth  !  Why  was  I  not  on  Lena, 
U'hen  the  battle  rofe  ?  Then  would  the  fvvord 
of  Oflian  have  defended  thee  ,  or  himfelf 
have  fallen  low. 

We  fat  ,  that  night ,  in  Selma  round  the 
ftrength  of  the  shell.  The  wind  was  abroad  , 
in  the  oaks  ;  the  fpirit  of  the  mountain  (3) 
shrieked.  The  blaft  came  rufcling  through 
the  hall ,  and  gently  touched  my  harp.  The 

(i)  Ufnoch. 

(1)  Oflian  ,  the  fon  of  Fingal  ,  is  ,  often  ,  poeti- 
cally called  the  voice  of  Cona. 

(5)  By  the  fpirit  of  the  mountain  is  meant  that 
deep  and  melancholy  found  which  precedes  a  ftorni } 
well  known  to   ihofe  who  live  iu   a   high  coun- 
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found  ^i^as  mournful  and  low ,  like  the  fong 
of  the  tomb.  Fingal  heard  it  firfl ,  and  the 
crov/ded  fighs  of  his  bofom  rofe.  —  Some 
of  my  heroes  are  low ,  faid  the  gray-haired 
king  of  Morven.  I  hear  the  found  of  death 
on  the  harp  of  my  Ton.  OHian  ,  touch  the 
founding  ftring  ;  bid  the  forrow  rife  j  that 
their  fpirits  may  fly  with  joy  to  Morven's 
woody  hills, 

I  touched  the  harp  before  the  king,  the 
found  was  mournful  and  low.  Bend  forward 
from  your  clouds  ,  I  faid  ,  ghofrs  of  my  fa- 
thers !  bend  j  lay  by  the  red  terror  of  your 
courfe  ,  and  receive  the  falling  chief  j  whe- 
ther he  comes  from  a  diftant  land ,  or  rifes 
from  the  rolling  fea.  Let  his  robe  of  mift  be 
near ;  his  fpear  that  is  formed  of  a  cloud. 
Place  an  half-extinguished  meteor  by  his  fide, 
in  the  form  of  the  hero's  fword.  And  ,  oh  ! 
let  his  countenance  be  lovely  ,  that  his 
friends  may  delight  in  his  prefence.  Bend 
from  your  clouds  ,  I  faid  ,  ghofts  of  my  fa- 
thers I  bend. 

Such  was  ray  fong  ,  in  Selma  ,  to  the 
lightly-trembling  harp.  But  Nathos  was  on 
Ullin's  shore  ,  furrounded  by  the  night ;  he 
heard  the  voice  of  the  foe  amidft  the  roar  of 
tumbling  waves.  Silent  he  heard  their  voice, 
and  refted  on  his  Ipear. 

Morning  rofe ,  with  its  beams ;  the  Cons 
P  V 
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of  Erin  appear  ;  like  gray  rocks  ,  with  all 
their  trees  ,  they  fpread  along  the  coaft.  Cair- 
bar  flood ,  in  the  midft ,  and  grimly  fmiled 
when  he  fav/  the  foe. 

Nathos  rushed  forward  ,  in  his  ftrength ; 
nor  could  Dar-thula  flay  behind.  She  came 
with  the  hero  ,  lifting  her  shining  fpear.  And 
who  are  thefe  ,  in  their  armour  ,  in  the  pride 
of  youth  ?  Who  but  the  fons  of  Ufnoch  ,  Al- 
thos  and  dark-haired  Ardan  ? 

Come  ,  faid  Nathos  ,  come  !  chief  of  the 
high  Temora  !  Let  our  battle  be  on  the 
coaft  lor  thewhite-bofomed  maid.  His  people 
are  not  with  Nathos  ;  they  are  behind  that 
rolling  fea.  Why  doft  thou  bring  thy  thou- 
fands  againft  the  chief  of  Etha  ?  Thou  didft 
fly  ( r)  from  him  ,  in  battle ,  when  his  friends 
V/ere  around  him. 

Youth  of  the  heart  of  pride  ,  shall  Erin's 
king  fight  with  thee  ?  Thy  fathers  were 
not  among  the  renowned  ,  nor  of  the  kings 
of  men.  Are  the  arms  of  foes  in  their  halls? 
Or  the  shields  of  other  times  ?  Cairbar 
is  renowned  in  Temora  ,  nor  does  he  fight 
with  little  men. 

The  twr  ftarts  from  car-borne  Nathos; 

fi)  He  alludes  to  the  flight  of  Cairbat  from 
Selatna. 
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he  turned  his  eyes  to  his  brothers.  Their 
fpears  flev/  ,  at  once  ,  and  three  heroes 
Jay  on  earth.  Then  the  light  of  their  fv/ords 
gleamed  on  high;  the  ranks  of  Erin  yield; 
as  a  ridge  of  dark  clouds  before  a  blaft  of 
vind. 

Then  Caiibar  ordered  his  people  ,  ani 
they  drew  a  thoufand  bows.  A  ihoufand  ar- 
row s  flew  ;  the  fons  of  Ufnoth  fell.  They 
fell  like  three  young  oaks  which  flood  alone 
on  the  hill  ;  the  traveller  faw  the  lovely 
trees ,  and  wondered  how  they  grew  fo  lo- 
nely ;  the  blaft  of  the  defart  came  ,  by  night , 
and  laid  their  green  heads  low;  next  day  he 
returned ,  but  they  were  withered  ,  and  the 
Leath  was  bare. 

Dar-thula  flood  in  filent  grief,  and  beheld 
their  fall  :  no  tear  is  in  her  eye  :  but  hei? 
look  is  wildly  fad.  Pale  was  her  cheek ;  hec 
trembling  lips  broke  short  an  half-formed 
word.  Her  dark  hair  flew  on  the  wind. — 
But  gloomy  Cairbar  came.  Where  is  thy 
lover  now  ,  the  car-borne  chief  of  Etha  ?  Haft 
rhou  beheld  the  hal's  of  Ufnoth  ?  Or  the 
dark  -  brown  hills  of  Fingal  ?My  battle  had 
roared  on  Morven  ,  did  not  the  winds  meec 
Dar  thu  a.  Fingal  himfelf  would  have  been 
low  ,  and  forrow  dwelling  in  Sclma. 

Her  shield  fell  from  Dar-thula's  arm ,  hcjf 
D  vj 
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breaft  of  fnow  appeared.  It  appeared  ,  but 
it  wasflalned  with  blood,  for  an  arrow  was 
fixed  in  her  fide.  She  fell  on  the  fallen  Na- 
thos ,  like  a  wreath  of  fnov/.  Her  dark  hair 
fpreads  on  his  fice  ,  and  their  blood  is  mixing 
round. 

Daughter  of  Colla  !  thou  art  low  !  faid 
Cairbar's  hundred  bards  ;  filence  is  at  the 
blue  ftreams  of  Selama  ,  for  Truthil's  (i) 
race  have  failed.  When  wilt  thou  rife  in  thy 
beauty ,  hrft  of  Erin's  maids  ?  Thy  fleep  is 
long  in  the  tomb  ,  and  the  morning  dilianc 
far.  The  fun  shall  not  come  to  thy  bed  , 
and  fay  ,  Awake  (2)  ,*Dar-thula  !  awake  , 
thou  firft  of  women  !  the  wind  of  fpring  is 
abroad.  The  flowers  shake  their  heads  on  the 
green  hills ,  the  woods  wave  their  growing 
leaves.  Retire  ,  O  fun  ,  the  daughter  of  Colla 
is  afleep.  She  will  not  come  forth  in  her 
beauty  :  she  will  not  move ,  in  the  fleps  o£ 
her  lovelinefs. 

(i)  Truthil  was  the  founder  of  Dar-thula's  fa- 
mily. 

(1)  Rife  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one ,  and  come 
away.  For  lo  ,  the  winter  is  paft  ,  the  rain  is 
over  ,  and  gone.  The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth  ; 
the  time  of  finging  is  come  ,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.  The  fig-tree  putteth 
forth  her  green  figs  ,  and  the  vines ,  with  the  tendec 
grape  ,  give  a  good  fmcll.  Aiife  ,  my  love  ,  my 
lair  one  ,  and  come  away, 

Solomon's  Song» 
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Such  was  tlie  fong  of  the  bards  ,  when  they 
raifed  the  tomb.  I  fung,  afterwards,  over  the 
grave ,  when  the  king  of  Morven  came  ; 
when  he  came  to  green  Ullin  to  fight  with, 
car-borne  Cairbar. 


T  E  M    O   R    A: 

A  N 

EPIC    POEM. 
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A  N 

EPIC    POEM  (i). 


.1  HE  blue  waves   of  Ullin  roll  in  light. 
The  green  hills  are  covered  with  day.  Trees 

(i)  Though  the  hiftory  which  is  the  foundacion  of 
the  prefent  poem  ,  was  given  in  the  notes  on  the 
two  pieces  preceding  ,  it  may  not  be  here  impro- 
per to  recapitulate  feme  parr  of  what  has  been  faid. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  Cuchullin  , 
Cairbar  ,  lord  of  Atha  ,  openly  fet  up  for  him- 
felfin  Connaught  ,  and  having  privately  murdered 
young  king  Cormac  ,  became  ,  without  oppofition  , 
ible  monarch  of  Ireland.  The  murder  of  Cormac 
was  fo  much  refsnted  by  Fing.il  ,  that  he  refolvc-ci 
on  an  expedition  into  Iieland  againll;  Cairbar.  Early 
intelligence  of  his  defigns  cam.e  to  Cairbar  ,  and 
he  had  gathered  the  tribes  together  into  Ulfter  ,  to 
oppofe  FingaTs  landing  j  at  the  fame  time  his 
brother  Cachmor  k;pt  himfelf  with  an  army  near 
Temora. This  Cathmor  is  one  of  the  iincft  cha- 
racters in  the  old  poetry.  His  humanity  ,  generosi- 
ty ,  and  hofpirality  ,  were  unparalleled  :  in  shorr, 
he  had  no  fault ,  but    too  much  attachment  to   fo 

bad    a  brother  as  Cairbar. The  prefent  poem 

has  its  name  from  Temora  ,  the  royal  palace  of 
the  Irish  kings  ,  near  which  the  lall  and  decifive 
battle  was  fought  between  Fingal  and  Cathmor. 
"What  has  come  to  the  tranflator's  hands  ,  in  a 
ycgular  connettiou  ,  is  little  move  than  the  opeu- 
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shake  tlieir  dusky  heads  in  the  breeze  :  and 
gray  torrents  pour  their  noify  ftreams. — Tv^o 

ing  of  the  poem. This  work  appears,    from 

the  {iory  of  it  ,  which  is  flill  pieferv'd  ,  ro  have 
been  one  of  the  greateft  of  Offian's  compoiltions. 
The  variety  of  the  caraders  makes  ic  intercfting  } 
an'd  iJie  Avar  ,  as  it  is  carried  on  by  Fingal  and 
Cathmor  ,  aiFords  inftances  of  the  greateft  brave- 
ry ,  mixed  witli  incomparably  generous  aftions  an'd 
fentiments.  One  is  at  a  lofs  for  which  fide  to  de- 
clare himfelf  :  and  often  wishes  ,  when  both  com- 
manders march  to  battle  ,  that  both  may  return 
vldorious.  At  length  the  good  fortune  of  Fingal 
preponderates  ,  and  the  family  of  Cotmac  are  re- 
cftablished  on   the  Irish  throne. 


The  Irish  traditions  relate  the  affair  in  another 
light  ,  and  exclaim  againft  Fingal  for  appointing 
thirty  judges  ,  or  rarher  tyrants,  at  Tcmora  ,  foe 
regulating  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  They  pretend  to 
enmnerate  many  a£ts  of  oppreflion  committed  by 
thofc  judges;  and  affirm,  that  both  they  and  a 
part  of  Fingal's  army,  which  was  left  in  Ire'and 
to  enforce  their  laws  ,  were  at  laft  expelled  from  the 

kingdom. Thus  the  Irish  traditions    ,   fay    the 

hillorians  of  rhat  nation.  It  is  faid  ,  however  , 
that  thoTe  gentlemen  fometimes  crcare  fads  ,  in 
ordi;r  afterwards  to  make  remarks  upon  them  j  ac 
leaft  ,  that  tiicy  adopt  for  real  fads  ,  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  bards  ,  when  they  throw  lufire  on 
tlie  ancient  flate  of  their  country. 

The  prefent  poem  opens  in  the  morning.  Cair- 
bar  is  rt-prefented  as  retired  from  the  rell  of  the 
Irish  chiefs  ,  and  tormented  wirh  rcmorfe  for  the 
murder  of  Cormac  ,  vhen  news  was  brought  him 
of  fingal's  landing.  What  palFed ,  preceding  that^ 
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green  hills,  with  their  aged  oaks,  furround 
a  narrow  plain.  The  blue  courfe  of  the  moun- 
tain-ftream  is  there  ;  Cairbar  (lands  on  its 
banks. — His  fpear  fupports  the  king  :  the 
red  eyes  of  his  fear  are  fad.  Cormac  rifcs 
in  his  foul,  with  all  his  ghaftly  wounds.  The 
gray  form  of  the  youth  appears  in  the  midft 
of  darknefs  ,  and  the  blood  pours  from  his 
airy  fides. — Cairbar  thrice  threw  his  fpear 
on  earth  ;  and  thrice  he  ftroked  his  beard. 
His  fteps  are  short  ;  he  often  ftopt  :  and 
tofTed  his  finewy  arms.  He  is  like  a  cloud 
in  the  defart  ,  that  varies  its  form  to  every 
blaft:  the  valleys  are  fad  around  ,  and  fear, 
■by  turns,  the  shower. 

The  king,  at  length  ,  refumed  his  foul , 
and  took  his  pointed  fpear.  He  turned  his 
eyes  towards  Lena  (i).  The  fcouts  of  the 
ocean  appeared.  They  appeared  \yith  fteps 
of  fear  ,  and  ofcen  looked  behind.  Cairbar 
knew  that  the  mighty  were  near  ,  and  called 
his  o;loomy  chiefs.  The  founding  fteps  of 
his  heroes  came.  They  drew  ,  at  once  ,  their 


day  ,  and  is  necefTiry  to  be  known  for  carrying 
on  the  poem,  is  afterwards  introduced  by  way  of 
«pifode. 

(i)  The  fccne  defcribed  here  is  nearly  that  of 
the  epic  poem  ,  Fingal.    In  this  neighbourhood  alfo 

the  fons  of  Ufnoth   were  killed. 
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fv/ords.  There 'Morlach  (\)  flood  with  dark- 
ened face.  Hidalla's  bushy  hair  fighs  in  the 
\»/ind.  Red-haired  Cormac  bends  on  his 
fpear ,  and  rolls  his  fide- long-looking  eyes. 
\i  ild  is  the  look  of  Mahlios  from  beneath 
two  shaggy  brows. — Foldath  flands  like  an 
oozy  rock  ,  that  covers  its  dark  fides  wich 
foam  J  his  fpear  is  like  Slimora's  fir  ,  that 
meets  the  wind  of  heaven.  His  shield  is 
marked  with  the  flrokes  of  battle  ;  and  his 
red  eye  delpifrs  danger.  Thefe  and  a  thou- 
fand  other  chiefs  furrounded  car-borne  Cair- 
bar  ,  when  the  fcout  of  ocean  came,  Mor- 
annal  (i)  ,  from  flreamy  Lena.  —  His  eyes 
hang  forward  from  his  face  ,  his  lips  are 
trembling ,  pale. 

Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  fland  ,  he  faid  ,' 
filent  as  the  grove  of  evening  ?  Stand  they, 
like  a  filent  Vi/ood  ,  and  Fingal  on  the  coafl? 
Fingal ,  who  is  terrible  in  battle  ,  the  king 
of  flreamy  Morven. 

And  haft  thou  feen  the  varrior ,  faid  Cair- 
bar  v/ith  a  figh  ?  Are  his   heroes    many  on 

(i)  Mor-Iath  ,  great  in  the  day  of  battle.  Hidal- 
la'  ,  w'ldly  Ico'dng  hero.  Cor-mar  ,  exyirt  at  fea, 
Malth-os  ,  flow  to  feik.   Fol-dath  ,  generous. 

(i)  Mof-annail  ,  Jlrong  hrtath  J  a  very  proper 
name  for  a  fcouc. 
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tKe  coafl  ?  Lifcs  he  the  fpear  of  bacde  ?  Or 
comes  the  king  in  peace  ? 

He  comes  not  in  peace  ,  O  Cairoar  :  foe 
I  have  {een  his  forward  fpear  (i).  It  is  a  me- 
teor of  death  :  the  blood  of  thoufmds  is  on 
its  fteel. — He  came  firil:  to  the  shore ,  ftrong 
in  the  gray  hair  of  age.  Fall  rofe  his  finewy 
limbs  ,  as  he  ftrode  in  his  (might.  Thac 
fword  is  by  his  fide  which  gives  no  fe- 
cond  (i)  wound.  His  shield  is  terrible  ,  like 
the  bloody  moon  ,  when  it  rifes  in  a  ftorm. 
— Then  came  Oflian  king  of  fongs  ;  and 
Morni's  fon  ,  the  firft  of  men,  Connal  leaps 
forward  on  his  fpear  :  Dermid  fpreads  his 
dark-brown  locks. — Fillan  bends  his  bow  : 
Fergus  flrides  in  the  pride  of  youth.  Who 


(  I  )  Mor-annal  here  alludes   to   the    particular 

appearance  of  Fingal's  fpear. If  a  man  ,  upon 

his  firft  landing  in  a  fkrange  counciy  ,  kept  the 
point  of  his  fpear  forward  ,  ic  denoted  in  thofc 
days  thac  he  came  in  a  hoftile  manner  ,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  was  treated  as  an  enemy  ;  if  he  kept 
the  point  behind  him  ,  it  was  a  token  of  friend- 
ship ,  and  he  was  immediately  invited  to  the  feaft 
according  to  the   hofpicalicy  of  the  times. 

(2)  This  was  the  famous  fword  of  Fingal ,  made 
by  Luno  ,  a  fmith  of  Loch'.in  ,  and  after  him 
poetically  called  the  fon  of  Luno  :  it  is  faid  of 
this  fword  ,  that  it  killed  a  man  at  evety  ftroke  ; 
and  that  Fingal  never  ufsd  it  ,  but  in  times  of 
the  grcateft  danger. 
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is  that  with  aged  locks?  A  dark  shield  is  on 
his  fide.  His  {pear  trembles  at  eveiy  ftep  j 
and  age  is  on  his  limbs.  He  bends  his  dark 
face  to  the  ground  ;  the  king  of  fpears  is 
fad  !  It  is  Ufnoch  ,  O  Caiibar  ,  coming  to 
revenge  his  fons.  He  fees  green  Uliin  with 
tears ,  and  he  remembers  the  tombs  of  his 
children.  But  far  before  the  reft  ,  the  foa 
of  Oflian  comes  j  brie,ht  in  the  fmiles 
of  youth ,  fair  as  the  firll:  beams  of  the  fun. 
His  long  hair  falls  on  his  back. — His  dark 
brows  are  half  hid  beneath  his  helmet  of 
fteel.  His  fword  hangs  loofe  on  the  hero's 
fide.  His  fpear  glitters  as  he  moves.  1  fled  from 
his  terrible  eyes,  king  of  high  Temoral 

Then  fly  ,  thou  feeble  man ,  faid  the  gloo* 
my  wrath  of  Foldath  :  fly  to  the  grey  ftreams 
of  thy  land ,  fon  of  the  little  foul  !  Have 
not  I  feen  that  Ofcar  ?  I  beheld  the  chief 
in  battle.  He  is  of  the  mighty  in  danger  ; 
but  there  are  others  who  lift  the  fpear. — 
Erin  has  many  fons  as  brave  :  yes — more 
brave  ,  O  car-borne  Cairbar  !  —  Let  Foldath 
meet  him  in  the  ftrcngth  of  his  courfe , 
and  ftop  this  mighty  ftream. — My  fpear  is 
covered  with  the  blood  of  the  valiant  ;  my 
shield  is  like  Tura's  wall. 

Shall  Foldath  alone  meet  the  foe  ,  replied 
the  dark-browed  Malthos  ?  Are  not  they  nu- 
merous on  our  coaft  ,  like  the  waters  of  a 
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tlioufand  ftreams  ?  Are  not  chefe  the  cliiefs 
who  vanquished  Swaran  ,  w^hen  the  fons  ol: 
Erin  fled  ?  And  shall  Foldath  meet  their 
bravell  hero?  Foldath  of  the  heart  of  pride  i 
take  the  flrrength  of  the  people  by  thy  fide  ; 
and  let  Malchos  come.  My  Avord  is  red  with 
flaughter  ,  but  who  has  heard  my  words  ( i)  ?. 

Sons  of  green  Erin,  begun  the  mild  Hi- 
dalla  ,  let  not  Fingal  hear  your  words :  left 
the  foe  rejoice  ,  and  his  arm  be  ftrong  in 
the  land. — Ye  are  brave  ,  O  warriors  ,  and 
like  the  tempells  of  the  defirt  ;  they  meet 
the  rocks  without  fear  ,  and  overtiun  the 
woods  in  their  courfe. — But  let  us  move  in 
our  ftrength  ,  and  flow  as  a  gathered  cloud  , 
when  the  winds  drive  it  from  behind. — • 
Then  shall  the  mighty  tremble  ,  and  the 
(pear  drop  from  the  hand  of  the  valiant. — - 
Wq  fee  the  cloud  of  death,  thev  will  fay; 
and  their  faces  will  turn  pale.  Fingal  will 
mourn  in  his  age  ;  and  fay  that  his  fame 
is  ceafed. — Morven  will  behold  his  chiefs  no 
more  :  the  mofs  of  years  shall  grow  in 
Selma. 

Calrbar  heard  their  words,  in  filence,  like  • 
the  cloud  of  a  shower  :    it  ftands  dark   on 


(1}  Thac  is  ,  who  has  heard  my  vaunting?  He 
incosided  the  exprslfijn  as  a  rebuke  to  the  felf-praife 
of  Foldath. 
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Cromla,  till  the  lightning  burfts  its  fide ;  the' 
valley  gleams  with  red  light  ;  the  fpirits 
of  the  ftorm  rejoice. — So  flood  the  filenr 
king  of  Ternora  j  at  length  his  words  are 
heard. 

Spread  the  feafl:  on  Lena  :  and  let  my 
hundred  bards  attend.  And  thou  ,  red-hair'd 
011a,take  the  harp  of  the  king.  Go  to  Of- 
car  king  of  fwords ,  and  bid  him  to  our  feaft. 
To-day  we  feaft  and  hear  the  fong  ;  to- 
morrow break  the  fpears.  Tell  him  that  I 
have  raifed  the  tomb  of  Cathol  (i)  ;  and  that 
my  bards  have  fung  to  his  ghoft.  —  Tell 
him  that  Cairbar  has  heard  his  fame  at  the 
ftream  of  diftant  Carun  (z). 

Cathmor  (3)  is  not  here  5  the  generou? 

<^i)  Cathol  the  fon  of  Kraronnan  ,  or  Moran  , 
Vizs  murdered  by  Cairbar  ,  for  his  attachment  to 
the  family  of  Corniac.  He  had  attended  Ofcar  to 
the  war  of  Inis-thona  ,  where  they  contrafted  a 
great  friendship  for  one  another.  Ofcar  ,  immediate- 
ly after  the  death  of  Cathol  ,  had  fenc  a  for- 
mal challenge  to  Cairbar  ,  which  he  prudently  de- 
clined,  but  conceived  a  fecret  hatred  againft  Of- 
car ,  and  had  beforehand  contrived  to  kill  hiox 
at  the  tcaft  ,  co  which  he  here  invites  him. 

(i)  He  alludes  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar  againft 
Caros  ,  kins  of  ships  ;  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
fame  with  Carauliiis  the  ufurpcr. 

(3)  Caih-mor  ,  ^ri<ir  in  battle.  Cairbar  takes  ad- 
brothec 
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WotKer  of  Cairbar ;  he  is  not  here  with  his 
thoufands  ,  and  our  arms  are  weak.  Cathmor 
is  a  foe  to  flrife  at  the  feaft  :  his  foul  is  brighc 
as  the  fun.  But  Cairbar  shall  fight  with  Of- 
car ,  chiefs  of  the  high  Temora  i  His  words 
for  Cathol  were  many  ;  and  the  wrath  of 
Cairbar  burns.  He  shall  fall  on  Lena  :  and 
my  fame  shall  rife  in  blood. 

The  faces  of  the  heroes  brightened.  They 
fpread  over  Lena's  heath.  The  feaft  of  shells 
is  prepared.   The  fongs  of  the  bards  arofe. 

We  heard  (  i  )  the  voice  of  joy  on  the 
coaft  ,  and  we  thought  that  the  mighty  Cath- 
mor came.  Cathmor  the  friend  of  ftran^ers  I 


vantage  of  his  brother's  ahfence  ,  to  perpetrate  his 
ungenerous  dedgns  again  ft  Ofcar  j  for  the  noble 
fpirit  of  Cathmor  ,  had  he  been  prefenc  ,  would 
not  have  permitted  the  laws  of  that  hofpitality  « 
for  which  he  was  fo  renowned  himfelf,  ,  to  be 
violated.  The  brothers  form  a  contraft  :  we  do 
not  deteft  the  mean  Ibul  of  Cairbar  more  than 
we  admire  the  ditinterelted  and  generous  mind  of 
Cathmor. 

(  I  )  Fingal's  army  heard  the  joy  that  was  in 
Cairbar's  camp.  The  character  given  of  Cathmor 
is  agreeable  to  the  times.  Some  ,  through  oftenta- 
tion  ,  were  hofpitable  5  and  others  fell  naturally 
into  a  ciiftom  handed  down  from  their  anceftors. 
But  wli.it  marks  rtrougly  the  character  of  Cathmor  , 
is  his  averfion  to  praife  ;  for  he  is  reprefented  to 
iiwell  in  a  wood  to  avoid  the  thanks  of  his  guefts  j 
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the  brotket  of  red-Kaired  Cairbar.  But  their 
fouls  were  not  the  fame  :  for  the  light  of 
heaven  \t  as  in  the  bofom  of  Cathinor.  His 
towers  rofe  on  the  banks  of  Acha  :  feven 
paths  led  to  his  halls.  Seven  chiefs  ftood 
on  thofe  paths  ,  and  called  the  Granger  to 
the  feaft.  But  Cathmor  dwelt  in  the  wood 
to  avoid  the  voice  of  praife. 

Olla  came  with  his  fongs.  Ofcar  went  to 
Cairbar's  feaft.  Three  hundred  heroes  at- 
tended  the   chief  ,   and  the  clang  of  their 

which  is  ftill  a  higher  degree  of  generoiicy  than  that 
of  Axylus  ill  Homer  s  for  the  poet  docs  nor  fay  , 
bur  rhe  good  man  raighr  ,  ar  rhe  head  of  his  own 
fable,  have  hcaid  with  pleafure  rhe  praife  bellowed  oa 
Jiim   by   rhe  people  he   entertained. 

A^'I'yXov  cT'  ^  srrscfva  ,Som  dyct£o;  Aic^vt'cT))? 

HoM.Il.  6.  li. 

Next  Tcuthra's  fon  diftain'd  the  fands  with  blood  , 
AxyUis ,  hofpitable  ,  rich  and  good  : 
111  fair  Arisbe's  walls ,  his  narivc  place  , 
He  held  his  feat ;  a  friend  ro  human  race. 
Jafl  by  the  road  ,  his  ever  open  door 
Obli^'d  the  wealthy  ,  and  rcliev'd  the  poor. 

Tope, 
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arms  is  te!ri'>Ie.  The  gray  dogs  bounded  on 
the  heath  ,  and  their  ho\5/Iing  -is  frequent. 
Fingal  faw  the  departure  of  the  hero:  the  foul 
of  the  king  v/as  fad.  He  dreads  the  gloomy 
Cairbar :  but  who  of  the  race  of  Trenmor 
feared  the  foe  ? 

My  Ton  lifted  high  the  fpear  of  Cormac : 
an  hundred  bards  met  him  with  fongs.  Cair- 
bar concealed  with  fmiles  the  death  that 
"was  dark  in  his  foul.  The  feaft  is  {J3read  , 
the  shells  refound  j  joy  brightens  the  face  of 
the  hoft.  But  it  was  like  the  parting  beam 
of  the  fun,  when  he  is  to  hide  his  red  'head 
in  a  florra, 

Cairbar  rofe  in  his  arms  ;  darknefs  gathers 
on  his  brow.  The  hundred  harps  ceafed  ac 
once.  The  clang  (i)  of  shields  is  heard.  Far 
diftant  on  the  heath  Olla  raifed  his  fong  of 
woe.  My  fon  knew  the  fign  of  death  j  and 
rifing  feized  his  fpear. 

(i)  "When  a  chief  was  determined  to  kill  a  man 
that  was  in  his  power  already  ,  ic  was  ufual  to  %- 
nify  ,  that  his  death  was  intended  ,  by  the  found 
of  a  shield  ftruck  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  fpear; 
at  the  fame  time  that  a  bard  at  a  diftance  raited 
the  deaeh-fong.  A  ceremony  of  another  kind  was 
long  ufed  in  Scotland  upon  fuch  occafions.  Every 
body  has  heard  that  a  bull's  head  was  ferved  up 
to  Lord  Douglas  in  the  caAls  of  Edinburgh  ,  as 
a  certain  fignal  of  his  approaching  death, 

Eii 
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Ofcar :  faid  the  daik-red  Caiibar,  I  behold 
the  fpear  (i)  of  Erin's  kings.  The  ipear  of 
Temora  (z)  glitters  in  thy  hand  ,  fon  of  the 
woody  Morven  1  It  was  the  pride  of  an 
hundred  kings  ,  the  death  of  heroes  of  old. 
Yield  it  ,  fon  of  Ollian  ,  yield  it  to  car- 
borne  Cairbar. 

Shall  I  yield ,  Ofcar  replied  ,  the  gift  of 
Erin's  injured  king  j  the  gift  of  fair-haired 
Cormac  ,  vhen  Oicar  fcatcered  his  foes  ?  I 
came  to  his  halls  of  joy,  when  Swaran  fled 
from  Fingal.  Gladnefs  rofe  in  the  face  of 
youth  :  he  gave  the  fpear  of  Temora.  Nor 
did  he  give  it  to  the  feeble  ,  O  Cairbar , 
neither  to  the  weak  in  foul.  The  darknefs  of 
ihy  face  is  not  aftcrm  to  me  ^  nor  are  thine 
.eyes  the  flames  of  death.  Do  I  fear  thy  clang- 
ing shield  ?  Dees  my  foul  tremble  at  OUa's 
fong  ?  No  :  Cairbar ,  frighten  thou  the  feeble  j 
Pfcar  is  like  a  rock. 

And  wilt  thou  not  yield  the  fpear ,  replied 
the  rifmg  pride  of  Cairbar  5  Are  thy  words 

(i)  Connac  ,  die  fon  of  Arth  ,  had  given  the 
fpeai  ,  which  is  here  tlie  foundation  of  the  quar- 
rel ,  to  Ofcar  ,  when  he  came  to  congratulate  him  , 
upon  Swacan's  being  expelled   from  Ireland. 

(a)  Ti'-m6r-ri'  ,  the  houfe  of  the  great  king  , 
Che  name  of  the  loyal  palace  of  the  fupreme  kings 
of  IieUnd. 
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mighty  becaufe  Fingal  is  near  ,  the  gray-hair- 
ed warrior  of  Morven.  ?Ie  has  fought  with 
little  men.  But  he  muft  vanish  before  Cair- 
bar  ,  like  a  thin  pillar  of  mill  before  the 
winds  of  Atha  (i). 

Were  he  who  fought  with  little  men  near 
the  chief  of  Atha  :  Atha's  chief  would  yield 
green  Erin  to  avoid  his  rage.  Speak,  not  of 
the  mighty ,  O  Cairbar  i  but  turn  thy  fword 
on  me.  Our  ftrength  is  equal  :  but  Fingal  is 
reaovv'ned  !  the  liril  of  mortal  men  ! 

Their  people  Caw  the  darkening  chiefs. 
Their  crowding  fteps  are  heard  around.  Their 
c\-es  roll  in  lire.  A  thoufand  Avords  are  half 
unsheathed.  Red-haired  Olla  raifed  the  fong 
of  battle:  the  trembling  joy  ofOicar's  foul 
ai'ofe  :  the  wonted  Joy  of  his  ibul  when 
Fingal's  horn  v/as  heard* 

Dark  as  the  fwelling  wave  of  ocean  be- 
fore the  rifmg  winds  ,  when  it  bends  its  head 
near  the  coaft  ,  came  on  the  hoft  of  Cairbar^ 
— Daughter  of  Tofcar  (z)  !  why  that  tear  ? 

(i)  Aiha  ,  shallow  river  :  the  name  ofCairbar'y 
feac  in  Coanaiight. 

(i)  The  poet  means  Malvina  ,  rhe  daughter  of 
Tofcar  ,  to  whom  he  addrefled  that  part  of  the 
poem  j^'which  related  to  the  death  of  Ofcar  her 
lover. 

E  iij 
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He  is  not  fallen  yet.  Many  were  the  deaths  of 
his  arm  before  my  hero  fell  \ — Behold  they 
fall  before  my  fon ,  like  the  groves  in  the  de- 
fart ,  vhen  an  angry  ghoft  rushes  through 
night,  and  takes  their  green  heads  in  his  hand! 
IViorlath  falls  :  Maronnan  dies :  Conachar 
trembles  in  his  blood.  Cairbar  shrinks  be- 
fore Ofcar's  fword  j  and  creeps  in  darkne(s 
behind  his  ftone  He  lifted  the  fpear  in  fe- 
cret  ,  and  pierced  my  Ofcar's  fide.  He  falls 
forward  on  his  shield  :  his  knee  fuftains  the 
chief  :  but  his  fpear  is  in  his  hand.  See  gloo- 
my Cairbar  (ij  falls.  The  ftcel  pierced  his 
forehead  ,  and  divided  his  red  hair  behind. 
Pie  lay  ,  like  a  shattered  rock  ,  which  Crom- 
la  shakes  from  its  fide.  But  never  more  shall 
Ofcar  rife  !  he  leans  on  his  boffy  shield.  His 
fpear  is  in  his  terrible  hand  :  Erin's  fons  ftood 
diftant  and  dark.  Their  shouts  arofe  ,  like 
th^e  crowded  noife  of  flreams,andLena  echo- 
ed around. 

Fingal  heard  the  found  ;  and  took  his  fa- 
liier's  fpear.  His  llcps  are  before  us  on  the 

(i)  The  Irish  hiflorians  place  the  death  of  Cair- 
bar in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century  :  they 
fay  ,  he  was  killed  in  battle  againft  Ofcar  the  fon 
of  Oflian  ,  but  deny  that*  he  fell  by  his  hand.  As 
they  have  nothing  to  go  upon  but  the  traditions  of 
their  bards  ,  the  tranflaror  thinks  that  the  account 
of  Odian  is  as  probable  :  at  the  wotft  ,  it'is  but 
oppoling  one  tradition  to  another. 
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heatli.  He  fpoke  the  words  of  v/oe.  I  hear 
the  nolle  of  battle  ;  andOfcar  is  alone.  Rife, 
ye  Tons  of  Morven  ,  and  join  the  hero's  fv/ord. 

Oflian  rushed  along  the  heath.  Fillan 
bounded  over  Lena.  Fergus  fle\;/  with  feet 
of  wind.  Fingal  flrode  in  his  ftrength,  and 
the  light  of  his  shield  is  terrible.  The  fons  of 
Erin  faw  it  far  diliant  ;  they  trembled  in  their 
fouls.  They  knew  that  the  wrath  of  the  king 
aiofe  ;  and  they  forefaw  their  death.  We  firfk 
arrived  j  we  fought  j  and  Erin's  chiefs  with- 
flood  our  rage.  But  when  the  king  came  , 
in  the  found  of  his  courfe  ,  what  heart  of 
Heel  could  ftand.  !  Erin  fled  over  Lena.  Death 
purfued  their  flight. 

We  faw  Ofcar  leaning  onhis  shield.  We  favr 
his  blood  around.  Silence  darkened  on  every 
hero's  face.  Each  turned  his  back  and  wept. 
The  king  flrove  to  hide  his  tears.  His  gray 
beard  whiftled  in  the  wind.  He  bends  his 
head  over  his  fon :  and  his  words  are  mixed" 
with  fighs. 

And  ait  thou  fallen  ,  Ofcar  ,  in  the  midft 
of  thy  courfe  ?  the  heart  of  the  aged  beats 
over  thee  !  He  fees  thy  coming  batdes.  He 
beholds  the  battles  which  ought  to  come, 
but  they  are  cut  off  from  thy  fame.  When 
shall  joy  dwell  -at  Selma  ?  When  shall  the 
fong  of  grief  ceafe  on  Morven  ?  My  fons^ 
Eiv 
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fall  by  degrees  :  Fingal  shall  be  tlie  hd  of 
his  race.  The  fame  which  I  have  received 
shall  pafs  away  :  my  age  will  be  without 
friends.  I  shall  lit  like  a  grey  cloud  in  my 
hall  :  nor  shall  I  exped  the  return  of  a  Con  , 
in  the  midft  of  his  founding  arms.  Weep  ,  ye 
heroes  of  Morven  i  never  more  shall  Ofcar 
life ! 

And  they  did  weep ,  O  Fingal  !  dear  wzs 
the  hero  to  their  fouls.  He  went  ou:  to  battle, 
and  the  foes  vanished  j he  returned,  in  peace , 
amidft  their  joy.  No  father  mourned  his  fon 
flain  in  youth  5  no  brother  his  brother  of 
love.  They  fell ,  without  tears ,  for  the  chief 
of  the  people  was  low  !  Bran  (i)  is  howling 
at  his  feet  :  gloomy  Luath  is  fad  ^  for  he 
had  often  led  them  to  the  chace  3  to  the 
bounding  roes  of  the  defart. 

When  Ofcar  beheld  his  friends  around ,  his 
-Vi^hite  breaft  rofe  with  a  figh. — The  groans, 
^e  laid  ,  of  my  aged  heroes  ,  the  howling 
•of  my  dogs,  the  fiidden  burfls  of  the  fong 
of  grief  have  melted  Ofcar's  foul.  My  foul, 
that  never  melted  before  ;  it  was  like  the  fleel 
of  my  fword.  —  Oflian  ,    carry  me  to  my 

(i)  Bran  was  one  of  Fingal's  dogs. He  was  Co 

remarkable  for  his  fleecnefs  ,  thar  the  poet  ,  in  a  piece 
-which  is  not  jufl  now  in  th?  tran/htor's  hanJs  , 
has  given  him  the  lame  fropcrcics  wi;h  Virgil's 
Camilla, 
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hiUs  !  Raife  the  flones  of  my  fame.  Place  the 
horn  of  the  deer ,  and  my  tVord  within  ray 
narrow  dwelling.  —  The  torrent  hereafter 
may  wash  avi/ay  the  earth  of  my  tomb  :  the 
hunter  may  find  the  fteel  and  fay  ,  «  This 
«has  been  Ofcar's  fword.)> 

And  falleft  thoii ,  Ton  of  my  fame  !  And 
shall  I  never  fee  thee  ,  Ofcar  1  When  others 
hear  ofrheir  fons ,  I  shall  not  hear  of  thee. 
The  mofs  is  on  the  llones  of  his  tomb,  and  the 
mournful  wind  is  there.  The  battle  shall  be 
fought  without  him  :  he  shall  not  purfue  the 
dark  brown  hinds.  When  the  warrior  returns 
from  battles  ,  and  tells  of  other  lands  ,  he 
will  fay  ,  I  have  feen  a  romb  ,  by  the  roar- 
ing flream,  where  a  warrior  darkly  dwells  : 
he  was  flain  by  car-borne  Ofcar,  the  firft  of 
mortal  men. — I,  perhaps  ,  shall  hear  him,  and 
a  beam  of  joy  will  rife  in  my  foul. 

The  night  would  have  defcended  in  for- 
row  ,  and  morning  returned  in  the  shadow  of 
grief:  our  chiefs  would  have  flood  like  cold 
dropping  rocks  on  Lena  ,  and  have  forgot 
the  war,  had  not  the  king  difperfed  his  grief, 
and  raifed  his  mighty  voice.  The  chiefs  ,  as 
iiew-v/akened  from  dreams ,  lift  their  heads 
around. 

How  long  shall  we  weep  on  Lena  ;  ot 
pour  our  tears  in  Ullin  ?  The   mighty  will 

E    Y 
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rot  return.  Ofcar  shall  not  rife  in  his  ftrengch. 
The  valiant  muft  fall  one  day,  and  be  no 
more  known  on  his  hills. — Where  are  our 
fathers  ,  O  warriors  !  the  chiefs  of  the  times 
cf  ol4  ?  They  have  fet  like  flats  that  have 
shone  ,  we  only  hear  the  found  of  their  praife. 
But  they  were  renowned  in  their  day  ,  and 
the  terror  of  other  times.  Thus  shall  we  pafs , 
O  warriors,  in  the  day  of  our  fall.  Then  let 
lis  be  renowned  when  we  may  j  and  leave 
our  fame  behinti  us ,  like  the  laft  beams  of 
the  fun  ,  when  he  hides  his  red  head  in  the 
xx^eil. 

Ullin  ,  my  aged  bard  !  take  the  ship  of 
the  king.  Carry  Ofcar  to  Selma  ,  and  let 
the  daughters  of  Morven  weep.  "We  shall  fight 
,5n  Erin  for  the  race  of  fallen  Cormac.  The 
days  of  my  years  begin  to  fail  :Ifeel  the  weak- 
jiefs  of  my  arm.  My  fathers  bend  from  their 
clouds ,  to  receive  their  gray-haired  fon.  But , 
^'renmor  !  before  I  go  hence ,  one  beam  of 
my  fame  shall  rife  :  lo  shall  my  days  end ,  as 
my  years  begun ,  in  fame  :  my  life  shall  be 
oneftream  of  light  to  other  times. 

Ullin  raif'd  his  white  fails  :  the  wind  of 
the  fouth  came  forth.  He  bounded  on  the 
v/aves  towards  Sehna's  walls.  —  I  remained 
an  my  grief,  but  my  words  were  not  heard. 
— The  feaft  is  fpread  on  Lena  :  an  hundred 
heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar  :  but  no 
foQg  is  raifed  over  the  chief  j  for  his  foul 
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I:ad  been  dark  and  bloody.  We  remembered 
the  fall  of  Cormac  !  and  what  could  we  fay  in. 
Cairbar's  praife  ? 

The  night  came  rolling  down.  The  light 
of  an  hundred  oaks  arofe.  Fingal  fat  beneath 
a  tree.  The  chief  of  Erha  fat  near  the  king  , 
the  gray-hair'd  llrength  of  Ufnoth. 

Old  Althan  (i)  ftood  in  the  midft  ,  and 
told  the  tale  of  fallen  Cormac.  Althan  the 
fon  of  Coiiachar  ,  the  friend  of  car-borne 
Cuchullin  :  he  dwelt  with  Cormac  in  windy 
Temora,  when  Semo's  fon  fought  with  ge- 
nerous Torlath.  —  The  tale  of  Althan  was 
mournful ,  and  the  tear  was  in  his  eye. 

{z)  The  fettlng  fun  was  yellow  on  Do- 
ra (3).  Gray  evening  began  to  defcend.  Te- 
mora's  woods  shook  with  the  blaft  of  the 
unconftant  wind.  A  cloud ,  at  length ,  ga- 

(i)  Alchan  ,  the  fon  of  Conachar  >  was  the  chief 
bard  of  Arth  king  of  Ireland.  After  the  death  of 
Arth  ,  Alchaii  attended  his  fon  Cormac  ,  and  was 

prefent  at  his  death. He  had  made   his   efcape 

from  Cairbar  ,  by  the  means  of  Cathmor  ,  and 
coming  to  Fingal ,  related  ,  as  here  ,  the  death  of 
his  maiter  Cormac. 

(2)  Alchan  fpeaks, 

f  5)  Doira  ,  the  woody  fide  of  a  mountain  ;  it  it 
here  a  hili  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Temora* 
E  vj 
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thered  in  the  weft  ,  and  a  red  fl:ar  looked 
from  behind  its  edge. — I  flood  in  the  wood 
alone  ,  and  faw  a  ghoft  on  the  darkening  air* 
His  ftride  extended  from  hill  to  hill  :  his 
shield  was  dim  on  his  fide.  It  was  the  fon  of 
Semo  :  I  knew  the  fadnefs  of  his  face.  But 
he  paffed  away  in  his  blaft  ;  and  all  was 
dark  around. —  My  foul  was  fad.  I  went  to 
the  hall  of  shells.  A  thoufand  lights  arofe  j 
the  hundred  bards  had  llrung  the  harp.  Cor- 
mac  Hood  in  the  midft  ,  like  the  morning 
flar  {  I  )  >  when  it  rejoices  on  the  eafteni 
hill,  and  its  young  beams  are  bathed  in  show- 
ers. —  The  fword  of  Artho  (z)  was  in  the 
hand  of  the  king ;  and  he  looked  with  joy 
on  its  polished  ftuds  :  thrice  he  attempted  to 
^raw  it  ,  and  thrice  he  failed  :  his  yellow 
locks  are  fpread  on  his  shoulders  :  his  cheeks 

(i)  Quails  ,  ubi  ocean'i  perfufus  Lucifer  unda  , 
Quern  Venus  ante  alios  ajlrorum  diligit  igneSy 
Extulit  OS  facrum  calo  ,  tentbrafque  refolvlt. 
Viae. 

So  from  rhs  feas  exerts  his  radiant  head  , 
The  ilai- ,  by  whom  the  lights  of  heav'n  are  led  : 
Shakes  from  his  rofy  locks  the  pearly  dews  ; 
Difpels  the  darkncfs  ,  and  the  day  renews. 

Dryden. 

(i)  Arth  ,  or  Artho  >the  father  of  Cotmac  king 
pf'lccland. 
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tjf  youth  are  red. — I  mourned  over  the  beam 
of  youth,  for  he  was  foon  to  fet. 

Ahhan  !  he  Taid  ,  with  a  fmile  ,  haft  thou 
beheld  my  father  ?  Heavy  is  the  fword  of 
the  king,  furely  his  arm  was  ftrong.  O  that 
I  were  like  him  in  battle ,  when  the  rage  of 
his  wrath  arofe  I  then  would  I  have  met  , 
like  Cuchullin  ,  the  car-borne  ion  of  Cante- 
Ja  1  But  years  may  come  on  ,  O  Althan  ! 
Tind  my  arm  be  flrong. — Haft  thou  heard  of 
Semo's  Ton,  the  chief  of  high  Temora  ?  He 
might  have  returned  with  his  fame  ;  for  he 
promifed  to  return  to-night.  My  bards  wait 
him  with  their  fongs  ,  and  my  feaft  is 
Ipread. — 

I  heard  the  king  in  filence.  My  tears  be- 
gan to  flow.  I  hid  them  with  my  gray  locks  j 
but  he  perceived  my  grief. 

Son  of  Conachar  !  he  faid ,  is  the  king 
of  Turalow  ?  Why  burfts  thy  figh  in  fecret  ? 
And  why  defcends  the  tear  ?  Comes  the 
car-borne  Torlath  ?  Or  the  found  of  the  red- 
haired  Caiibar  ? — They  come  I — for  I  fee  thy 
grief;  and  Tura's  king  is  low  !  -  Nhall  I  roc 
rush  to  battle? — But  I  cannot  lift  the  arms 
of  my  fathers ! — O  had  mine  arm  the  ftrength 
of  Cuchullin  ,  foon  v/ould  Cairbar  fly  ;  the 
fame  of  my  fathers  would  be  renewed  ,  and 
the  adions  of  other  times  ! 

He  took  his  bow  of  yew.  Tears  flow  fron\ 
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his  fparkljng  eyes.  — Grief  faddens  around  : 
the  bards  bend  forward  from  their  harps. 
The  blaft  touches  their  firings  ,  and  the 
found  of  woe  afcends. 

A  voice  is  heard  at  a  diftancc  ,  as  of  one 
3n  grief  jit  was  Carril  of  other  times,  who 
came  from  the  dark  Slimora  (i). — He  told 
of  the  death  of  Cuchullin  ,  and  of  his  mighty 
deeds.  The  people  were  fcattered  around 
his  tomb  :  their  arms  lay  on  the  ground.  They 
had  forgot  the  battle ,  for  the  found  of  his 
shield  had  ceafed. 

But  who,  faid  the  foft-voiced  Carril,  come 
like  the  bounding  roes  ?  their  ftature  is  like 
the  young  trees  of  the  plain  ,  growing  in 
a  shower  : — Soft  and  ruddy  are  their  cheeks  : 
but  fearlefs  fouls  look  forth  from  their  eyes. 
• — Who  but  the  fens  of  Ufnoth  ,  the  car- 
borne  chiefs  of  Etha  ?  The  people  rife  on 
every  fide  ,  like  the  ilrength  of  an  half- 
extinguished  fire  ,  when  the  winds  come  fud- 
denly  from  the  dcfart ,  on  their  ruflling  wings. 
• — The  found  of  Caichbat's  shield  was  heard. 
The  heroes  faw  Cuchullin  (i)  ,  in  the  form 


(i)  Slimora,  a  hill  in  Connaught  ,  near  which 
Cuchullin  was  killed. 

(  z )  That  is  ,  they  faw  a  manifeft  likenefs    be-^ 
twecn  the  pcrfon  of  Nachqs  and  Cuchullin. 
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of  lovely  Nathos.  So  rolled  his  fparklingeyes, 
and  luch  were  his  fteps  on  his  hearh. — Battles 
are  fought  at  Lego  :  the  fword  of  Nathos 
prevails.  Soon  shalt  thou  behold  him  in  thy 
halls ,  king  of  v/oody  Temora  !  — 

And  foon  may  I  behold  him ,  O  Carril ! 
replied  the  returning  joy  of  Cormac.  But 
jny  foul  is  fad  for  Cuchuliin  :  his  voice  was 
pleafant  in  mine  ear. — Often  have  we  moved 
on  Dora,  at  the  chace  of  the  dark-brown 
liinds  :  his  bow  was  unerring  on  the  moun 
tains. — He  fpoke  of  mighty  men.  He  told 
of  the  deeds  of  my  fathers  ;  and  I  felt  the 
joy  of  my  breaft. — But  fit  thou,  at  the  feaft, 
O  Carril ;  I  have  often  heard  thy  voice.  Sing 
in  the  praife  of  Cuchuliin  j  and  of  {hat  mighty 
llranger. 

Day  rofe  on  Temora  ,  with  all  the  beams 
of  the  eafl;.  Trathin  came  to  the  hall  ,  the 
fon  of  old  Gellama  (i). — I  behold  ,  hefaid  , 
a  dark  cloud  in  the  defart  ,  king  of  Innis- 
fail  1  a  cloud  it  feemed  at  firft  ,  but  now  a 
crowd  of  men.  One  ftrides  before  them  in 
his  ftrength  ;  and  his  red  hair  flies  in  the 
wind.  His  shield  glitters  to  the  beam  of  the 
€aft.  His  fpear  is  in  his  hand. 

Call  him  to  the  feaft  of  Temora^  replie<l 

(0    Gfal-lamha  ,  white-handed. 
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tlie  king  of  Erin.  My  hall  is  the  houfe  of 
Grangers  ,  fon  of  the  generous  Gellama  1  — 
Perhaps  it  is  the  chief  of  Etha  ,  coming  in  the 
found  of  his  renown. — Hail ,  mighty  ftran- 
ger  ,  art  thou  of  the  friends  of  Cormac  ? — ■ 
But  Carril  ,  he  is  dark  ,  and  unlovely  ;  and 
he  dravs  his  fv/ord.  Is  that  the  fon  of  Ufnoth, 
bard  of  the  times  of  old  ? 

It  is  not  the  fon  of  Ufnoth ,  faid  Carril , 
but  the  chief  of  Atha. — Why  comcft  thou 
in  thy  arms  to  Temora  ,  Cairbar  of  the  gloo- 
my brow  ?  Let  not  thy  fword  rife  againfl: 
Cormac  I  Whither  doll:  thou  turn  thy  fpeed  ? 

He  pafTed  on  in  his  darknefs  ,  and  feized 
the  hand  of  the  king.  Cormac  forefaw  his 
death  ,  and  the  rage  of  his  eyes  arofe.  — 
Retire  ,  thou  gloomy  chief  of  Atha  :  Nathos 
comes  with  battle.  —  Thou  art  bold  in  Cor- 
mac's  hall , for  his  arm  is  weak. — The  fword 
entered  Cormac's  fide  :  he  fell  in  the  halls  of 
his  fathers.  His  fair  hair  is  in  the  dufl.  His 
blood  is  fmoaking  round. 

And  art  thou  fallen  in  thy  halls  ,  I  faid  (i)  ^ 
O  fon  of  noble  Artho  ?  The  shield  of  Cu- 
chullin  was  not  near.  Nor  the  fpear  of  thy 
father.  Mournful  are  the  mountains  of  Erin  , 
far  the  chief  of  the  people  is  low  I — Bleft  he 

[   (i)  AUhan  fpeaks. 
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thy  foul ,  O  Cormac  !  thou  art  fnatclied  from 
the  midfl  of  thy  courfe. 

My  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Calrbar  , 
and  he  clofed  us  (i)  in  themidil  of  darknefs. 
He  feared  to  ftretch  his  fword  to  the  bards  (ij : 
though  his  foul  v/as  dark.  Three  days  we 
pined  alone  ;  on  the  fourth  ,  the  noble  Cath- 
mor  came. — He  heard  our  voice  from  the 
cave  i  he  turned  the  eye  of  his  wrath  oa 
Calrbar. 

Chief  of  Atha  !  he  faid^hov/  long  wilt  thou 
pain  my  foul  ?  Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock  of 
the  defart;  and  thy  thoughts  are  dark. — Bur 
thou  art  the  brother  of  Cathmor  ,  and  he  will 
fight  thy  battles. — But  Cathmor's  foul  is  no: 
like  thine  ,  thou  feeble  hand  of  war  !  The 
light  of  my  bofom  is  ftained  with  thy  deeds : 
the  bards  will  not  fing  of  my  renown.  They 
may  fay  ,«  Cathmor  was  brave,  but  he  fought 
«  for  gloomy  Cairbar.  »  They  will  pafs  over 
my  tomb  in  filence  ,  and  my  fame  shall  not 
be  heard. — Cairbar  I  loofe  the  bards  :  they 
are  the  fons  of  other  times.  Their  voice  shall 
be  heard  in  other  ages ,  when  the  kings  of 
Temora  have  failed, 

(i)  That  is  ,  himfelf  and  Carril  ,  as  it  afcer- 
■watds  appears. 

(i)  The  perfons  of  the  bards  were  fo  facred  , 
that  even  he  ,  vsho  had  juft  murdeicd  his  fove- 
rcign  ,  feared  to  kill  ibem, 
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We  came  forth  at  the  words  of  the  chief. 
We  faw  him  in  his  ftrength.  He  was  like  thy 
youth  ,  O  Fingal,  when  thou  firft  didft  life 
the  fpear.  —  His  face  was  like  the  funny 
field  when  it  is  bright  :  no  darknefs  moved 
over  his  brow.  But  he  came'with  his  thoufands 
to  Ullin  ,  to  aid  the  red-haired  Cairbar  :  and 
now  he  comes  to  revenge  his  death  ,  O 
king  of  woody  Morven, — 

And  let  him  come  ,  replied  the  king  ;  I 
love  a  foe  like  Cathmor.  His  foul  is  great  : 
his  arm  is  flrong  ,  and  his  battles  are  full  of 
fame. — But  the  little  foul  is  like  a  vapour 
that  hovers  round  the  marshy  lake  :  it  never 
jifes  on  the  green  hill ,  left  the  winds  meet 
it  there  :  its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave  j  and 
it  fends  forth  the  dai't  of  death, 

Ufnoth  !  thou  haft  heard  the  fame  of  Etha's 
car-borne  chiefs. — Our  young  heroes  ,  O 
warrior,  are  like  the  renown  of  our  fathers. 
■ — They  fight  in  youth  ,  and  they  fall  ;  their 
names  are  in  the  fong. — But  we  are  old  , 
O  Ufnoth,  let  us  not  fall  like  aged  oaks  ; 
which  the  blaft  overturns  in  fecret.  The  hun- 
ter came  ,  paft  and  faw  them  lying  gray 
acrofs  a  ftieam.  How  have  thefe  fallen  ?  he 
£iid  ,  and  v^/hiftling  pafTed  along. 

Raife  the  fong  of  joy  ,  ye  bards  of  Mor- 
ven ,  that  our  fouls  may  forget  the  paft.  — 
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The  red  flais  look  on  us  from  the  clouds, 
and  filently  defcend.Soon  shall  the  gray  beam 
of  the  morning  rife  ,  and  shew  us  the  foes 
of  Cormac. — Fillan  !  take  the  fpear  of  the 
king  'y  go  to  Mora's  dark-brown  fide.  Let  thine 
eyes  travel  over  the  heath  ,  like  flames  of 
fire.  Obferve  the  foes  of  Fingal  ,  and  the 
courfe  of  generous  Cathmor.  I  heard  a  di- 
ftant  found ,  like  the  falling  of  rocks  in  the 
defart. — Bucftrikc  thou  thy  shield,  at  times, 
that  they  may  not  come  through  night,  and 
the  fame  of  Morven  ceafe. — I  begin  to  be 
alone,  my  foa^  and  I  dread  the  fdU  of  my 
renown. 

The  voice  of  the  bards  arofe.  The  king 
leaned  on  the  shield  of  Trenmor. — Sleep  de- 
fcended  on  his  eyes ,  and  his  future  battles 
rofe  in  his  dreams.  The  hoft  are  fleeping 
around.  Dark-haired  Fillan  obferved  the  foe. 
His  fteps  are  on  a  diftant  hill  :  we  hear  , 
at  times, his  clanging  shield. 

One  of  the  Fragmsnrs  of  ancient  Poetry  lately 
published  ,  gives  a  diif^rent  account  of  the  death 
of  Ofcar  ,  the  Ton  of  Ollian.  The  tranflator  , 
though  he  well  knew  the  more  ptobable  tradition 
concerning  that  hero  ,  was  uir.villing  to  rejed  a 
poem  ,  which,  if  not  really  of  Olfian's  compofi- 
tion  ,  has  much  of  his  manner  ,  and  concife  turn 
of  exprellion.  A  more  correct  copy  of  that  fragment, 
which  has  fince  come  to  th;  tranflator's  hands  , 
has  enabled  h'ni  to  correft  the  miftake  ,  into  which 
a  ilmilarity  of  names  had  led  thofe    wiio  handed 
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down  the   poem  by    nadicinn. The  heroes  of 

the  piece  are  Ofcarti;e  fon  of  Caruth  ,  and  Der- 
rrid  the  fon  of  Diaran.  O/Tiaa  ,  or  perhaps  his 
imitator  ,  opens  the  poem  with  a  lamcnrarion  for 
Ofcar  ,  and  afterwards  ,  by  an  eafy  trnnficion  , 
relates  the  flory  of  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Caruth,  who 
feems  to  have  bore  the  fame  character  ,  as  well  as 
name  ,  with  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Oilian.  Though  the 
trsnflator  thinks  he  has  good  reafon  ro  rejed  ihe 
fragment  as  the  compofllion  of  0<fian  ;  yet  as  ic 
is  ,  after  all  ,  ilill  fomewhat  doubtful  whether  it  is 
or  nor,  he  has  liere  fubjoincd  it. 


w« 


H  Y  openeft  thou  afresh  the  fpn'ng  of  my 
grief  ,  O  fon  of  Alpin  ,  inquiring  how  Ofcar  ft!l  I 
JVIy  eyes  are  blind  with  tears  i  but  memory  beams 
on  my  heart.  How  can  T  relate  the  mournful  death 
of  the  head,  of  the  people  I  Chief  of  the  warriors  , 
Ofcar  ,  my  fon  ,  shall  I  fee    thee   no  more  I 

He  fell  as  the  moon  in  a  ftorm  ;  as  the  fun 
from  the  midft  of  his  courfe  ,  when  clouds  rife 
from  the  wafte  of  the  waves,  when  the  blacknefs  of 
the  ftorm  inwraps  the  rocks  of  Ardannider.  I ,  like 
an  ancient  oak  on  Morvcn  ,  I  moulder  alone  in 
my  place.  The  bla/l  hath  lopped  my  branches  away  j 
and  1  tremble  at  the  wings  of  the  north.  Chief 
of  the  warriors  ,  Ofcar ,  my  fon  1  shall  I  fee  thee 
no  more  ! 

Bur ,  fon  of  Alpin  ,  the  hero  fell  not  harmlefs 
as  the  grafs  of  the  field  ;  the  blood  of  the  mighry 
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was  on  his  Tword  ,  and  he  travelled  with  death 
thcough  the  ranks  of  their  pride.  But  Ofcar  ,  thou 
fon  of  Caruth  ,  thou  haft  fallen  low  !  No  enemy 
fell  by  thy  hand.  Thy  fpear  was  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  thy  friend. 

Dermid  and  Ofcar  were  one  :  They  reaped  the 
battle  together.  Their  friendship  was  ftrong  as  their 
ftccl  j  and  death  walked  between  them  to  the  ri^ld. 
Tliey  came  on  the  foe  like  two  rocks  falling  from 
the  brows  of  Ardven.  Their  fwords  were  ftained  with 
the  blood  of  the  valiant  :  v/arriors  fainted  at  their 
names.  "Who  was  equal  to  Ofcar  ,  but  Dermid  ! 
and  who  to   Dermid  ,  but  Ofcar  i 

They  killed  mighty  Dargo  in  the  field  ;  Dargo 
wlio  never  fled  in.  war.  His  daughter  was  fair  as 
tlie  morn  ',  mild  as  the  beam  of  night.  Her  eyes, 
hke  two  ftars  in  a  shower  :  her  breath  ,  the  gale 
of  fpring  :  het  breafts  ,  as  the  new-fallen  fnow 
floating  on  the  moving  heath.  The  warriors  faw 
her  ,  and  loved  j  their  fouls  were  fixed  on  the 
maid.  Each  loved  her  as  his  fame  ',  each  muft  poflefs 
her  or  die.  But  lT£r  foul  was  fixed  on  Ofcar  j  the 
fon  of  Caruth  was  the  youth  of  her  love.  She 
forgot  the  blood  of  her  father  j  and  loved  the 
hand  that  flew  him. 

Son  of  Caruth  ,  faid  Dermid  ,  I  love  ;  O  Of- 
car ,  1  love  this  maid.  Eut  her  foul  cleavcth  unto 
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tliee  ;  and  nothing  can  heal  Dermid.  Here  ,  pierce 
this  bofom  ,  Ofcac  j  relieve  me  ,  my  friend  ,  with 
thy  fword. 

My  fword  ,  fon  of  Diaran  ,  shall  never  be  ftaiued 
with  the  blood  of  Dermid. 

"Who  then  is  worthy  to  flay  me  ,  O  Ofcar  , 
fon  of  Caruth  ?  Let  not  my  life  pafs  away  un- 
known. Let  none  but  Ofcar  flay  me.  Send  mc  with 
honour  to  the  grave  ,  and  let  ray  death  be  renowned. 

Dermid  ,  make  ufe  of  thy  fword  ;  fou  of  Dia- 
ran ,  wield  thy  ftcel.  "VTould  that  I  fell  with  thee  ! 
that  my  death  came   from  the  hand  of  Dermid' 

They  fought  by  the  brook  of  the  mountain  , 
by  the  fl:reams  of  Branno.  Blood  tinged  the  run- 
ning water  ,  and  curdled  round  the  moffy  ftones. 
The  flately  Dermid  fell  ;  he  fell  ,'and  fmiled  in 
death. 

And  fallefl:  thou  ,  fon  of  Diaran  ,  fallcft  thou 
by  Ofcar's  hand  I  Dermid    who  never   yielded  in 

war  ,  thus  do  I  fee  thee  fall  ! He  went ,  and 

returned  to  the  maid  of  his  love  ;  he  returned  , 
but  she  perceived  his  grief. 

'^hy  thar  gloom  ,  fon  of  Caruth  ?  i(vhat  shades 
thy  mighty  foul  f 
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Though  once  renowned  for  the  bow,  O  maid, 
I  have  loll  my  fame.  Fixed  on  a  tree  by  the 
brook  of  the  hill ,  is  the  shield  of  the  valiant  Gor- 
mur  ,  whom  I  flew  in  battle.  I  have  wafted  the  day 
in  vain ,  nor  could  ray  arrow  pierce  it. 

Let  me  try ,  fon  of  Caruth  ,  the  skill  of  Dargo's 
daughter.  My  hands  were  taught  the  bow  :  my  fa- 
ther delighted  in  my  skill. 

Shz  went.  He  flood  behind  the  shield.  Her  ar- 
row flew,  and  pierced  his  breafl. 

ElelTed  be  that  hand  of  fnow  •,  and  ble{r=d  thar 
bow  of  yew !  "Who  but  the  daughter  of  Dargo  was 
worthy  to  flay  the  fon  of  Caruth  ?  Lay  me  in  the 
earth  ,  my  fair  one  j  lay  me  by  the  fide  of  Dermid. 

Ofcar  !  the  maid  replied  ,  I  have  the  foal  of  the 
mighty  Dargo.  "Well  pleafed  I  can  meet  death.  My 

forrow  I  can  end. She  pierced  her  white  bofom 

with  the  ftcel.  She  fell  ;  she  trembled  i  and  died.- 

By  the  brook  of  the  hill  their  graves  are  laid ; 
a  birch's  unequal  shade  covers  their  tomb.  Often 
on  their  green  earthen  tombs  the  branchy  Tons  of 
the  mountain  feed  ,  when  mid- day  is  all  ia  flames, 
and  fllence  over  all  the  hills. 
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CARRIC-THURA  (1)5 
A    POEM. 

tl  AST   (x)  tliou  lefc  thy  blue  courfe  Iti 
heaven  ,  golJen-haired  fon  of  the  sky  1  The 


(i)  Fingal  ,  returning  from  an  expedition  which 
he  had  made  into  the  E.oman  province  ,  refolvcd 
to  viiit  Cathulla  king  of  Inistore  ,  and  brother  to 
Comili  ,  whofe  flory  is  related  ,  at  large  ,  in  the 
dramatic  poem  ,  published  in  this  coUcdion.  Upon 
his  coming  in  fight  of  Carric-thura  ,  the  palace  of 
Cathulla  ,  he  obferved  a  flame  on  its  top  ,  which  * 
in  thofj  days  ,  was  a  iignal  of  diftrefs.  The  wind 
drove  him  into  a  bay  ,  at  fome  diftance  from  Car- 
ric-tlnira  ,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pafs  the  nighc 
on  the  shore.  Next  day  he  attacked  the  army  of 
Frorhal  king  of  Sora  who  had  befieged  Cathulla 
in  his  palace  of  Carric-thuta ,  and  took  Frochal 
himfclf  prifoncr ,  after  he  bad  engaged  him  in  x 
lingle  combat.  The  deliverance  of  Cartic-thura  is 
the  fubjcft  of  the  poem  ,  but  feveral  other  epifodcs 
are  interwoven  with  it.  It  appears  from  tradition  , 
that  this  poem  was  addrclTcd  to  a  Culdee  ,  or 
one  of  the  firft  Chriflian  miflionaries  ,  and  that 
the  ftory  of  the  Spirit  of  Loda  ,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ancient  Odin  of  Scandinavia  ,  was  introduced 
by  Oilian  in  oppofltion  to  the  Gulden's  doctrine* 
Be  this  as  it  will ,  it  lets  us  into  OUian's  notions 
of  a  fuperior  being  5  and  shews  rhat  he  was  noc 
addicted  to  the  fuperftition  wich  prevailed  all  the 
world  over  ,  before  the  introducliou  of  Chrifli* 
anity. 

(1)  The   fong  of  VUia  ,  with    which  the    poem 

Fij 
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veil:  has  opened  its  gates  ;  the  bed  of  thy  re- 
pofc  is  there.  The  v/aves  come  to  behold  thy 
beauty  :  they  lift  their  trembling  heads  :  they 
Tee  thee  lovely  in  thy  fleep  ;  but  they  shrink 
away  with  fear.  Reft  ,  in  thy  shadovv-y  cave  , 
O  fun!  and  let  thy  return  be  in  joy. —  Eut 
let  a  thoufand  lights  arife  to  the  found  of 
the  harps  of  Selma  :  let  the  beam  fpread  in 
the  hall  ,  the  king  of  shells  is  returned  !  The 
ilrife  of  Crona  (i )  is  paft  ,  like  (bunds  that 
are  no  more  :  raife  the  fong ,  O  bards ,  the 
king  is  returned  with  his  fame  1 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Ullin  ,  when  Fin- 
gal  returned  from  battle  :  when  he  returned 
in  the  fair  blushing  of  youth  j  with  all  his 
heavy  locks.  His  blue  arras  were  on  the 
hero  j  like  a  gray  cloud  on  the  fun ,  when 
he  moves  in  his  robes  of  mift  ,  and  shews 
but  half  his  beams.  His  heroes  follow  the 
king :  the  feaft  of  shells  is  fpread.  Fingal 
turns  to  liis  bards ,  and  bids  the  fong  to  rife. 

opens  ,  Is  in,  a  lyric  meafure.  It  was  iifual  with 
lingal  ,  when  he  returned  from  his  expedicions  « 
to  fend  his  bards  fingini;  before  him.  This  fpccies 
of  iriurnph  is  called,  by  Oilian  ,  zhi^  fong  of  vic- 
tory. 

(i)  Oilian  has  celebrated  the  firlfe  of  Crona  ,  in 
a  particular  poem.  This  poem  is  conneded  with  it, 
but  it  was  impofljble  for  the  tranflator  to  procure 
that  part  which  relates  to  Crona  ,  with  any  degree 
9f  parity. 
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Voices  of  echoing  Cona  1  he  faid ,  O  barJs^ 
of  orher  times  1  Ye  ,  on  v/hofe  fouls  the  bhie 
Lofts  of  our  fathers  rife  1  ftrike  the  harp  in 
ihy  hall ;  and  let  Fingal  hear  the  fong.Plea- 
fant  is  the  joy  of  grief  lit  is  like  the  shov/er 
of  fpring  ,  when  it  foftens  the  branch' 
of  the  oak  ,  and  the  young  leaf  lifts  its  green 
head.  Sing  on,  O  bards , tomorrow  we  life 
the  fail.  My  blue  courfe  is  through  the 
ocean,  to  Carric-thura's  wallsj  the  molly  walls 
of  Sarno,  where  Comala  dwelt.  There  the 
Jioble  Cathulla  fpreads  the  feaft  of  shells. 
The  boars  of  his  woods  are  many  ,  and  the 
Jfoimd  of  the  chace  shall  arife. 

Cromian  (i)  ,  fon  of  fong  !  faid  Ullin  , 
Minona  ,  graceful  at  the  harp  !  raife  the 
fong  of  Shilric  ,  to  pleale  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven.  Let  Vinvela  come  in  her  beauty  ,  like 
the  showery  bow  ,  when  it  shews  its  lovely 
head  on  the  lake  ,  and  the  fetting  fun  is 
bright.  And  she  comes  ,  O  Fingal !  her  voice 
as  foft ,  but  fad. 

(i)  One  should  think  that  the  parts  of  Shiliie 
and  Vinvela  were  reprefcnted  by  Cronnan  and  Mi- 
nona ,  whofe  very  names  denote  that  they  were' 
fingers  ,  who  performed  in  public.  Cronnan  fignifics' 
a  mournful  found  ;  Minona  ,  or  Min-'onn  ,  fofc 
air.  All  the  dramatic  poems  of  Oflian  appear  to 
have  been  prelented  before  fingal  ,  upon  folerart 
occafions. 

f  iiji 
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V    I    N    V    E    L    A. 

My  love  is  a  foii  oftKeKill.  He  puiTues 
t"he  flying  deer.  His  gray  dogs  are  panting 
around  him  j  his  bow-ftring  founds  in  the 
v/ind.  Doft  thou  reft  by  the  fount  of  the 
rock  ,  or  by  the  noife  of  the  mountain- 
ftream  ?  The  rushes  are  nodding  with  the 
wind ,  the  mill:  is  flying  over  the  hill.  I 
v/ill  approach  my  love  unperceived ,  and  fee 
liim  from  the  rock.  Lovely  I  faw  thee  firft 
by  the  aged  oak  of  Branno  (i),  thou  were 
returning  tall  from  the  chace  j  the  fuiell 
among  thy  friends. 

S    H    I    L   R    I    C. 

What  voice  is  that  I  hear  ?  that  voice 
like  the  fummer-v.ind.  —  I  fit  not  by  the 
nodding  rushes ;  I  hear  not  the  fount  of  the 
rock.  Afar ,  Vinvela  (z)  ,  afar  I  go  to  the 


(i^  Bran  ,  or  Branno  ,  fignifies  a  mountaln-f.ream  : 
ac  is  here  feme  river  known  by  that  na^ne  ,  in 
the  days  oi:  Olfian.  There  are  feveral  fniall  rivers 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  ftill  retaining  the  name 
of  Bran  ;  in  particular  one  which  fails  into  rhe  Tay 
at  Dunlceld. 

(i)  Bhtn-bheul ,  a  woman  vAth  a  melodious  voice,. 
jBh  in  the  Gah'c  LangiMge  has  tlie  fame  found  v.itij 
the  V  ia  English, 
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wars  of  Fingal.  My  doo;3  artend  me  no  more.' 
No  more  I  tread  the  hill.  No  more  from  on 
high  I  fee  thee  ,  fair- moving  by  the  ftreani 
of  the  plain;  bright  as  the  bow  of  heaven  j 
as  the  moon  on  the  weftern  wave* 

V  I   N    V    E   t   Ar 

Then  thou  art  gone  ,  O  Shilric  !  and  t 
am  alone  on  the  hill.  The  deer  are  feen  on 
the  brow  j  void  of  fear  they  graze  along. 
No  more  rhey  dread  the  wind  j  no  more  the 
rufHing  tree.  Tlie  hunter  is  far  removed  ; 
he  is  in  the  field  of  graves.  Strangers  !  Tons 
of  the  wavis  1  fpare  my  lovely  Shilric 

Shilric. 

If  fall  I  mud  in  the  field  ,  raife  high  my 
grave  ,  Vinveia.  Gray  fioncs  and  heaped-up 
earth  ,  shall  mark  me  to  future  times.  Whei> 
the  hunter  shall  lit  by  the  mound  ,  and  pro- 
diKc  his  food  at  noon  ,  «  Some  warrior  refts 
«here,  »  he  will  fay ;  and  my  fame  shall  live 
in  his  praife.  Remember  me  ,  Vinvcla,  whei> 
low  on  earth  I  lie! 

V  I    N    V    E    L    A. 

Yes  !  — !  will  remember  thee— Indeed  ray 
Shilric  will  fall.  What  shall  I  do  ,  my  lovei 
when  thou  art  gone  for  ever?  Through  thef^. 
F  iy 
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jiills  1  will  go  at  noon  :  I  will  go  through 
the  filent  heath.  There  I  will  fee  the  place 
of  thy  reft,  returning  from  the  chace.  Indee<I, 
my  Sliilric  will  fall  j  but  I  will  reraembei 
liim. 

And  I  remember  the  chief,  faid  the  king 
of  woody  Morven  j  he  confumed  the  battle 
in  his  rage.  But  now  my  eyes  behold  him 
not.  I  met  him ,  one  day  ,  on  the  hill  j  his 
cheek  was  pale  ;  his  brow  was  dark.  The 
ligh  was  frequent  in  his  breaft  :  his  fteps 
were  towards  the  defart.  But  now  he  is  not 
5n  the  crowd  of  my  chiefs ,  when  the  founds 
of  my  shields  arife.  Dwells  he  in  the  narrow 
iioufe  (i) ,  the  chief  of  high  Car  mora  (i)  ? 

Cronnan  !  faid  Ullin  of  other  times ,  raife 
the  fong  of  Shilric  ;  when  he  returned  to 
his  hills  ,  and  Vinvela  was  no  more.  He 
leaned  on  her  gray  mofTy  ftone  j  he  thought 
Vinvela  lived.  He  faw  her  fair-moving  (  5  ) 

(1)  The  grave. 

(1)  Carn-mor  ,  high  rocky  hill, 

(  3  )  The  diftindion  ,  which  the  ancient  Scots 
made  between  good  and  bad  fpiiits  ,  was  ,  thac 
the  former  appeared  fomi times  in  the  day-time 
in  lonely  unfrequented  places  ,  but  the  latter  fel- 
dom  but  by  aight ,  and  always  ia  a  difmal  gloa- 
03/  fcene. 
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f>n  the  plain  :  but  tKe  bright  form  lafled  not : 
the  fun- beam  fled  from  die  field  ,  and  she 
\/^s  feen  no  more.  Hear  the  fong  of  Shil- 
ric  :  it  is  foft,  but  fad. 

I  fit  by  tKe  mofTy  fountain  ;  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  of  winds.  One  tree  is  ruftling  above 
me.  Dark  waves  roll  over  the  heath.  The 
lake  is  troubled  below.  The  deer  defcend 
from  the  hill.  No  hunter  at  a  diftance  is 
feen  ;  no  whittling  cow  herd  is  nigh.  It  is 
mid  day :  but  all  is  filent.  Sad  arc  my  thoughts 
alone.  Didft  thou  but  appear  ,  O  my  love  , 
a  wanderer  on  the  heath  !  thy  hair  floating 
on  the  wind  behind  thee  *,  thy  bofom  heav- 
ing on  the  fight  ;  thine  eyes  full  of  tears  for 
thy  friends ',  whom  the  mift  of  the  hill  had 
concealed  1  Thee  I  would  comfort ,  my  love  , 
and  bring  thee  to  thy  father's  houfe. 

But  is  it  slie  that  there  appears ,  like  a- 
beam  of  light  on  the  heath  ?  bright  as  the 
moon  in  autumn  ,  as  the  fun  in  a  fummer- 
florm,comeft  thou  ,  lovely  maid,  over  rocks, 
over  mountains  to  me  ?  —  She  fpeaks  :  but 
how  weak  her  voice  1  like  the  breeze  in  thc- 
reeds  of  the  pool. 

Returnefl:  thou  fafe  from  the  war  ?  Where 
are  thy  friends  ,  my  love  ?  I  heard  of  thy  death 
on  the  hill  j  I  heard  and  mourned   ihee  ^ 

Shilric  I 
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Yes  ,  my  fair  ^  I  return  ;  but  I  alone  of  my 
race.  Thou  slialt  fee  them  no  more  :  their 
graves  I  raifed  on  the  plain.  But  why  arc  thou 
on  the  defert  hill  ?  Why  on  the  heath , 
alone  ? 

Alone  I  am  ,  O  Shihic  !  alone  in  the  \»'in- 
ter-houfe.  With  grief  for  thee  I  expired.  Shil- 
ric  ,  I  am  pale  in  the  tomb. 

She  fleets  ,  she  fails  av/ay  ;  ss  gray  mifl: 
before  the  v/ind  1  —  and  ,  wilt  thou  not  ftay, 
my  love?  Stay,  and  behold  my  tears !  fair  thou 
appeareft  ,  Vinvela  ?  fair  thou  waft  ,  when 
alive  i 

By  the  moffy  fountain  I  will  fit ;  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  of  winds.  When  mid-day  is 
lilcnt  around  ,  converfe  ,  O  my  love  ,  with 
me  !  come  on  the  wings  of  the  gale  !  on  the 
blaft  of  the  mountain  ,  come!  Let  rne  hear 
thy  voice ,  as  thou  paffeft: ,  when  mid-day  is 
Silent  around. 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Cronnan  ,  on  the 
jiight  of  Selma's  joy.  But  morning  rofe  in  the 
eafl  ;  the  blue  waters  rolled  in  light.  Fingal 
bade  his  fails  ro  rife  ,  and  the  winds  come 
ruftling  from  their  hills.  Inis-tore  rofe  to 
light  ,  and  Carric-thura's  mofTy  towers.  Bur 
the  fign  of  diftrefs  was  on  their  top  ;  the 
green  flame  edged  with  fmoke.  The  king  of 
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Morven  ftnick  his  breafr :  he  afTumed  ,at  once, 
liJs  fpear.  His  darkened  biow^  bends  forward 
to  the  coall :  he  looks  back  to  the  lagging 
winds.  His  hair  isdifordered  on  his  back.  The 
filence  of  the  king  is  terrible. 

Night  came  down  on  the  Tea  ;  Rotha's  bay 
received  the  ship.  A  rock  bends  along  the 
coaft  \vi:h  all  its  echoing  wood.  On  the  top 
is  the  circle  (i)  ofLoda,  and  the  raofTy  ftone 
of  po\s^er.  A  narrow  plain  fpreads  beneath  , 
covered  with  grafs  and  aged  trees  ,  which  the 
mid-night  winds, in  their  wrath,  had  torn 
from  the  shaggy  rock.  The  blue  courfe  of  a 
ftream  is  there  :  and  the  lonely  blaft  of  ocean 
purfues  the  thiftle's  beard. 

The  flame  of  three  oaks  arofe  :  the  feail 
is  fpread  around  :  but  the  foul  of  the 
king  is  fad  ^  for  Carrie  -  thura's  battling 
chief.  The  wan  ,  cold  moon  rofe  ,  in  the 
eaft.  Sleep  defcended  on  the  youths  :  their 
blue  helmets  glitter  to  the  beam  ;  the  fading 
fire  decays.  But  fleep  did  not  reft  on  the  king  : 
he  rofe  in  the  midft  of  his  arms  ,  and  flowly 
afcended  the  hill  to  behold  the  flame  of  Sar- 
no's  tower. 

The  flame  was  dim  and  diftant  j  the  moon 

(i)  The  circle  of  Loda  is  fuppo fed  to  be  a  place 
of  worship  among  the  Scandinavians  ,  as  rhe  fpiric 
of  Loda  is  thought  to  be  the  fame  wich  their  God 
Odin, 

F  >j 
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hid  her  red  face  in  the  eaft.  A  blaft  came  from 
the  mountain  ,  and  bore  ,  on  its  wings  ,  the 
Ipirit  of  Lodd.  He  came  to  his  place  in  his 
terrors  (i)  ,  and  he  shook  his  dusky  fpear. — 
His  eyes  appear  like  flames  in  his  dark  face  ; 
and  his  woice  is  like  diflant  thunder.  Fingal 
advanced  with  the  (pear  of  his  ftrength  ,  and 
raifed  his  voice  on  high. 

Son  of  night ,  retire  :  call  thy  winds  and 
fly !  Why  doft  thou  come  to  my  prefence  , 
Xv'ith  thy  shadowy  arms  ?  Do  I  fear  thy  gloo- 
my form  ,  difmal  fpirit  of  Loda  ?  Weak  is 
ihy  shield  of  clouds  :  feeble  is  that  meteor, 
thy  fword.  The  blaft  rolls  them  together  ; 
and  thou  thyfelf  doft  vanish.  Fly  from  my 
prefence ,  fon  of  night  1  call  thy  winds  and 
fly  ! 

Doft  thou  force  me  from  my  place  ,  re- 
plied the  hollow  voice  ?  The  people  bend  be- 
fore me.  I  turn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  the 
valiant.  I  look  on  the  nations ,  and  they  va- 
nish :  my  noftrils  pour  the  blaft  of  death, 
I  come  (2)  abroad  on  the  winds  :  the  tem- 

(i)  He  is  defcribed  ,  in  a  fimile  ,  in  the  poem 
'»oncerning  the  death  ofCuchullin. 

(  »  )  There  is  a  great  refemblance  between  rhe 
tetrors  of  this  mock  divinity  »  and  thofe  of  the 
true  God  ,  as  ihcy  are  ddcribed  ia  the  jSUi 
ITalm, 
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pefts  are  before  my  face.  But  my  dwelling  is 
calm  t  above  the  clouds  j  the  fields  of  my 
reft  are  pleafant. 

Dwell  then  in  thy  calm  field ,  faid  Fin- 
gal  ,  and  let  Comhal's  fon  be  forgot.  Do  my 
fteps  afcend  ,  from  my  hills  ,  into  thy  peace- 
ful plains  ;  Do  I  meet  thee  ,  with  a  fpear, 
on  thy  cloud  ,  fpirit  of  difmal  Loda !  ^^hy 
then  doft  thou  frown  on  Fingal  ?  or  shake 
thine  airy  fpear  ?  But  thou  frowneft  in  vain: 
I  never  fled  from  mighty  men.  And  shall  the 
fens  of  the  wind  frighten  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven  ?  No  :  he  knows  the  weaknefs  of  their 


Fly  to  thy  land ,  replied  the  form  :  receive 
the  wind  and  fly.  The  blafls  are  in  the  hol- 
low of  my  hand  :  the  courfe  of  the  ftorni 
is  mine.  The  king  of  Sora  is  my  fon  ,  he 
bends  at  the  ftone  of  my  pov/er.  His  battle 
is  around  Carric-thura  ;  an*^  he  will  prevail. 
Fly  to  thy  land  ,  fon  of  Comhal  ,  or  feel 
my  flaming  wrath. 

He  lifted  high  his  shadowy  (pear  ;  and 
bent  forward  his  terrible  height.  But  the  king, 
advancing  ,  drew  his  fword  j  the  blade  of  dark- 
brown  Luno  (i).  The  gleaming  path  of  the 

(i)  The  famous  fword  of  Fingal  ,  made  b^  Lun  , 
Ot  Luno  ,  fmith  o£  Loci^iiia» 
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fceel  winds  through  the  E^Ioomy  f;hofl:.  The 
form  fell  shapelefs  into  air  ,  like  a  column 
of  fmoke  ,  which  the  ftalf  of  the  boy  dif- 
turbs ,  as  it  rifes  from  the  half-extinguished 
furnace. 

The  fpirlt  of  Loda  shrieked  ,  as ,  rolled 
into  himfelf ,  he  rofe  on  the  wind.  Inidors 
shook  at  the  found.  The  waves  heard  it  on 
the  deep  :  they  flopped  ,  in  their  courfe  , 
with  fear  :  the  companions  of  Fingal  dart- 
ed ,  at  once  ;  and  took  their  heavy  fpears. 
They  miffed  the  king  :  they  rofe  with  rage  j 
all  their  arras  refound. 

The  moon  came  forth  in  the  eaft.  The 
king  returned  in  the  gleam  of  his  arms.  The 
joy  of  his  youths  was  great  ;  their  fouls  fet- 
tled ,  as  a  fea  from  a  ftorm.  Uliin  raifed  the 
fong  of  gladnefs.  The  hills  of  Iniftore  re- 
joiced. The  flame  of  the  oak  arofe  ',  and  the 
tales  of  heroes  are  told. 

But  Frothal ,  Sora's  battling  king,  fits  in 
fadnefs  beneath  a  tree.  The  hoft  fpreads 
around  Carric-thura,  He  looks  towards  the 
walls  with  rage.  He  longs  for  the  blood  of 
Cathulla ,  who  ,  once  ,  overcame  the  king 
in  war. — When  Annir  reigned  (r)  in  Sora, 


(i)  Annir  was  alfo  the  father  of  Erragon  *   who 
y/As  killed  afcer  the  death  of  bis  biothci-   f  coib^l* 
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tlie  father  of  car-borne  Frothal ,  a  blaft  rofe 
on  the  lea  ,  and  carried  Frothal  to  Iniftore. 
Three  days  he  feafted  in  Sarno's  halls ,  and 
faw  the  How  rolling  eyes  of  Comila.  He 
loved  her  ,  in  the  rage  of  youth  ,  and  rushed 
to  feize  the  white-armed  maid.  Cathulla  mec 
the  chief.  The  gloomy  battle  rofe.  Frothal 
is  bound  in  the  hall  :  three  days  he  pined 
alone.  On  the  fourth  ,  Sarno  fent  him  to  his 
ship  ,  and  he  returned  to  his  land.  But  wrath 
darkened  in  his  foul  againft  the  noble  Ca- 
thulla. When  Annir's  ftone  (i)  of  fame  arofe, 
Frothal  came  in  his  ftrcngth.The  battle  burn- 
ed round  Carric-thura  ,  and  Sarno's  wiolTy 
walls. 

Morning  rofe  on  Iniilore.  Frothal  ftruck 
his  dark-broYvn  shield.  His  chiefs  ftarted  a: 
the  found  ;  they  flood  ^  but  their  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  Tea.  They  faw  Fingal  coming 
in  his  firength  ;  and  Hrll  the  noble  Thubar 
fpoke. 

Who  comes  like  the  ftag  of  the  mountain  , 
■with  all  his  herd  behind  him  ?  Frothal,  it  is 
a  foe  J  I  fee  his  forward  fpear.  Perhaps  it 

The  death  of  Erragon  is  the  fubjed  of  the  battle 
cf  Lora  y  a  poem  in  this  collection. 

(i)  That  is  ,  after  the  death  of  Annir.  To  e.tt:6t 
tbs  ftone  of  one's  fame  ,  was  ,  in  other  words  ^ 
CO  fay  that  the  peifou  was  dead. 
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is  the  king  of  Morven ,  Fingal  the  firil  of 
men.  His  adions  are  well  known  on  Gor-- 
mal  ;  the  blood  of  his  foes  is  in  Scarno's 
halls.  Shall  I  ask  the  peace  (i)  of  kings  ? 
He  is  like  the  thunder  of  heaven. 

Son  of  the  feeble  hand  ,  faid  Frothal,shall  my 
days  begin  in  darknefs  ?  Shall  I  yield  before 
I  have  conquered  in  battle  ,  chief  of  lireamy 
Tora  ?  The  people  would  fay  in  Sora  ,  Fro- 
thai  flew  forth  like  a  meteor  ;  but  the  dark 
cloud  met  it ,  and  it  is  no  more.  No  ;  Thu- 
bar  ,  I  will  never  yield  j  my  fame  shall  fur- 
round  me  like  light.  No  :  I  will  never  yield  ^ 
king  of  ftrearay  Tora. 

He  went  forth  with  the  ftream  of  his 
people  ,  but  they  met  a  rock  :  Fingal  ftood 
unmoved  ,  broken  they  rolled  back  front 
his  fide.  Nor  did  they  roll  in  fafety  j  the 
fpear  of  the  king  purfued  their  flight.  The 
field  is  covered  with  heroes.  A  rifing  hill 
prcferved  the  flying  hoft. 

Frothal  faw  their  flight.  The  rage  of  his 
bofom  rofe.  He  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground, 
and  called  the  noble  Thubar. — Thubar  !  my 
people  fled.  My  fame  has  ceafed  to  rife.  I 
will  fight  the  king  •,  I  feel  my  burning  foul. 
Send  a  bard  to  demand  the  combat.  Speak 
not  againft  Frothal's  words. — But ,  Thubar  J 

(i)  Honourable  terms  of  peace, 
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I  love  a  maid  ;  she  dwells  by  Thano's  ftrcam , 
tlie  white-bofomed  daughter  of  Herman  , 
Utha  vith  the  fofcly-rolliiig  eyes.  She  fear- 
ed the  daughter  ( i)  of  Iniftorc  ,  and  her  fofc 
ilghs  rofe  ,  at  my  departure.  Tell  to  Utha 
that  I  am  lov  j  but  that  ray  foul  delighted 
in  her. 

Such  were  his  words  ,  refolved  to  fight. 
But  the  foft  figh  of  Utha  was  near.  She  had 
follovv'ed  her  hero  over  the  fea  ,  in  the  ar- 
mour of  a  man.  She  rolled  her  eye  on  the 
youth,  in  fecret,  from  beneath  a  glittering 
helmet.  But  now  she  faw  the  bard  as  he 
went  ,  and  the  fpear  fell  thrice  from  her 
hand.  Her  loofe  hair  flew  on  the  wind.  Her 
white  breaft  rofe  ,  with  fighs.  She  lifted  up 
her  eyes  to  the  king  j  she  would  fpeak  ,  but. 
thrice  she  failed. 

Fingal  heard  the  words  of  the  bard ;  he 
came  in  the  ftrength  of  fteel.  They  mixed 
their  deathful  fpears  ,  and  raifed  the  gleam 
of  their  fwords.  But  the  fteel  of  Fingal  de- 
fcended  ,  and  cut  Frochal's  shield  in  twain. 
His  fair  fide  is  expofed  j  half  bent  he  fore- 
fees  his  death. 


(i)  By  the  daughter  of  Iniftore  ,  Frothal  mean* 
Comalu ,  of  whofe  deach  Utha  probably  had  not 
heard  j  confcLjuenrly  she  feared  that  the  former  paf- 
iioa  of  f  rochai  for  ComaU  might  retutir. 
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Darknefs  gathered  on  Utiia's  foul.  The  tear 
rolled  down  her  cheek.  She  rushed  to  co- 
ver the  chief  vith  her  shield  j  but  a  fallen 
oak  met  her  fteps.  She  fell  on  her  arm  of 
fnow  ;  her  shield  ,  her  helmet  flew  wide.  Her 
white  bofom  heaved  to  the  fight  j  her  dark" 
brown  hair  is  fpread  on  earth. 

Fingal  pitied  the  white-armed  maid  :  lie 
ftayed  the  uplifted  fword.  The  tear  was  in 
the  eye  of  the  king  ,  as,  bending  forward, 
he  fpoke.  King  of  ftreamy  Sora  1  fear  not 
the  fv/ord  of  Fingal.  It  was  never  ilained  with 
the  blood  of  the  vanc^uisiied  j  it  never  pierced 
a  fallen  foe.  Let  thy  people  rejoice  along  the 
blue  Vv'aters  of  Tora  :  let  the  maids  of  thy 
love  be  glad.  Why  shouldft  thou  fall  in  thy 
youth  3  king  of  llreamy  Sora  r 

Froihal  heard  the  words  of  Fingal  ,  and 
faw  the  rifing  maid  :  they  (r)  il:ood  in  fi- 
lence  ,  in  their  beauty  :  like  two  young  trees 
of  the  plain  ,  when  the  shower  of  fpring  is 
on  their  leaves ,  and  the  loud  winds  are  laid. 

Daughter  of  Herman  ,  (aid  Frothal  ,  didfl 
thou  come  from  Tora's  ftreams  ?  didft  thou 
come,  in  thy  beauty  ,  to  behold  thy  warrior 
low  ?  But  he  was  low  before  the  mighty  , 
maid  of  the  flow-rolling  eye  I  The  feeble 

(i)  Frothal  and  Utha, 
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clii  not  overcome  the  Ion  of  cat-borne  An- 
nir.  Terrible  art  thou  ,  O  king  of  Pvlorvcn  I 
in  battles  of  the  fpear.  But ,  in  peace  ,  tholi 
an  like  the  fun  ,  when  he  looks  through  a 
filent  shower  :  the  flowers  lift  their  fair  heads 
before  him  ;  and  the  gales  shake  their  ruft- 
ling  wings.  O  that  thou  v/ert  in  Soral  that 
my  feall  were  fpread  !  —  The  futurv;  kin2;s  of 
Sora  would  fee  thy  arms  and  rejoice.  They 
would  rejoice  at  the  fame  of  their  fathers  , 
who  beheld  tlve  mighty  Fingal. 

Son  of  Annir,  replied  the  king  ,  the  fame 
of  Sora's  race  sliall  be  heard. — When  chiefs 
iire  llrong  in  battle  ,  then  does  the  fong  arife. 
But  if  their  Cx'ovds  are  flretched  over  the 
feeble  :  if  the  blood  of  the  weak  has  ilained 
their  arms  j  the  bard  shall  forget  them  ia 
the  fong,  and  their  tombs  shall  not  be  known. 
The  ftranger  shall  come  and  build  there  ,  and 
remove  the  heapcd-up  earth.  An  half-vizoni 
fword  shall  rife  before  him  j  and  bending 
above  it  ,  he  will  fay  ,  «  Thefe  are  the  arms 
<i  of  chiefs  of  old  3  but  their  names  are 
«  not  in  fong.  «  —  Come  thou  ,  O  Fro- 
thai  ,  to  the  feafl  of  Inlfcore  ;  let  the  maid  of 
thy  love  be  there  j  and  our  faces  will  brighten 
with  joy. 

Fingal  took  his  fpear  ,  moving  in  the  fleps 
of  his  might.  The  gates  of  Carric-thura  are 
opened.  The  feaft  of  shells  is  fpread. — 
The  voice  of  mufic  arofe,  Gladnefs  brightcii' 
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cd  in  the  hall.  —  The  voice  of  Ullin  waS 
heard  ;  the  harp  of  Selma  was  ftrung.  — 
Utha  rejoiced  in  his  prefence  ,  and  demand- 
ed the  fong  of  grief;  the  big  tear  hung  in 
her  eye  ,  v/hen  the  foft  (i)  Crimora  fpoke ; 
Crimora  the  daughter  of  Rinval  ,  who  dwelt 
at  Loiha's  (z)  mighty  ftrcam.  The  tale  was 
Jong  ,  but  lovely  ;  and  pleafed  the  blushing 
maid  of  Tora. 

Crimora  (3). 

Who  Cometh  from  the  hill ,  like  a  cloud 
tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  weft  ?  Whofc 
voice  is  that ,  loud  as  the  wind  ,  but  pleafant 
as  the  harp  of  Carril  (4)  ?  It  is  my  love  in 
the  light  of  fteel  j  but  fad  is  his  darkened 

(i)  There  is  a  propriety  in  introducing  this  spi- 
fode  ,  as  the  fiiuacions  of  Crimora  and  tJtha  were  fia 
fimilar. 

(i)  Lotha  was  the  ancient  name  of  one  of  the 
great  rivers  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  only  one 
of  them  that  ftill  retains  a  name  of  a  hke  found 
is  Lochy  ,  in  Invernefshire  ;  hut  whether  it  is  Jthe  ri- 
ver mentioned  here ,  the  tranflator  will  not  pretend 
to  fay, 

(3)  Cri-mora,  a  woman  of  a  great  four, 

(4)  Perhaps  the  Carril  mentioned  here  is  the  fame- 
with  Carril  the  fon  of  Kinfena  ,  Cuchullin's  bard. 
The  name  itfclfis  proper  to  any  bard  ,  as  il  figni- 
fies  a.  fptighily  and  harmenious  found. 
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bro^.  Live  die  mighty  race  of  Fingal  ?  or 
what  dirturbs  my  Connal  (i)  J 

C   O    N    N    A   L, 

They  live.  I  faw  them  return  from  the 
chace ,  like  a  ftream  of  light.  The  fun  was  on 
their  shields.  Like  a  i.idge  of  fire  they  defcend- 
ed  the  hill.  Loud  is  the  voice  of  the  youth  ; 
the  war  ,  my  love  ,  is  near.  To-morrow  the 
terrible  Dargo  comes  to  try  the  force  of 
our  race.  The  race  of  Fingal  he  defies  j  the 
race  of  battle  and  wounds- 

C   R   I    M    O    R    A, 

Connal  ,  I  faw  his  fails  like  gray  mi  (I 
on  the  (^\blc  wave.  They  flowly  came  to  land. 
Connal ,  many  are  the  warriors  of  Dargo  ,1 

Connal. 

Bring  me  thy  father's  shield  ;  the  boffy  , 
iron  shield  of  Rinval  j  that  shield  like  the 
full  moon  when  it  moves  darkened  through 
heaven. 

(i)  Connal  ,  t!ii:  Con  of  Duran  ,  was  one  of  the 
moit  famous  heroes  of  Fingal  j  he  was  flain  in  a 
battle  againit  Dargo  a  Bricon  •■,  but  whether  by  the 
baud  of  the  enemy  »  or  that  of  his  miltrefs  ,  tia- 
dicion  does  not  determine. 
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C    R    I    M    O    R    A. 

That  sliield- 1  bring ,  O  Connal  ;  but  Ic 
(lid  not  defend  my  father..  By  the  fpear  ot 
Gormar  he  fell.  Thou  may'il  fail  ,  O  Cou- 
nal  ! 

C    O    N    N    A    L. 

Fall  hideed  I  maytButraife  my  tomb,Cri- 
mora.  Gray  ftones  ,  a  mound  of  earth  ,  shall 
keep  my  memory.  Bend  thy  red  eye  over 
my  tomb  ,  and  beat  thy  mournful  h.eaving 
breaft.  Though  fair  thou  art ,  my  love  ,  as 
the  light  ;  more  pleaHint  than  the  gale  of 
the  hill  ;  yet  I  will  not  ftay.  Raife  my  tomb , 
Grimora. 

C    R    I    M    O    R    A. 

Then  give  me  thofe  arms  of  light  ;  that 
fword  ,  and  that  (pear  offleel.  I  shall  meet 
Dargo  with  thee  ,  and  aid  ray  lovely  Con- 
nal.  Farevvel  ,  ye  rocks  of  Ardven  1  ye  deer  1 
and  ye  ftreams  of  the  hilll — Whe  shall  re- 
turn no  more.  Our  tombs  are  diftant  far. 

And  did  they  return  no  more  ?  faid  Utha's 
turfting  iigh.  Fell  the  mighty  in  battle  ,  and 
<iid  Crimora  live  ?  —  Her  fleps  were  lone- 
ly ,  and  her  foul  was  (ad  for  Connal.  Was 
he  not  voung  and  loyely  j  like  the  beam 
of  the  felting  fun  ?  Ullin  fasv  the  virgin's 
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tear ,  and  took  the  fofcly-trembling  harp  : 
the  fong  was  lovely  ,  but  fad ,  and  lilence 
v/as  in  Carric-thura. 

Autumn  is  dark  on  the  mountains;  ;  gray 
1111(1  refts  on  the  hills.  The  whirlwind  is  heard 
on  the  hca^h.  Dark  rolls  the  river  through  the 
narrow  plain.  A  tree  ftands  alone  on  the 
hill,  and  marks  the  flumbering  Connal.  The 
leaves  vv'hirl  round  with  the  wind  .  and  ftrew 
the  grave  of  the  dead.  At  times  are  feen  here 
the  ghofts  of  the  deceafed  ,  when  the  mufing 
hunter  alone  ftalks  flowly  over   the  heath. 

Who  can  reach  the  fource  of  thy  race  ,  O 
Connal  :  and  who  recount  thy  fathers  ?  Thy 
family  grew  like  an  oak  on  the  mountain , 
which  meeteth  the  wind  with  its  lofty  head. 
But  now  it  is  torn  from  the  earth.  Who  shall 
lupply  the  place  of  Connal  ? 

Here  was  the  din  of  arms  ;  and  here  the 
groans  of  the  dying.  Bloody  are  the  wars 
of  Fingal !  O  Connal  I  it  was  here  thou  didfi: 
fall.  Thine  arm  was  like  a  ftorm  j  thy  fword 
a  beam  of  the  sky  ;  thy  height ,  a  rock  on 
the  plain  ;  thine  eyes  ,  a  furnace  of  fire. 
Louder  than  a  ftorm  was  thy  voice  ,  in  the 
battles  of  thy  fteel.  Warriors  fell  by  thy  fword, 
as  the  thiftlc  by   the  ftaff  of  a  boy. 

Dargo  the  mighty  came  on  ,  like  a  cloud 
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of  thunder.  His  brows  were  contraded  and 
dark.  His  eyes  like  two  caves  in  a  rock.  Bright 
rofe  their  (words  on  each  fide  j  dire  was  the 
clang  of  their  fteel. 

The  daughter  of  Rinval  was  near  ;  Cri- 
mora  bright  in  the  armour  of  man  ;  her 
yellow  hair  is  loofe  behind,her  bow  is  in  her 
hand.  She  followed  the  youth  to  the  war  , 
Connal  her  much-beloved.  She  drew  the 
firing  on  Dargo  ;  but  erring  pierced  her 
Connal.  He  falls  like  an  oak  on  the  plain ; 
like  a  rock  from  the  shaggy  hill.  What  shall 
she  do  ,  haplefs  maid  ! — He  bleeds ;  her  Con- 
nal dies.  All  the  night  long  slie  cries  ,  and 
^all  the  day  ,  O  Connal ,  my  love  ,  and  my 
friend  .1   With  grief  the  fad  mourner  dies. 

Earth  here  Inclofcs  the  lovelieft  pair  on 
the  hill.  The  grafs  grows  between  the  ftones 
of  the  tomb  ;  I  often  fit  in  the  mournful 
$had.e.  The  wind  fighs  through  the  grafs ;  their 
jTicmory  rushes  on  my  mind.  Undifturbed 
you  now  flecp  together  ;  in  the  tomb  of  the 
mountain  you  reft  alone. 

And  foft  be  your  refi: ,  faid  Utha  ,  children 
of  ftreamy  Lotha.  I  will  remember  you  with 
tears  ,  and  my  fecret  fong  shall  rife  ;  when 
the  wind  is  in  the  groves  of  Tora  ,  and  the 
ilream  is  roaring  near.  Then  shall  \q  come 
on  aiy  foul ,  with  all  your  lovely  grief. 

Three 
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Three  Jays  feafled  the  kings  :  on  the 
fourth  their  white  fails  arofe.  The  winds  of 
the  north  carry  the  ship  of  Fingal  to  Mor- 
ven's  woody  land. —  But  the  fpirit  ofLoda 
fat  ,  in  liis  cloud  ,  behind  the  ships  of  Fro- 
thai.  He  hung  forward  with  all  his  blafts  , 
and  fpread  the  whice-bofomed  fails. —  The 
wounds  of  his  form  were  not  forgot  j  he 
(till  feared  (i)  the  hand  of  the  king. 

(i)  The  ftory  of  Fingal  and  rlia  fpirit  of  Loda  , 
■fuppofed  ro  be  the  faiiious  Odin  ,  is  the  molt  excra- 
vagaiit  fiilion  in  all  Olfian's  poems.  Ic  is  nor,  how- 
ever ,  wichouc  precpdencs  in  the  heft  posts 5  and  ic 
muft  be  faid  for  O-lian  ,  that  hs  fays  nothing  buc 
what  pcrfeclly  agreed  w'nh  the  notions  of  the  ti- 
mes ,  concerning  ghofts.  T'my  thought  the  fouls 
of  the  dead  were  materia!  >  and  confeijuentlf 
fufccptible  of  pain.  \Vhcther  a  proof  could  be  drawn 
from  this  palfage  ,  that  OlTian  had  no  notion  of 
a  divinity  ,  I  shall  leave  to  others  to  determine  ; 
it  appears  ,  however  ,  that  he  was  of  opinion  , 
that  fuperior  beings  ought  to  take  no  notice  of 
wiiat  palled  am.ong  men. 
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OTAR  of  the  defcending  night  !  fair  is 
thy  light  in  the  weft  !  thou  lifteft  thy  un- 
shorn head  from  thy  cloud  :  thy  fteps  are 
ftately  on  the  hill.  What  doft  thou  behold 
in  the  plain  ?  The  ftormy  winds  are  laid.  The 
murmur  of  the  torrent  comes  from  afar.  Roar- 
ing waves  climb  the  diftant  rock.  The  flies 
of  evening  are  on  their  feeble  wings,  and 

{i)  This  poem  fixes  the  antiquity  of  a  cuftom  , 
%vhich  is  well  known  to  have  prevailed  afterwards  , 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  ,  and  in  Ireland.  Th6 
bards  ,  at  an  annual  feaft ,  provided  by  the  king 
or  chief,  repeated  their  poems  ,  and  fuch  of  thcni 
as  were  thought  ,  by  him  ,  worthy  of  being  pre- 
fsrved  ,  were  carefully  taught  to  their  children  , 
in  order    to  have    them    tranfmitted    to  poftevity. 

It  was  one  of  thofe  occafions  that  afTorded  the 

fubjed   of  the  prcfcnt   poem  to  Ofliaa.  It    iu 

called  in  the  original.  The  Songs  of  Sclma  ,  which 
title  it  was  thought  proper  to  adopt  in  th:  tranfla- 
tion. 

The  poem  is  entirely  lyric  ,  and  has  great  va- 
fiety  of  verification.  The  addrefs  to  the  evening 
iVar  ,  with  which  it  opens  ,  has  ,  in  the  original  , 
all  the  harmony  that  numbers  could  give  it  j  flow- 
ing d(jwn   vith  all  that  tranquillity  and  foftnefs  , 

which  the  fcene  defcribed  naturally  infpires. 

Three  of  the  fongs  wich  are  introduced  in  this  piece  , 
were  published  among  the  fragments  of  ancientpoe- 
try  ,  printed  laft  year. 

G  iij 
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the  hum  of  their  courfe  is  on  the  field. 
What  doft  thou  behold  ,.  fair  light  ?  But  thou 
doft  fmile  and  depart.  The  waves  eome 
with  joy  around  thee  ,  and  bathe  thy  lovely 
hair.  Farewel ,  thou  filent  beam  1 — Let  the 
light  of  OfTiati's  foul  arife. 

And  it  does  arife  in  its  ftrength  !  I  behold 
my  departed  friends.  Their  gathering  is  on 
Lora ,  as  in  the  days  that  are  paft.  —  Fin- 
gal  comes  like  a  watry  column  of  milt  ;  his 
heroes  are  around.  And  fee  the  bards  of  the 
fong  ,  gray-haired  Ullin  ;  ftately  Ryno  ;  AI- 
pin  (i)  ,  wirh  the  tuneful  voice  ,  and  the  fofc 
complaint  of  Minona  ! —  How  are  ye  chang- 
ed, my  friends ,  fince  the  days  of  Selma's  feaft  I 
when  we  contended  ,  like  the  gales  of  the 
fpring  ,  that  ,  flying  over  the  hill ,  by  turnS 
bend  the  feebly-whiftling  grafs. 

Minona  then  came  forth  in  her  beauty  ; 
with  down-caft  look  and  tearful  eye  •,  her 
hair  flew  flowly  on  the  blaft  that  rushed  un- 

())  Alpin  is  from  the  fame  root  wich  Albion, 
or  rather  Albin  ,  the  ancbnt  name  of  Britain  j  Alp  , 
high  in  land  ,  or  country.  The  prefent  name  of 
Gur  ifland  has  its  otigin  in  the  Celtic  tongue  5  fo 
that  thofe  who  derived  it  from  any  other ,  betrayed 
their   ignorance    of  the    ancient  language     of    our 

country. Britain  comes  from  Breac't  in  ,    vd- 

riegated  ijland  ,  fo  called  from  the  face  of  the 
country  ,  from  the  natives  painting  themfelyes  j  or 
from  their  pairy-coloured  deaths. 
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frequent  from  the  hill. — The  fouls  of  the 
heroes  were  fad  when  she  raifed  the  tune- 
ful voice  ;  for  often  had  they  feen  the  grave 
of  Salgar  (i),  and  the  dark  dwelling  ofwhite- 
feofomed  Colma  (i).  Colmaleft  alone  on  the 
-Bill ,  with  all  her  voice  of  mufic  !  Salgar 
promifed  to  come  :  but  the  night  defcended 
round.  —  Hear  the  voice  of  Colma  ,  when 
she  fat  alone  on  the  hill  1 

Colma, 

It  is  night  ;  —  I  am  alone  ,  forlorn  on 
the  hill  of  ftorms.  The  wind  is  heard  in  the 
mountain.  The  torrent  shrieks  down  the 
lock.  No  hut  receives  me  from  the  rain  j 
forlorn  on  the  hill  of  winds. 

Rife  ,  moon  !  from  behind  thy  clouds  ; 
ftars  of  the  nio;ht  appear  I  Lead  me  ,  fome 
light ,  to  the  place  where  my  love  refts  from 
the  toil  of  the  chace  !  his  bow  near  him, 
unflrung  j  his  dogs  panting  around  him.  But: 
here  I  muft  fit  alone  ,  by  the  rock  of  the 
moffy  ftream.  The  flream  and  the  wind  roar  ; 
nor  can  I  hear  the  voice  of  my  love. 

Why  delays  my  Salgar  ,  why  the  fon  of 

(1)  Sealg-'cr  ,  a  hunter, 

(i).Cul-raach  ,  a  woman  n^hh  fine  hair, 
G  iy 
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the  hill  ,  his  promife  ?  Here  is  the  rock  > 
and  the  tree  y  and  here  the  roaring  Aream. 
(Thoii  didft  promife  v/ith  night  to  be  here. 
Ah  !  whither  is  my  Salgar  gone  ?  With  thee 
i  would  fly  my  father  ;  with  thee  ,  my  bro- 
ther of  pride.  Our  race  have  long  been  foes  j 
tut  we  are  not  foes,  O  Salgar. 

Ceafe  a  little  while  ,  O  wind  !  ftream  ,  be 
thou  filent  a  while  !  let  my  voice  be  heard 
over  the  heath  ;  let  my  wanderer  hear  me. 
Salgar  !  it  is  I  who  call.  Here  is  the  tree , 
and  the  rock.  Salgar  ,my  love  1  I  am  here. 
^Why  delayell  thou  thy  coming? 

Lo  !  the  moon  appeareth.  The  flood  is 
bright  in  the  vale.  The  rocks  are  grey  on 
the  face  of  the  hi'l.  But  I  fee  him  not  on 
the  brow  ;  his  dogs  before  him  tell  not  that 
he  is  coming.  Here  I  muft  fit  alone. 

But  who  arethefe  thatllebeyond  me  on  the 
teath  ?  Are  they  my  love  and  my  brother? 
— Speak  to  me  ,  O  my  friends  !  they  anfwer 
not.  My  foul  is  tormented  with  fears. — Ah  ! 
they  are  dead.  Their  fvv'ords  are  red  from 
the  fight.  O  my  brother  I  my  brother  !  why 
haft  thou  flain  my  Salgar  ?  why  ,  O  Salgar ! 
haft  thou  flain  my  brother  ?  Dear  were  ye 
both  to  me  1  what  shall  I  fay  in  your  praife  ? 
Thou  wert  fair  on  the  hill  among  thoufands  ; 
he  waj  terrible  in  fight,  Speak  to  ms  j  hear 
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my  voice  ,  Tons  of  my  love  !  But  alas !  they 
are  filent  ;  filent  for  ever  1  Cold  are  their 
brcafts  of  clay  J 

Oh  !  from  the  rock  of  the  hill  ;  from  the 
top  of  the  windy  mountain  ,  fpeak  ye  ghofts 
of  the  dead  !  fpeak  ,  I  v/ill  not  be  afraid* 
— Whither  are  ye  gone  to  reft  ?  In  v/hat 
cave  of  the  hill  shall  I  find  you  ?  No  feeble 
voice  is  on  the  v/ind  :  no  anfv/er  half-drown- 
ed in  the  ftorms  of  the  hill, 

I  fit  in  my  grief.  I  wait  for  morning  m 
my  tears.  Rear  the  tomb ,  ye  friends  of  the 
dead  ;  but  clofe  it  not  till  Colma  come.  My 
life  flies  away  like  a  dream  :  why  should  I 
flay  behind  ?  Here  shall  I  refi:  with  my 
friends,  by  the  ftream  of  the  founding  rock. 
When  night  comes  on  the  hill ;  when  the 
wind  is  on  the  heath  ;  my  ghoft  shall  flaiiJ 
in  the  wind  ,  and  mouj;n  the  death  of  my 
friends.  The  hunter  shall  hear  from  his  booth. 
He  shall  fear  ,but  love,  my  voice.  For  iVecC- 
shall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends  j  for  plea- 
fan:  were  they  both  to  me. 

Such  was  thy  fong  ,  Minona ,  foftly-blush- 
Ing  maid  of  Torman.  Our  tears  defcended- 
for  Colaia  ,  and  our  fouls  were  fad. — Ullin 
came  with  the  harp  ,  and  gave  the  fong  of 
Alpin. — The  voice  of  Alpin-  was  pleafant  : 
the  foul  of  Ryno  vv'as  a  beam  of  fire.  But  they. 

G  Y 
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had  refted  in  the  narrow  houfe  :  and  their 
voice  was  not  heard  in  Schna. —  Ullin  had 
returned  one  day  from  the  chace  ,  before  the 
heroes  fell.  He  heard  their  ftrife  on  the  hill; 
their  fong  was  foft ,  but  fad.  They  mourned 
the  fall  of  Morar ,  firft  of  mortal  men.  His 
foul  was  like  the  foul  of  Fingal  5  his  fword 
jike  the  fword  of  Ofcar. — But  he  fell ,  and 
his  father  mourned  :  his  fifter's  eyes  were 
full  of  tears.  —  Minona's  eyes  were  full 
of  tears  ,  the  fifter  of  car-borne  Morar. 
She  retired  from  the  fong  of  Ullin  ,  like 
the  moon  in  the  weft ,  when  she  forefees 
the  shower  ,  and  hides  her  fair  head  in  a 
cloud. — I  touched  the  harp  ,  with  Ullin  ; 
.the  fong  of  mourning  rofe. 

R    Y    N    O. 

The  wind  and  the  rain  are  over  :  calm  is 
the  noon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  divided  in 
heaven.  Over  the  green  hills  flies  the  in- 
conftant  fun.  Red  through  the  ftony  vale 
comes  down  the  ftream  of  the  hill.  Sweet 
are  thy  murmurs  ,  O  ftream  !  but  more  fweet 
is  the  voice  I  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin  , 
the  fon  of  fong,  mourning  for  the  dead.  Bent 
is  Lis  head  of  age  ,  and  red  his  tearful  eye. 
Alpin  J  thou  fon  of  fong  ,  v/hy  alone  on 
the  filent  hill  ?  why  complaineft  thou  ,  as  a 
blaft  in  the  wood  ;  as  a  wave  on  the  lonely 
sliore  > 
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My  tears  ,  O  Ryno !  are  for  the  dead  ;  my 
voice ,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  grave.  Tall 
thou  art  on  the  hill ;  feir  among  the  fons  of 
the  plain.  But  rhou  shalt  fall  like  Morar  (r)  j 
and  the  mourner  shall  fit  on  thy  tomb.  The 
hills  shall  know  thee  no  more  ;  thy  bov/  shall 
lie  in  the  hall ,  unfirung. 

Thou  v/ert  fwift,  O  Morar!  as  a  roe  on- 
the  hill  y  terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy 
vrath  was  as  the  ftorm.  Thy  fvvord  in  battle , 
as  lightning  in  the  field.  Thy  voice  was  like 
a  flream  after  rain  ;  like  thunder  on  diftanr 
hills.  Many  fell  by  thy  arm ;  they  were 
confumed  in  the  flames  of  thy  wrath. 

But  when  thou  didft  return  from  war,  ho\'^ 
peaceful  was  thy  brow!  Thy  face  was  like  the 
fun  after  rain  ;  like  the  moon  in  the  filence 
of  night  J  calm  as  the  breaft  of  the  lake  when- 
the  loud  wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now  j  dark  the 
place  of  thine  abode.  With  three  fteps  I 
compafs  thy  grave ,  O  thou  who  wait  fo  great 
before  !  Four  ftones  ,  with  their  heads  of 
mofs,  are  the  only  memorial  of  thee.  A  tree 

(i)  hiov-et  great  ma.7, 

G  vj 
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vich  fcarce  a  leaf,  long  grafs  which  whiftles 
5n  the  wind  ,  mark  to  the  hunter's  eye  the 
grave  of  the  mighty  Morar.  Morar  1  thou  arc 
low  indeed.  Thou  haft  no  mother  to  mourn 
iheej  no  maid  with  her  tears  of  love.  Dead 
IS  she  that  brought  thee  forth.  Fallen  is  the 
daughter  of  Morglan. 

Who  on  his  ftaff  is  this  ?  who  is  this ,  who^ 
liead  is  white  with  age ,  whofe  eyes  are  red 
vt'ith  tears ,  who  quakes  at  every  ftep.  —  Ic 
IS  thy  father  (i),  O  Morar!  the  father  of  no 
fon  but  thee.  He  heard  of  thy  fame  in  battle  ; 
he  heard  of  foes  difperfed.  He  heard  of 
jVIorar's  fame  ;  why  did  he  not  hear  of  his 
wound?  Weep,  thou  father  of  Morar !  weep  ; 
but  thy  fon  heareth  thee  not.  Deep  is  the 
ileep  of  the  dead  ;  low  their  pillow  of  duft. 
Ko  more  shall  he  hear  thy  voice  ;  no  more 
shall  he  awake  at  thy  call.  When  shall  it  be 
morn  in  the  grave  ,  to  bid  the  ilamberer 
awake  ? 

Farewel,  thou  bravefl:  of  men  !  thon  con- 
<queror  in  the  field  I  but  the  field  shall  fee 
rhee  no  more;  nor  the  dark  wood  be  lightened 
with  the  fplendor  of  thy  fleel.  Thou  hall  left 
KO  fon.  But  the  fong  shall  preferve  thy  name. 


(i)Torraan,  the  Ton  of  Catthul  ,  lord  of  I- 
ziioca ,  one  of  the  weflecn  illes. 
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Future  times  shall  hear  of  thee ;  they  shall 
hear  of  the  fallen  Morar. 

The  grief  of  all  arofejbut  moft  the  biu/l- 
jng  figh  of  Armin  (i).  He  remembers  the 
death  of  his  fcii  ,  who  fell  in  the  days  of 
his  youth.  Carmor  (2)  was  near  the  hero  , 
tlie  chief  of  the  echoing  Galmal.  Why  barfts 
the  figh  of  Armin  ,  he  faid  ?  Is  there  a  caufe 
to  mourn?  The  fong  comes,  vv'ith  its  raufic, 
to  melt  and  pleafe  the  foul.  It  is  like  fofc 
mift,  that,  riling  from  a  take,  pours  on  the 
lilent  vale  J  the  green  flowers  are  filled  with 
dew  ,  but  the  fun  returns  in  his  flrength  , 
and  the  miff  is  gone.  Wliy  art  thou  fad,  Q 
Armin  ,  chief  of  fea-furrounded  Gorma  ? 

Sad  !  I  am  indeed  :  nor  fmall  ray  caufe  of 
woe  !  —  Carmor ,  thou  haft  loft  no  fon  i  thou 
haft  loft  no  daughter  of  beauty.  Colgar  the 
valiant  lives ;  and  Annira  faireft  maid.  The 
boughs  of  thy  family  flourish,  O  Carmor  I 
but  Armin  is  the  lafr  of  his  race.  Dark  is 
thy  bed  ,  O  Daura  !  and  deep  thy  fleep  in 
the  tomb.  —  When  shalt  thou  awake  with, 
rhy  fongs  ?  with  all  thy  voice  of  mufic? 


(i")  Armin  ,  a  hero.  He  was  chief  or  petty  khi^ 
of  Gorma  ,  i.  e.  the  blue  ifland  ,  fuppofed  to  be 
cue  of  the  Hebrides. 


(i)  Cear-m5r  ,  a  call  dark-complexioned  man* 
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Rife,  winds  of  autumn,  rife,  blow  upon 
rhe  dark  heachi  ftreams  of  the  mountains  , 
roar  I  howl,  ye  tempefts,  in  the  top  of  the 
oak!  walk  through  broken  clouds,  O  moon! 
show  by  intervals  thy  pale  face  I  bring  to 
my  mind  that  fad  night ,  when  all  my  children 
fell  J  when  Arindal  the  mighty  fell  i  when 
Daura  the  lovely  failed. 

Daura ,  my  daughter!  thou  wert  fair;  fair 
as  the  moon  on  the  hills  of  Fura  (i)  j  white 
as  the  driven  fnow  j  fweet  as  the  breathing 
gale.  Arindal  3  thy  bow  was  ftrong,  thy  fpear 
"w-as  fwift  in  the  field  :  thy  look  was  like 
mift  on  the  wave  j  thy  shield ,  a  red  cloud  in 
a  florm.  Armar ,  renowned  in  vv'ar ,  came  , 
and  fought  Daura's  love  ;  he  was  not  long 
denied  ;  fair  was  the  hope  of  their  friends. 

Erath  ,  fon  of  Odgal  ,  repined  \  for  his 
brother  was  fiain  by  Armar.  He  came  difguifed 
like  a  fon  of  the  fea  :  fair  was  his  skitFon  the 
wave  i  white  his  locks  of  age  5  calm  his  ferious 
brow.  Faireft  of  women  ,  he  faid  ,  lovely 
daughter  of  Armin!  a  rock  not  diftant  in  the 
fea ,  bears  a  tree  on  its  fiJe  ;  red  shines  the 
fruit  afar.  There  Armar  waits  for  Daura.  I 
came  to  carry  his  love  along  the  rolling  fea. 

She   went  j    and  she    called  on  Armar. 

(x)  Fuar-a  ,  wld  i(Und, 
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Nought  anfwcred  ,  but  the  Con  (1)  of  the 
rock.  Annar ,  my  love  !  my  love  !  vhy  tor- 
menteft  thou  me  with  fear  ?  hear  ,  ion  of 
Ardnart  ,hear  :  it  is  Daura  who  callech  theel 
Erath  the  traitor  fled  laughing  to  the  land. . 
She  lifted  up  her  voice  ,  and  cried  for  her 
brother  and  her  father.  Arindal  1  Armin  1  none 
to  relieve  your  Daura. 

Her  voice  came  over  the  fea.  Arindal  my 
fon  defcended  from  the  hill ;  rough  in  the 
fpoils  of  the  chace.  His  arrows  rattled  by  his 
iide  ;  his  bow  was  in  his  hand  :  five  dark  gray 
dogs  attended  his  fteps.  He  faw  fierce  Erath 
on  the  shore  :  he  feized  and  bound  him  to 
an  oak.  Thick  bend  the  thongs  (z)  of  the 
hide  around  his  limbs  j  he  loads  the  wind 
with  his  groans. 

Arindal  afcends  the  wave  in  his  boat,  to 
bring  Daura  to  land.  Armar  came  in  his 
wrath,  and  let  fly  the  gray-feathered  shaft. 
It  fung  j  it  funk  in  thy  heart ,  O  Arindal  my 
fon  i  for  Erath  the  traitor  thou  diedft.  The 

(i)  By  the  fon  of  the  rock  the  poet  means  the 
echoing  back  of  the  human  voice  from  a  locft. 
The  vulgar  were  of  opinion  ,  that  this  repetitioa 
ef  found  was  made  by  a  fpirit  within  the  rock  ; 
and  they  ,  on  that  account  ,  called  it  mac-talla  ; 
the  fon  who  dwells  in  the  rock, 

(2.)  The  poet  here  only  means  chat  Erath  was 
bound  with  leathein  thongs. 
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par  is  flopped   at  once ;  he  panted  on  ihs 
rock  and  expired.  What  is  thy    grief,   O 
Daura  ,  v/hen  round  thy  feet  is  poured  thy 
brother's  blood  1 

The  boat  is  broken  in  tv/ain  by  the  waves. 
Armar  plunges  into  the  fea ,  to  refcue  his 
Daura,  or  die.  Sudden  a  blaft  from  the  hilL 
comes  over  the  waves.  He  funk ,  and  he  rofe 
no  more. 

Alone ,  on  the  fea-beat  rock  ,  my  daughter 
was  heard  to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud- 
were  her  cries;  nor  could  her  father  relieve 
her.  All  night  I  flood  on  the  shore.  I  faw 
her  by  the  faint  beam  of  the  moon.  All  night 
I  heard  her  cries.  Loud  was  the  wind;  and 
the  rain  beat  hard  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain.^ 
Before  morning  appeared  ,  her  voice  was 
weak.  It  died  away,  like  the  evening  breeze, 
among  the  grafs  of  the  rocks.  Spent  with- 
grief  she  eypiied.  And  left  thee  Armin  alone  : 
gone  is  my  flrength  in  the  war ,  and  fallen 
my  pride  among  women. 

When  the  ilorms  of  the  mountain  come; 
when  the  north  lifts  the  waves  on  high ;  I 
fit  by  the  founding  shore  ,  and  look  on  the 
fatal  rock.  Often  by  the  fetting  moon  I  fee 
the  ghofts  of  my  children.  Half-viewlefs  ^ 
they  walk  in  mournful  conference  together, 
^ili  none  of  you  (peak  in  pity  ?  They  da 
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liot regard  their  father.  I  am  fad,  O  Carmor, 
nor  fmall  myjcanfe  of  woe! 

Such  v/ere  the  \x/ords  of  the  barJs  in  the 
days  of  fong  ;  when  the  king  heard  the  mufic 
of  haips  ,  and  the  tales  of  other  times.  T:  e 
chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills,  and  heard 
the  lovely  found.  They  praifed  the  voice  (i) 
of  Cona :  the  firft  among  a  thoufand  bards. 
But  age  is  now  on  my  tongue  ;  and  my  foul 
has  failed.  I  hear  ,  fometimes  ,  the  ghofts 
of  b<uds,  and  learn  their  pleafant  fong.  But 
memory  fails  in  my  mind  j  I  hear  the  call 
of  years.  They  fay  ,  as  they  pafs  along  , 
v^'hy  does  Oflian  fing  ?  Soon  shall  he  lie  iu 
the  narrow  houfe  ,  and  no  bard  shall  raifc 
his  fame. 

Roll  on  ,  ye  dark-brown  years  ,  for  ye 
bring  no  joy  on  your  courfe.  Let  the  tomb 
open  to  Oltian  ,  for  his  Itrength  has  failed. 
The  fons  of  fong  are  gone  to  reft  :  my 
voice  remains  ,  like  ablaft,  that  roars,  lone- 
ly ,  on  a  fea-furrounded  rock  ,  after  the 
winds  are  laid.  The  dark  mofs  whiftles  there, 
and  the  diftant  mariner  fees  the  waving  trees. 

(i)  Offian  is  fometimes  poetically  called  thi  vcicc 
of  Cona, 
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AND 

C  O  L  M  A  L: 

A    P  O  E  M.  (i) 

Jf^  LEAS  ANT  is  the    voice  of  thy  fong  ; 
thou  lonely  dwellei:  of  the  rock.  It  comes  oa 


(i)This  piece,  as  many  mote  of  0/Iian's  com* 
pcfitions  ,   is  addrcfTed  to  one  of  the  firft  Chriflian 

miifionaries. The  Itory  of  the  poem  is  handed. 

down  ,  by  tradition  ,  thus. In  the  country   of 

the  Britons  between  the  walls  ,  two  chiefs  lived  in 
the  days  of  Fingal  ,  Dunthalmo  ,  lord  of  Teu- 
tha ,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Tweed  *,  and  Rathmor  , 
who  dwelt  at  Cliitha  ,  well  known  to  be  the  ri- 
ver Clyde. Rathmor  was  not  more  renowned 

for  his  generofity  and  hofpitality  ,  than  Dunihalmo 
was  infamous  for  his  cruelty  and  ambition. 
Dunthalmo  ,  through  envy  ,  or  on  account  of  fome 
private  feuds  ,  which  fubfifted  between  the  families  , 
murdered  Rathmor  at  a  feaft  ;  but  being  after- 
wards touched  with  remorfe  ,  he  educated  the  two 
fons  of  Rathmor  ,  Calthon  and    Colmar  ,   in    his 

own  houfe. T4iey  growing  up  to  man"'s  eftate, 

dropped  fome  hints  that  they  intended  to  reveoge 
the  death  of  their  father  ,  upon  which  Dunthalmo 
shdt  thsm  up  in  two  caves  on  the  banks  of  Teu- 
cha  ,  intending  to  taks  them  off  privately. Coi- 
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the  found  of  the  ftream ,  along  the  narrow 
vale.  My  foul  awakes ,  O  ftranger  !  in  the 
midfl:  of  my  hall.  I  ftreich  my  hand  to  the 
fpear,  as  in  the  days  of  other  years.  ^ — I 
ftretch  my  hand ,  but  it  is  feeble  \  and  the 
figh  of  my  bofom  grows. —  Wilt  thou  noc 
lillen ,  fon  of  the  rock ,  to  the  fong  of  Odian  ? 
My  foul  is  full  of  other  times;  the  joy  of 
my  youth  returns.  Thus  the  fun  (i)  appears 

mat  ,  the  daughter  of  Dunthalmo  «  who  was  fe- 
.<:retly  in  love  with  Calthon  ,  helped  him  to 
make  his  efcape  from  prifon  ,  and  fled  with  him 
to  Fingal ,  difgiiifed    in  the  liabit  of  a  young  v,ar- 

rior  ,  and  implored  his  aid  againft  Diinthahiio. 

Pingal    fent  Offian   with  three  hundred  men   ,    to 

Colmar's  relief.  Dunthalmo  having  previoufiy 

murdered  Colmar  ,  came  to  a  battle  with  Offian  \ 
but  he  was  killed  by  that  hero  ,  and  his  army  to- 
tally defeated. 

Calthon  married    Colmal  ,  his    deliverer  j  and 
Oilian  returned  to  Morvcn. 

.(i)  If  chance  the  radiant  fun  with  farewel  fweec 
Extend  his  evening  beam  ,  the  fields  revive  , 
The  birds  their  notes  renew  ,  and  bleating  herds 
Atteft  their  joy  ,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 

MlXTON* 

The  fair  fun-'shine  in  fummer's  day  i 

When  a  dreadful  ftorm  away  is  flit 

Through  the  broad  wotid  doth  fprcad  his  goodlf 
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in  the  weft ,  afceu  the  fleps  of  his  brightnefs 
have  moved  behind  a  ftorm  ;  the  green  hills 
lift  their  dewy  heads :  the  blue  ftreams  rej.oice 
in  the  vale.  The  aged  hero  comes  forth  on 
his  ftaff,  and  his  grey  hair  glitters  in  the 
beam. 

Doft  thou  not  behold  ,  Ton  of  the  irock,  a 
shield  in  Ollian's  hall  ?  It  is  marked  with  the 
ftrokes  of  battle ",  and  the  brightnefs  of  its 
bofTes  has  failed.  That  shield  the  great  Dun- 
thalmo  bore  ,  the  chief  of  ftreamy  Teutha. — ■ 
Dunthalmo  bore  it  in  battle,  before  he  fell 
by  Oilian's  (pear.  Liften ,  fon  of  the  rock  , 
to  the  tale  of  other  years.  — 

Rathmor  was  a  chief  of  Clutha.  The  feeble 
dv,^elt  in  his  hall.  The  gates  of  Rathmor  were 
never  clofed ;  his  feaft  was  always  fpread. 
The  fons  of  the  ftranger  came  ,  and  bleiTed 
the  generous  chief  of  Clutha.  Bards  raifed 
the  fong ,  and  touched  the  harp  :  and  joy 
brightened  on  the  face  of  the  mournful. — • 
Dunthalmo  came  ,  in  his  pride ,  and  rushed 
into  the  combat  of  Rathmor.  The  chief  of 
Clutha  overcame  :   the  rage  of  Dunthalmo 

At  fight  whereof  each  bird  that  firs  on  fpra/  , 
And  every  bejft  that  to  his  den  was  fled  » 
Come  forth  afresh  out  of  their  late  difmay  , 
And  to  the  liglit  life  up  their  drooping  head. 

Spinceb. 
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rofe.  —  He  came  ,  by  night ,  with  his  war- 
riors J  and  the  mighty  Rathmor  fell.  He  fell 
in  his  halls,  where  his  feaft  was  often  fpread 
for  flrangers. — 

Colmar  and  Calthon  were  young ,  the  Cons 
of  car-borne  Rathmor.  They  came,  in  the 
joy  of  youth,  into  their  father's  hall.  They 
behold  him  in  his  blood,  and  their  burfting 
tears  defcend.  —  The  foul  of  Dunthalmo 
melted,  when  he  faw  the  children  of  youth; 
he  brought  them  to  Alteutha's  (i)  walls; 
they  grew  in  the  houfe  of  their  foe.  — They 
bent  the  bow  in  his  prefence;  and  came  forth 
to  his  battles. 

Tliey  faw  the  fallen  walls  of  their  fathers ; 
they  faw  the  green  thorn  in  the  hall.  Their 
tears  defcended  in  fecret ;  and  ,  at  times , 
their  faces  were  mournful.  Dunthalmo  beheld 
their  grief:  his  darkening  foul  defigned  their 
death.  He  clofed  them  in  two  caves  ,  on  the 
echoing  banks  of  Teutha.  The  fun  did  not 
come  there  with  his  beams ;  nor  the  moon 
of  heaven  by  night.  The  fons  of  Rathmoc 
remained  in  darknefs ,  and  forefaw  their 
death. 

(i)  Ai  rcutha  ,  or  rather  Bakeutha  ,  the  town  of 
Tweed  ,  the  name  of  Diiiuhalmo's  feat.  It  is  ob- 
fcrvable  that  all  the  names  in  this  poeai  ,  arc  de- 
rived from  the  Galic  language  ;  which  ,  as  I  have 
remarked  in  a  preceding  note  ,  is  a  proof  that  ic 
•was  once  the  uniycilal  lajisi''''gc  of  the  vrholc  ifland. 

The 
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The  dauglitei:  of  Dua:halmo  w^ept  in 
fileiice,thefaii--haired,  blue-eyed Colmal(i). 
Her  eye  had  rolled  in  fccret  on  Cahhon  j  his 
lovelinefs  fwelled  in  her  foul.  She  trembled 
for  her  warrior  j  but  what  could  Colmal  do? 
Her  arm  could  not  Jift  the  fpcar ;  nor  was 
the  fword  formed  for  her  fide.  Her  white 
breaft  never  rofe  beneath  a  mail.  Neither  was 
her  eye  the  terror  of  heroes.  What  canft  thou 
do ,  O  Colmal !  for  the  falling  chief?  —  Her 
fteps  are  unequal;  her  hair  is  loofe :  her  eye 
looks  wildly  through  her  tears. — She  came  , 
by  night ,  to  the  hall  (i)  j  and  armed  her 
lovely  form  in  fteel ;  the  fteel  of  a  young 
warrior ,  who  fell  in  the  firll  of  his  battles. — 
She  came  to  the  cave  of  Calthon,  and  loofed 
the  thong  from  his  hands. 

Arife  ,  Ton  of  Rathmor ,  she  faid,  arife  , 
the  night  is  darJc.  Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of 


(i)  Caol-mhal  ,  a  woman  with  fmall  eye-brows; 
fmall  eye-brows  were  a  diftinjiiishin;^  parr  of  beauty 
h\  Oman's  time  :  and  he  feldom  tails  to  give  them 
to   the  fine  women   of  his  poems. 

(1)  That  is,  the  hail  where  rhe  arms  taken  front 
enemies  wjre  hung  up  as  trophies.  Ollian  is  very  ca- 
reful to  make  his  Aorics  probable  ;  for  be  makes 
Colmal  put  on  the  arms  of  a  youth  killed  in  his 
fifll  battle  ,  as  more  proper  iov  a  young  woman  » 
who  cannot  be  fuppofcd  Itrong  enough  to  carry 
the  armour  of  a  full-grown  warrior. 

Vol.  II.  H 
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Selma  (t),  chief  of  fallen  Clutha  !  I  am  the 
fon  of  Lamgal ,  vho  dweic  in  thy  father's 
hall.  I  heard  of  thy  dark  dwelling  in  the 
cave,  and  my  foul  arofe.  Arife  ,  fon  of 
Rathmor  ,  for  the  night  is  dark. — 

Blefl:  voice !  replied  the  chief,  comeft  thou 
from  the  darkly-rolling  clouds  ?  for  often  the 
ghofts  of  his  fathers  defcend  to  Calthon's 
dreams ,  fince  the  fun  has  retired  from  his 
eyes,  and  darknefs  has  dwelt  around  him. 
Or  art  thou  the  fon  of  Lamgal ,  the  chief  I 
often  faw  in  Clutha?  But  shall'l  fly  to  Fingal , 
and  Colmar  my  brother  low  ?  Shall  I  fly  to 
Morven  ,  and  the  hero  clofed  in  night  ?  No-: 
give  me  that  fpear,  fon  of  Lamgal ,  Calthon 
will  defend  his  brother, 

A  thoufand  warriors  ,  replied  the  maid , 
flretch  their  fpears  round  car-borne  Colmar. 
What  can  Calthon  do  againfl  a  hoft  Co  great  ? 
Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Morven  ,  he  will 
come  with  battle.  His  arm  is  ftretched  forth 
to  the  unhappy;  the  lightning  of  his  fword  is 
round  the  weak. — Arife,  thou  fon  of  Rath- 
mor ;  the  shades  of  night  will  fly  away. 
Dunthalmo  will  behold  thy  fl:eps  on  the 
field,  and  thou  mufl:  fall  in  thy  youth. 

The  fishing  hero  rofe  ;  his  tears  defcend 
for  car -borne  Colmar.  He  came  with  the 

(j)  FingaU 
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maid  to  Selmas  Hall  j  but  he  kne\r  not  that 
it  was  Colmal.  The  helmet  cove I'd  her  lovely 
face;  and  her  breaft  rofe  beneath  the  fteel. 
Fingal  returned  from  the  chace,  and  found 
the  lovely  ftrangers.  They  were  like  two 
beams  of  light ,  in  the  midrt  of  the  hall. 

The  khig  heard  the  tale  of  grief;  and  turned 
his  eyes  around.  A  thoufand  heroes  half-rofe 
before  him  ;  claiming  the  war  of  Teutha.— 
I  came  with  my  fpear  from  the  hill  ,  and  the 
joy  of  battle  role  in  my  breaft  :  for  the  king 
(poke  to  Ofllan  in  the  midft  of  the  people. 

Son  of  my  ftrength  ,  he  faid ,  take  the 
rpear  of  Fingal  ;  go  to  Teutha's  mighty 
ftrcam,  and  fave  the  car-borne  Colmar. — Let 
thy  fame  return  before  thee  like  a  pleafanc 
gale  ;  that  my  foul  may  rejoice  over  my  fon  , 
who  renews  the  renown  of  our  fathers.  — 
Onian  !  be  thou  a  ftorm  in  battle  ;  but  mild 
when  the  foes  are  low  !  —  It  was  thus  -niy 
fame  arofe  ,  O  my  fon  ;  and  be  thou  like 
Selma's  chief. —  When  the  haughty  come  to 
my  halls ,  my  eyes  behold  them  not.  But  my 
arm  is  ftretched  forth  to  the  unhappy.  My 
f'^'ord  defends  the  weak. 

I  rejoiced  in  the  words  of  the  king  :  and 
took  my  rattling  arms. — Diaran(i)  rofe  ac 

(i)  Diaran  ,  father  of  that  Connal  who  was  un- 
fortunately killed  by  Crimora  ,  his  miftrcfs. 

Hit 
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iiiy  fide,   and  Dargo  (i)  king  of  fpears. — 
Three  hundred  youths  followed  our  flaps : 


(i)  Dargo  ,  the  fon  of  Collath  ,  is  celebrated  ia 
other  poems  by  Oflian.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
jellied  by  a  boar  at  a  hunting  party.  The  lamen- 
xation  of  his  miftrefs,  or  wife  ,  Min^ala  ,  over  bis 
body  ,  is  extant  ;  but  whether  it  is  of  Offian's  com- 
poiition  ,  I  cannot  determine.  It  is  generally  afcrib- 
cd  to  him  ,  and  has  much  of  his  manner  j  but 
fome  traditions  mention  it  as  an  imitation  by  feme 

iater  bard. As  it  has  fpme  poetical    merit  ,   I 

have  fubjoiiied  it. 


J.  HE  fpoufe  of  Dargo  came  in  tears :  for  Dargo 
vas  no  more  !  The  heroes  figh  over  Lartho's  chief: 
and  what  shall  fad  Mingala  do  ?  The  dark  foul 
vanished  like  morning  mift  ,  before  the  king  of 
fpears  :  but  the  generous  glowed  in  his  prefcuce 
like  the  motning  ftar. 

"Who  was  the  faireft  and  raoft  lovely  ?  Who  but 
Collath's  ftately  fon  ?  "Who  fat  in  the  midft  of 
the  wife  ,  but  pargo  of  the  mighty  deeds  ? 

Thy  hajid  touched  the  trembling  harp  :  Thy  voice 

was  foft   as  fummer-winds. Ah  me  !  what  shall 

the  heroes  fay  »  for  Dargo  fell  before  a  boar.  Pale 
Is  the  lovely-cheek  ;  the  look  of  which  was  firm  in 

danger  ! WJiy   haft  thou  failed   on  our   hills  , 

xhou  fairer  than  the  beams  of  the  Ain? 


^ 
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the  lovely  ftrangers  were  at  my  fide.  Dun- 
thalmo  heard  the  found  of  our  approach;  he 
gathered  the  ftrength  of  Tcutha. — He  flood 
on  a  hill  with  his  hoft;  they  were  like  rocks 
broken  with  thunder  ,  when  their  bent  trees 
are  finged  and  bare  ,  and  the  ftrcams  of  thek 
chinks  have  failed. 

The  flream  of  Teutha  rolled  ,  in  its  pride  i 
before  the  gloomy  foe.  I  fent  a  bard  to 
Dunthalmo  ,  to  offer  the  combat  on  tlie 
plain  ;  but  he  fmiled  in  the  darknefs  of  his 
pride. — His  unfettled  hoft  moved  on  the  hill ; 
like  the  mountain-cloud  ,  when  the  biaft  has 


The  daughter  of  Adonfion  was  lovely  in  the  eyes 
of  the  valiant  5  she  was  lovely  in  their  eyes ,  but- 
she  chofc   to  be   the  fpoufe   of  Dargo. 

But  thou  art  alone  ,  Mingala  I  the  night  is  com^ 
ing  with  its  clouds  ;  where  is  the  bed  of  thy  rc- 
pofe  ?  "Where   but  iu  the   tomb  of  Dargo  ^ 

'Why  doft  thou  lift  the  flone ,  O  bard  !  why  doft 
thou  shut  the  narrow  houfc  ?  Mingala's  eyes  arc 
heavy  ,   bard    !    She   mull  fleep  with  Dargo. 

Laft  night  I  heard  the  fong  of  joy  in  Lartho's 
lofty  hall.  But  filence  now  dwells  around  my  bedr 
Mingala  refts  with  Dargo. 

H  ii) 
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entered  its  womb  ,  and  fcatters  the  curling 
gloom  on  every  fide. 

They  brought  Colmar  to  Teutha's  bank , 
•bound  with  a  thoufand  thongs.  The  chief 
is  fad  ,  but  lovely  ,  and  his  eye  is  on  his 
friends  ;  for  we  ilood  ,  in  our  arms ,  on  the 
oppofite  bank  of  Teiitha.  Dunthalmo  came 
with  his  fpear  ,  and  pierced  the  hero's  fide  : 
he  rolled  on  the  bank  in  his  blood  ,  and 
we  heard  his  broken  fighs. 

Cakhon  rushed  into  the  ftream  :  I  bound- 
ed forward  on  my  fpear.  Teutha's  race  fell 
before  us.  Night  came  rolling  down.  Dun- 
thalmo refted  on  a  rock  ,  amidfl:  an  aged 
wood.  The  rage  of  his  bofom  burned  againft 
the  car-borne  Calthon.  — But  Calthon  ftood 
in  his  grief  J  he  mourned  the  fallen  Colmar ; 
Colmar  llain  in  youth, before  his  fame  arofe. 

I  bade  the  fong  of  woe  to  rife  ,  to  footh 
the  mournful  chief  5  but  he  flood  beneath 
a  tree  ,  and  of:en  threw  his  fpear  on  earth, 
— The  humid  eye  of  Colmal  rolled  near  in 
a  fccret  tear  :  she  forefaw  the  fall  of  Dua- 
rhalmo  ,  or  of  Clutha's  battling  chief. 

Now  half  the  night  had  pafTed  away.  Si- 
lence and  darknefs  were  on  the  field;  fleep 
Tefled  on  the  eyes  of  the  heroes  :  Calthon's 
fettling  foul  was  ftiil.  His  eyes  were  half- 
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cloCcd  ;  but  ihc  murmur  of  Teutha  had  noc 
ye:  failed  in  his  car. — Pale  ,  and  shewing 
his  wounds ,  the  ghoft  of  Cohiiar  came  :  he 
bended  his  head  over  the  hero ,  and  raifed 
his  feeble  voice. 

Sleeps  the  fon  of  Rathmor  in  his  might  , 
and  his  brother  low  ?  Did  we  not  rife  to 
the  chace  together  ,  and  purfue  the  dark- 
brow  n  hinds  ?  Cohivar  was  not  forgot  till 
he  fell  ;  till  death  had  blafted  his  youth.  I 
lie  pale  beneath  the  rock  of  Lona.  O  let 
Cahhon  rife  !  the  morning  comes  with  its 
beams  j  and  Dunthalmo  will  dishonour  the 
fallen. 

He  pafTed  away  in  his  blaft.  The  rifing 
Cahhon  faw  the  fteps  of  his  departure. — He 
rushed  in  the  found  of  his  ftecl  ;  and  un- 
happy Colmal  rofe.  She  follo^ved  her  hero 
through  night,  and  dragged  her  fpear  behind. 
— But  when  Calthon  came  to  Lona's  rock  , 
he  foimd  his  fallen  brother. — The  rage  of 
his  bofom  rofe  ,  and  he  lUshed  among  the 
foe.  The  groans  of  death  afcend.  They  clofe 
aroimd  the  chief. — He  is  bound  in  the  midft  , 
and  brought  to  gloomy  Dunthalmo.  —  The 
shout  of  joy  arofe  j  and  the  hills  of  night 
replied. — 

I  ftarted  at  the  found  :   and  took  my  fa- 
ther's fpear,  Diaran  rofe  at  my  fide  j  and  the 
Hiv 
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youthful  ftrength  of  Daigo.  We  miffed  tke 
chief  of  Clutha  ,  and  our  fouls  were  fad.  — 
I  dreaded  the  departure  of  my  fame  j  the  pride 
of  my  valour  rofe. 

Sons  of  Morven  ,  I  faid  ,  it  is  not  thus  our 
fathers  fought.  They  refted  not  on  the  field 
of  Grangers,  >vhen  the  foe  did  not  fall  before 
them.  —  Their  ftrength  was  like  the  eagles 
of  heaven  j  their  renown  is  in  the  fong.  But 
our  people  fall  by  degrees  ,  and  our  fame 
begins  to  depart.  ■ —  What  shall  the  king  o-f 
IVlorven  fay,  if  Oflian  conquers  not  at  Teutha? 
Rife  in  your  fteel,  ye  warriors,  and  follov? 
the  found  of  Oflian's  courfe.  He  will  not 
return  ,  but  renowned  ,  to  the  echoing  walls 
of  Selma. 

Morning  rofe  on  the  blue  waters  of  Teutha ; 
Colmal  flood  before  me  in  tears.  She  told  of 
the  chief  of  Clutha:  and  thrice  the  fpear  fell 
from  her  hand.  My  wrath  turned  againil:  the 
ftranger  j  for  my  foul  trembled  for  Cal- 
thon. 

Son  of  the  feeble  hand  ,  I  faid  ,  do  Teutha's 
■warriors  fight  with  tears  ?  The  battle  is  not 
•won  with  grief;  nor  dwells  the  figh  in  the 
foul  of  war.  —  Go  to  the  deer  of  Carmun  , 
or  the  lowing  herds  of  Teutha.  —  But  leave 
thefe  arms ,  thou  fon  of  fear  3  a  warrior  may 
lift  tliem  iu  battle.. — 
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I  tore  the  mail  from  her  shoulders.  Her 
fnowy  breafl:  appealed.  She  bent  her  red  face 
to  the  ground.  —  I  looked  in  filence  to  the 
chiefs.  The  fpear  fell  from  my  hand;  and  the 
figh  of  my  bofom  rofc.  —  But  when  I  heard 
the  name  of  the  maid  ,  my  crowding  tears 
defcended.  I  bleffed  the  lovely  beam  of  youth  , 
and  bade  the  battle  move. 

Why  ,  Ton  of  the  rock ,  should  OHian  tell 
how  Teutha's  warriors  died  ?  They  are  now 
forgot  in  their  land ;  and  their  tombs  arc  noc 
found  on  the  heath.  • —  Years  came  on  with 
their  tempefts  \  and  the  green  mounds 
mouldered  away. —  Scarce  is  the  grave  of 
Dunthalmo  feen  ,  or  the  place  where  he  fell 
by  the  fpear  of  Oflian. — Some  gray  warrior  , 
half  blind  with  age  ,  fitting  by  night  at  the 
flaming  oak  of  the  hall ,  tells  now  my  ac- 
tions to  his  fons  ,  and  the  fall  of  the  dark 
Dunthalmo.  The  faces  of  youth  bendfidelong 
towards  his  voice  j  furprize  and  joy  burn  in^ 
their  eyes. — 

I  found  the  Ton  (i)  of  Rathmor  bound  to" 
an  oak  \  my  fword  cut  the  thongs  from  his- 
hands.  And  I  gave  him  the  white-bofomed 
Golmal. — They  dwelt  in  the  halls  of  Teuthaj., 
and  OHian  returned  to  Selma. 

(i)  Cahhon, 
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3ELMA,  thy  halls  are  filent.  There  is  no 
found  in  the  woods  of  Morven.  The  wave 
tumbles  alone  on  the  coaft.  The  filent  beam 
of  the  fun  is  on  the  field.  The  daughters  of 
Morven  come  forth  ,  like  the  bow  of  the 
shower;  they  look  towards  green  Ullin  for 
the  white  fails  of  the  king.  He  had  promifeJ 
to  return  ,  but  the  winds  of  the  north  arcfe. 

Who  pours  from  the  eaftcrn  hill,  like  a 
ftrcam  of  darknefs?  It  is  the  hoft  of  Lathmon, 
He  has  heard  of  the  abfence  of  Fingal.  He 
trufts  in    the  wind  of  the    north.  His  foul 

(i)  Larhmon  a  British  prince  ,  taking  advantage  of 
Fingal's  abfence  in  Ireland  ,  made  a  defccnt  on  Mor- 
ven ,  and  advanced  within  fight  ofSelmathe  royal 
palace,  fingal  arrived  in  the  mean  time ,  and  Lath- 
mon retreated  to  a  hill  ,  where  his  army  was  fur- 
pri fed  by  night  ,  and  himfclf  taken  prifoncr  by  O/Tiaii 
and  Gau!  the  fon  of  Klorni.  This  exploit  of  Gaul 
and  Oflian  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  the  beautiful 
epifodc  of  Nilus  and  Euryalus  in  Virgil's  ninth 
jkntid.  The  poem  opens  ,  with  the  firft  appearance 
of  Fingal  on  the  coaft  of  Morven  ,  and  ends  ,  it 
may  be  fuppof^^d  ^  about  noon  the  next  day.  The 
Jfirft  paragraph  is  in  a  lyric  meafure  ,  and  appears 
to  have  been  fung  ,  of  old  ,  to  the  harp  ,  as  a 
prelude  to  the  narrative  fart  of  the  poem ,  which  is- 
iu  heroic  verfc. 
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brightens  with  joy.  Why  doft  thou  come , 
Lathmon  ?  The  mighty  are  not  in  Sehna. 
Vi/ hy  comeft  thou  with  thy  forward  fpear? 
Will  the  daughters  of  Morven  fight  ?  But  flop , 
O  mighty  flream  ,  in  thy  courfel  Does  not 
Xachmon  behold  thefe  fails?  Why  doft  thou 
vanish  ,  Lathmon,  like  the  mill:  of  the  lake  ? 
But  the  fqually  florm  is  behind  theejFingal 
purfues  thy  fteps  1 

The  king  of  Morven  ftartcd  from  fleep, 
as  we  rolled  on  the  dark-blue  wave.  He 
ftretched  his  hand  to  his  (pear ,  and  his  heroes 
rofe  around.  We  knew  that  he  had  feen  his 
■£ithers  ,  for  they  often  defcended  to  his 
dreams  ,  when  the  fword  of  the  foe  rofe 
over  the  land ;  and  the  battle  darkened 
before  us. 

Whither  hafl:  thou  fled  ,  O  wind,  laid  the 
king  of  Morven?  Doft  thou  ruftle  in  the 
chambers  of  the  fouth ,  and  purfuc  the  shower 
in  other  lands  ?  Why  doft  thou  not  come  to 
my  fails?  to  the  blue  face  of  my  feas  ?  The 
foe  is  in  the  land  of  Morven  ,  and  the  king 
is  abfent.  But  let  each  bind  on  his  mail ,  and 
each  affume  his  shield.  Stretch  every  ipear 
over  the  wave ;  let  every  fword  be  unsheathed. 
Lathmon  (i)  is  before  us  with  his  hoft;  he 

(i)  It  is  faid  ,  by  tradition  ,  that  it  was  the 
Sctelligence  of  Lathmon's  invalion  ,  that  occalloa- 
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tiiat  fled  (i)  from  Fingal  on  the  plains  of 
Lona.  But  he  returns ,  like  a  collefted  frream  , 
and  his  roar  is  between  our  hills. 

Suchwerethe  words  of  Fingal.  We  rushed 
into  Carmona's  bay.  Oflian  afcended  the  hill  ; 
and  thrice  ftruck  his  boffy  shield.  The  rock 
of  JVIorven  replied  ;  and  the  bounding  roes 
came  forth.  The  foes  were  troubled  in  my 
prefence:  and  collecfted  their  darkened  hoft; 
for  I  flood ,  like  a  cloud  on  the  hill ,  rejoicing 
in  the  arms  of  my  youth. 

Morni  (z)  fat  beneath  a  tree ,  at  the  roaring 
vaters  of  Strumon  (3)  :  his  locks  of  age  are 

ed  Fingal's  return  from  Ireland  j  though  Oflian  , 
more  poetically  ,  afcribes  the  caufe  of  Fingal's 
knowledge  to  his  dream. 

(1)  He  alludes  to  a  battle  wherein  Fingal  had  de- 
feated Larhmon.  The  occafion  of  this  firtt  war  , 
between  thofe  heroes  ,  is  told  by  Oflian  in  an" 
other  poem  ,  which  the  tranflator  has  feen. 

(i)  Morni  was  chief  of  a  numerous  tribe  ,  in 
the  days  of  Fingal  and  his  father  Comhal.  The 
laft  mentioned  hero  was  Jiilled  in  battle  againft 
Morni's  tribe  ;  but  the  valour  and  conduft  of  Fin- 
gal reduced  them  ,  at  laft  ,  to  obedience.  \^e  find 
the  two  heroes  pcrfedly   reconciled  in  this  poem. 

(})  Stru'-mone  ,  y?re<JOT  o/fAe  Ai//.  Here  the  pro- 
per name  of  a  livulet  in  ihc  neighbourhood  of 
Selma, 
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gray;  he  leans  forward  on  his  ftaffj  young 
Gaul  is  near  the  hero  ,  hearing  the  battles 
of  his  youth.  Often  did  he  rife  ,  in  the  fire 
of  his  foul ,  at  the  mighty  deeds  of  Morni. 

The  aged  heard  the  found  of  Oflian's  shield: 
lie  knew  the  lign  of  battle.  He  ftarted  at 
once  from  his  place.  His  gray  hair  parted 
on  his  back.  He  remembers  the  anions  of 
other  years.  My  fon  ,  he  faid  to  fair-haired 
Gaul  ,  I  hear  the  found  of  battle.  The  king 
of  Morven  is  returned  ,  the  fign  of  var  is 
heard.  Go  to  the  halls  of  Strumon,  and  bring 
his  arms  to  Morni.  Bring  the  arms  which 
my  father  wore  in  his  age  ,  for  my  aim 
begins  to  fail.  Take  thou  thy  armour  ,  O 
Gaul  ;  and  rush  to  the  firft  of  thy  battles. 
Let  thine  arm  reach  to  the  renown  of  thy 
fathers.  Be  thy  courfe  in  the  field  ,  like  the 
eagle's  wing.  Why  shouldft  thou  fear  death  , 
my  fon  1  the  valiant  fall  with  fame  j  their 
shields  turn  the  dark  ftream  of  danger  away, 
and  renown  dwells  on  their  gray  hairs.  Doll 
thou  not  fee  ,  O  Gaul  ,  how  the  fteps  of 
my  age  are  honoured?  Morni  moves  forth, 
and  the  young  meet  him  ,  with  reverence  , 
and  turn  their  eyes  ,  with  filent  joy  ,  on  his 
courfe.  But  I  never  fled  from  danger  ,  my 
fon  !  my  fword  lightened  through  the  dark-^ 
nefs  of  battle.  The  flranger  melted  before 
me  ;  the  mighty  were  blafted  in  my  pre-;- 
fence. 
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Gaul  brought  the  arms  to  Morni  ;  the 
aged  warrior  covered  himfelf  with  fteel.  He 
took  the  fpear  in  his  hand  ,  which  was  often 
ftained  with  the  blood  of  the  valiant.  He 
came  towards  Fingal,  his  Ton  attended  his 
fteps.  The  fon  of  Comhal  rejoiced  over  the 
warrior,  when  he  came  in  the  locks  of  his 
age. 

King  of  the  roaring  Strumon  !  faid  the 
rifing  joy  of  Fingal  ;  do  I  behold  thee  in 
arms  ,  after  thy  ftrength  has  failed  ?  Often 
has  Morni  shone  in  battles  ,  like  the  beam 
of  the  rifing  fun  ;  when  he  difperfes  the 
ftorms  of  the  hill  ,  and  brings  peace  to  the 
glittering  fields.  But  why  didfl:  thou  not  reft 
in  thine  age  ?  Thy  renown  is  in  the  fong. 
The  people  behold  thee  ,  and  blefs  the  de- 
parture of  mighty  Morni.  Why  didfl:  thou  not 
reft  in  thine  age  ?  For  the  foe  will  vanish 
before  Fingal. 

Son  of  Comhal ,  replied  the  chief  ,  the 
ftrength  of  Morni's  arm  has  failed.  I  attempt 
to  draw  the  fword  of  my  youth  ,  but  it  re- 
mains in  its  place.  I  throw  the  fpear  ,  but 
it  falls  short  of  the  mark  ;  and  I  feel  the 
weight  of  my  shield.  We  decay  ,  like  the 
grafs  of  the  mountain  ,  and  our  ftrength  re- 
turns no  more.  I  have  a  fon  ,  O  Fingal ,  his 
foul  has  delighced  in  the  anions  of  Morni's 
youth  3   but  his   fword  has  not  been  lifted 
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againfl:  the  foe  »  neither  has  his  fame  begun. 
I  come  with  him  to  battle  j  to  direft  his 
arm.  His  renown  will  be  a  lun  to  my  foul , 
in  the  dark  hour  of  my  departure.  O  that  the 
name  of  Morni  were  forgot  among  the 
people  I  that  the  heroes  would  only  fay, 
<i  Behold  the  father  of  Gaul  !  » 

King  of  Strumon  ,  Fingal  replied  ,  Gaul 
shall  lift  the  fw^ord  in  battle.  But  he  shall 
lift  it  before  Fingal  ,  my  arm  shall  defend 
his  youth.  But  reft  thou  in  the  halls  of  Sel- 
nia  ;  and  hear  of  our  renown.  Bid  the  harp 
be  ftrung  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  bard  arife, 
that  thofe  who  fall  may  rejoice  in  their  fame  ; 
and  the  foul  of  Morny  brighten  with  glad- 
ncfs. — Onian  !  thou  haft  fought  in  battles : 
the  blood  of  ftrangers  is  on  thy  fpear  :  let 
thy  courfe  be  with  Gaul  in  the  ftrife  ;  but 
depart  not  from  the  fide  of  Fingal ;  left  the 
foe  find  you  alone  ]  and  your  fame  fail  at 
cnce. 

I  faw  (i)  Gaul  in  his  arms,  and  my  foul 
was  mixed  with  his  :  for  the  fire  of  the  battle 
was  in  his  eyes  I  he  looked  to  the  foe  with 

(i)  Offian  fpeaks.  The  contraft  between  the  old 
and  young  heroes  is  Itrongly  marked.  The  cir- 
ciimftance  of  the  latter's  drawing  their  Avords  is 
well  imagined  ,  and  agrees  with  the  impatience  of 
young   foldieis  ,  juft  entered  upon  .iclion. 
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}ov.  Wc  fpoke  the  words  of  friendship  in 
iecrer;  and  the  lightning  oF  our  fwords  pour- 
ed together  ;  for  we  drew  them  behind  the 
wood  ,  and  tried  the  Arength  of  our  arms 
on  the  empty  air. 

Night  came  down  on  Morven.  Fingal  fat 
at  the  beam  of  the  oak.  Morni  fat  by  his 
iide  with  all  his  gray  v>/aving  locks.  Their 
difcourfe  is  of  other  times ,  and  the  adions 
of  theii-  fathers.  Three  bards  ,  at  times , 
touched  the  harp  ;  and  UUin  was  near  with 
his  fong.  He  fung  of  the  mighty  Comhal  ; 
but  darknefs  gathered  ( i )  on  Morni's  brow. 
He  rolled  his  red  eye  on  Ullin  j  and  the 
fong  of  the  bard  ceafed.  Fingal  obferved 
the  aged  hero  ,  and  mildly  fpoke. 

Chief  of  Strumon  ,  why  that  darknefs?  Let 
the  days  of  other  years  be  forgot.  Our  fa- 
thers contended  in  battle  ;  but  we  meet 
together ,  at  the  feaft.  Our  fwords  are  turn- 
ed on  the  foes  ,  and  they  melt  before  us  on 
the  field.  Let  the  days  of  our  fathers  be  for- 
got ,  king  of  molTy  Strumon. 

(i)  Ul!in  had  chofea  ill  the  fubjcd  of  his  fong. 
The  darknefs  which  gathered  on  MornCs  brow  ,  dri 
not  proceed  from  any  diflike  he  had  to  Comhars 
aiame,  though  they  were  foes,  hue  from  his  fear 
that  the  fong  would  awaken  Fingal  to  rtmembrance 
of  the  feuds  which  had  fubfifted  of  old  between 
the  families.  Fingal's  fpeech  on  this  occadoa 
abounds  with  generolity  and  good  fsule. 
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King  of  Morven  ,  replied  the  chief,  I 
lemeniber  thy  father  with  joy.  He  v/as  terri- 
ble in  battle  ;  the  rage  (i)  of  the  chief  was 
deadly.  My  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  when 
the  king  of  heroes  fell.  The  valiant  fall  ,  O 
Fingal ,  and  the  feeble  remain  on  the  hills. 
How  many  heroes  have  pafTed  away  ,  in  the 
days  of  Morni !  And  I  did  not  shun  the  battle ; 
neitlier  did  I  fly  from  the  ftrife  of  the  valiant. 

Now  let  the  friends  of  Fingal  reft  ',  for 
the  night  is  around  j  that  they  may  rife,  with 
firength  ,  to  battle  againft  car-borne  Lathmon. 
I  hear  the  found  of  his  hoft,  like  thunder 
heard  on  a  diftant  heath.  Ofiian!  and  fair- 
haired  Gaull  ye  are  fwift  ia  the  race.  Ob- 
ferve  the  foes  of  Fingal  from  that  woody 
hill.  But  approach  them  not ,  your  fathers 
are  not  near  to  shield  you.  Let  not  your  fame 
fall  at  once.  The  valour  of  youth  may  fail. 

We  heard  the  words  of  the  chief  with  joy, 
and  moved  in  the  clang  of  our  arms.  Our 
fteps  are  on  the  woody  hill.  Heaven  burns 
with  all  its  ftars.  The  meteors  of  death  fly 
over  the  field.  The  diftant  noife  of  the  foe 

(0  This  expreffion  is  ambiguous  in  the  original. 
It  eicher  fignifies  that  Comhal  killed  many  in  battle, 
or  that  he  was  implacable  in  his  lefentmenc.  The 
tranflator  has  endeavoured  to  preferve  the  fame  am- 
biguity in  the  verfion  j  as  it  was  probably  dcligned 
by  the  poet. 
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reacted  our  ears.  It  was  then  Gaul  fpoke,  in 
his  valour ;  his  hand  half-unsheathed  the 
fvord. 

Son  of  Fingal ,  he  fald  ,  Vfhy  burns  the 
foul  of  Gaul  ?  My  heart  bears  high.  My  fteps 
are  difordereJ  ;  and  my  hand  trembles  on  my 
fw'ord.  When  I  look  towards  the  foe  ,  my 
foul  lightens  before  me  ,  and  I  fee  their 
fleeping  hoft.  Tremble  thus  the  fouls  of  the 
valiant  in  battles  of  the  fpear?  —  How  would 
the  foul  of  Morni  rife  if  we  should  rush  on 
the  foe  1  Our  renown  would  grow  in  the 
fong ;  and  our  fteps  be  ftately  in  the  eyes 
of  the  brave. 

Son  of  Morni  ,  I  replied  ,  my  foul  delights 
in  battle.  I  delight  to  shine  in  battle  alone  , 
and  to  give  my  name  to  the  bards.  But  what 
if  the  foe  should  prevail  ^  shall  I  behold  the 
eyes  of  the  king  ?  They  are  terrible  in  his 
difpleafure  ,  and  like  the  flames  of  death. — 
But  I  will  not  behold  them  in  his  wrath, 
OfTian  shall  prevail  or  fall.  But  shall  the  fame 
of  the  vanquished  rife? — They  pafs  away  like 
a  shadow.  But  the  fame  of  Ollian  shall  rife. 
His  deeds  shall  be  like  his  fathers.  Let  us 
rush  in  our  arms  j  fon  of  Morni ,  let  us  rush 
to  battle.  Gaul !  if  thou  shalt  return  ,  go  to 
Selma's  lofty  wall.  Tell  to  Evirallin  (i)  that 

(j)  OiTian  iiad  married  her  a  little  lime   before. 
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I  fell  with  fame  ;  carry  this  fword  to  Branno's 
tlaughter.  L°t  her  give  it  to  Ofcar,  when 
the  years  of  his  youth  shall  arife. 

Son  of  Fingal  ,  Gaul  replied  with  a  figh  ; 
shall  I  return  after  Ofllan  is  low  1 — What 
would  my  father  fay,  and  Fingal  king  of 
men  ?  The  feeble  would  turn  their  eyes  and 
fay,  « Behold  the  mighty  Gaul  who  left 
<(  his  friend  in  his  blood  I  «  Ye  shall  not 
behold  me  ,  ye  feeble  ,  but  in  the  midll  of 
my  renown.  OfHan !  I  have  heard  from  my 
father  the  mighty  deeds  of  heroes  ,  their 
mighty  deeds  when  alone  j  for  the  foul  in- 
creafes  in  danger. 

Son  of  Morni ,  I  replied  and  flrode  before 
him  on  the  heath  ,  our  fathers  shall  praifc 
our  valour,  when  they  mourn  our  fall.  A 
beam  of  gladnefs  shall  rife  on  their  fouls  , 
when  their  eyes  are  full  of  tears.  They  will 
fay  ,  «  Our  fons  have  not  fallen  like  the  grafs 
«  of  the  field ,  for  they  fpread  death  around 
«  them.  »  —  Bur  why  should  wc  thinlc  of  the 
narrow  houfe?  The  fword  defends  the  valiant. 
But  death  purfues  the  flight  of  the  feeble  j 
and  their  renown  is  not  heard. 

We  rushed   forward  through   night;  and 

The  ftory  of  his  courtship  of  this  lady  is    intro- 
duced }  as  an  epifode  ,  in  the  fourth  book  of  FingaU 
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cirac  to  tlie  roar  of  a  ilream  vhlch  bent  i:s 
blue  couiTe  round  rhe  foe,  through  trees 
that  echoed  to  its  noife;  we  came  to  the 
bank  of  the  ftream  ,  and  fav/  the  fleeping 
hoft.  Their  fires  were  decayed  on  the  plain  y 
and  the  lonely  fteps  of  their  fcouts  were 
diftant  far.  I  ftretched  my  fpear  before  me 
to  flipport  my  fleps  over  the  liream.  But 
Gaul  took  my  hand  ,  and  (poke  the  words 
of  the  valiant. 

Shall  (i)  the  Ton  of  Fingal  rush  on  3 
fleeping  foe  ?  Shall  he  come  like  a  blaft  by 
night  when  it  over-turns  the  young  trees  in 
fecret  ?  Fingal  did  not  thus  receive  his  fame  , 
nor  dwells  renown  on  the  gray  hairs  of 
Morni  ,  for  adions  like  thefe.  Strike,  OiTian , 
ftrike  the  shield  of  battle  ,  and  let  their 
thoufands  rife.  Let  them  meet  Gaul  in  his 
firft  battle  ,  that  he  may  try  the  ihength  of  his 
arm. 

(i)  This  propofal  of  Gaul  is  much  more  noble  , 
and  more  agreeable  to  true  heroifm  ,  than  the  be- 
haviour of  Ulyflcs  and  Diomed  in  the  Iliad  ,  or 
that  of  Nifus  and  Euryalus  in  the  itneid.  "What 
his  valour  and  geneiofity  fuggefted  became  the  foun-. 
dation  of  his  fuccefs.  For  the  enemy  being  dif- 
mayed  with  the  found  of  Oflian's  shield  ,  which 
was  the  common  fignal  of  battle  ,  thought  that  Fin- 
gal's  whole  army  came  to  attack  them  ;  fo  that 
they  fly  in  reality  from  an  army  ,  not  from  two 
heroes  i  which  reconciles  the  flory  to  ptobabi* 
lily. 
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My  foul  rejoiced  over  the  v/aiiior  ,  and 
my  burfting  tears  defcended.  And  the  foe 
shall  meet  Gaul,  I  faid  :  the  fame  of  Morni's 
fon  shall  arife.  But  rush  not  too  far,  my  hero: 
let  the  gleam  of  thy  fteel  be  near  to  Oflian. 
Let  our  hands  join  in  flaughter. — Gaul !  dofl 
thou  not  behold  that  rock  ?  Its  gray  fide  dimly 
gleams  to  the  ftars.  If  the  foe  shall  prevail , 
let  our  back  be  towards  the  rock.  Then  shall 
they  fear  to  approach  our  fpears  3  for  death 
is  in  our  hands. 

I  ftiuck  thrice  my  echoing  shield.  The 
ftarting  foe  arofe.  We  rushed  on  in  the  found 
of  our  arms.  Their  crowded  fteps  fly  over  the 
heath;  for  they  thought  that  the  mighty  Fingal 
came  ;  and  the  ftrength  of  their  arms  withered 
away.  The  found  of  their  flight  was  like  that 
of  flame ,  when  it  rushes  through  the  blafted 
groves. 

It  was  then  the  fpear  of  Gaul  flew  in  its 
ftrength  :  it  was  then  his  fword  arofe.  Cremor 
fell,  and  mighty  Leth.  Dunthormo  ftruggled 
in  his  blood.  The  fteel  rushed  through 
Crotha's  fide  ,  as  bent ,  he  rofe  on  his  fpear  j 
the  black  ilream  poured  from  the  wound  , 
hifled  on  the  half  extinguished  oak.  Cathmia 
faw  the  il:eps  of  the  hero  behind  him ,  and  - 
afcendcd  a  blafted  tree  ;  but  the  fpear  pierced 
liim  from  behind.  Shrieking  ,  panting,  he 
fell ;  mofs  and  withered  branches  purfu^  Lis  ' 
fall,  and  ftrew  the  blue  arms  of  Gaul. 

SueK 
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Such  Vi'ere  thy  deeds  ,  Ton  of  Morni ,  in 
the  fiiTt  of  thy  battles.  Nor  flept  the  Cwovd 
by  thy  fide  ,  thou  laft  of  Fiiigal's  race  1  Olliaa 
rushed  forw  aid  in  his  flrength ,  and  the  people 
fell  before  him ,  as  the  grafs  by  the  ftaff  of 
the  boy ,  when  he  whillles  along  the  field  , 
and  the  gray  beard  of  the  thiftle  falls.  Bun 
carelefs  the  youth  moves  on  3  his  fleps  arc 
towards  the  defart. 

Gray  morning  rofe  around  us ,  the  winding 
ftreams  are  bright  along  the  heath.  The  foe 
gathered  on  a  hill  ^  and  the  rage  of  Lachmon 
rofe.  He  bent  the  red  eye  of  his  wrath  :  he 
is  lilent  in  his  rifing  grief.  He  often  ftruck 
his  boffy  shield^  and  his  fleps  are  unequal  on 
the  heath.  I  faw  the  diftant  darknefs  of  th<j 
hero ,  and  I  fpoke  to  Morni's  fon. 

Car-borne  (i)  chief  of  Strumon,  dofl:  thoif 
behold  the  foe  ?  They  gather  on  the  hill  in 
their  wrath.  Let  our  fteps  be  towards  the 
king  (z).  He  shall  rife  in  his  ftrength,  and 
the  hoft  of  Lathmon  vanish.  Our  fame  is 
around  us ,  warrior ,  the  eyes  of  the  aged  (3) 

(1)  Car  borne  is  a  title  of  honour  beftowed  , 
by  OlTian  ,  indifcriminately  011  every  hero;  as  every 
chief  ,  in  his  time  ,  kept  a  chariot  or  litter  bf 
vjy  of  ftate. 

(i)Fiiigai'. 

(5)  Fiugal  and  Moriii. 

Vol.  IL  I 
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will  rejoice.  But  let  us  fly ,  fon  of  Morni » 
Lachmon  defcends  the  lull. 

Then  let  our  fceps  (i)  be  How  ,  replied 
the  fair-haired  Gaul  ;  left  the  foe  fay ,  with 
a  fmile  ,  «  Behold  the  warriors  of  night  , 
«  they  are,  like  ghofts,  terrible  in  darknefs, 
«  but  they  melt  away  before  the  beam  of  the 
«  eaft.  »  OlTian  ,  take  the  shield  of  Gormar 
who  fell  beneath  thy  fpear  ,  that  the  aged 
heroes  may  rejoice ,  when  they  shall  behold 
{he  adions  of  their  fons. 

Such  were  our  words  on  the  plain  ,  when 
Sulmath  (i)  came  to  car-borne  Lathmon  : 
Sulmath  chief  of  Dutha ,  at  the  dark-rolling 
ilream  of  Duvranna  (3).  Why  doft  thou  not 

(i)  The  behaviour  of  Gaiil,  throughout  this  poem, 
is  that  of  a  hero  in  the  moft  exalted  fenfe.  The 
modefty  of  Oflian  ,  concerning  his  own  aftions  ,  is 
not  iefs  remarkable  than  his  impartiahty  with  re- 
gard to  Gaul  i  for  it  is  well  known  that  Gaul 
afterwards  rebelled  againfl:  Fingal  ,  which  might  be 
fuppofed  to  have  bred  prejudices  againfl:  him  in 
the  breaft  of  Oflian.  But  as  Gaul  ,  from  an  ene- 
my ,  became  Fingal's  firmeft  friend  and  greateft 
hero  ,  the  poet  paiFes  over  one  flip  in  his  conduct  , 
oil  account  of  his  many  virtues. 

(i)    Suil-mhath,  a  man  of  good  tye-Jight. 

(3)  Dubh-bhranna  ,  dark  moiintaln-JIream.  "What 
fiver  went  by  this  name  ,  in  the  days  of  Offian  , 
is  not  eafily  afcertained  ,  at  this  diftance  of 
time.  A  river  in  Scotland  ,  wWcb  falls  into  the  fea 
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rush  ,  fon  of  Nuath  ,  wich  a  choufand  of  thy 
heroes  ?  Why  doft  thou  not  defcend  with  thy 
hoft,  before  the  vamors  fly?  Their  blue 
arms  are  beaming  to  the  riidug  light,  aad 
their  fteps  are  before  us  on  the  heath. 

Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  faid  Lathraon, 
shall  my  hoft  defcend  !  They  (i)  are  but 
two  ,  fon  of  Dacha  ,  and  shall  a  thoufand 
lift  their  fteel  !  Nuath  would  mourn ,  in  his 
hall,  for  the  departure  of  his  fame.  His  eyes 
v^ould  turn  from  Lathmon,  vhen  the  tread 


at  Banff,  ftill  retains  the  name  of  Duvran.  If  rhae 
is  meant  ,  hy  O/Tian  ,  in  diis.  palTage  ,  Lathmoa 
muft  have  been  a  prince  of  the  Pictish  nation  ,  or 
.  thofe  Caledonians  who  inhabited  of  old  the  caftcrn 
coali  of  Scotland. 

(  I  )  Ofliaii  feldom  fails  to  give  his  heroes , 
though  enemies  ,  that  generofity  of  temper  wliich  j 
it  appears  from  his  poems  ,  was  a  confpicuous  pare 
of  his  own  charader.  Thofe  who  too  much  defpife 
rheir  enemies  do  not  reflect  ,  that  the  more  the/ 
take  from  the  valour  of  their  foes  ,  the  lefs  merit 
they  have  themfelves  in  conquering  them.  The 
cufiom  of  depreciating  enemies  is  nor  altogethcf 
one  of  the  refinements  of  modern  heroifm.  This 
railing  difpofition  is  one  of  the  capital  faults  in 
Homer's  characters  ,  which  ,  by  the  bye  ,  cannot  be 
imputed  to  the  poet  ,  who  kept  to  the  manner* 
of  the  times  of  which  he  wrote.  Milton  has  fol- 
lowed Homer  in  this  refpcd  ;  but  railing  is  lefs 
shocking  in  infernal  fpirits  ,  who  are  the  objeds 
of  horror  ,  than  in  heroes ,  who  are  fet  up  as  pat" 
terns  of  imitation, 

I  H 
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of  his  feet  approached.  —  Go  thou  to  tlie 
Icroes  ,   chief  of  Ducha  ,  for  I  behold    the 
ftately  fleps  of  Ofllan.  His  fame  is  worthy 
of  my  fleel^  let  him  "fight  with  Lathmon. 

The  noble  Sulmath  came.  I  rejoiced  In  the 
words  of  the  king.  I  raifed  the  shield  on  my 
arm ;  and  Gaul  placed  in  my  hand  the  fword 
of  Morni.  We  returned  to  the  murmuring 
ftream ;  Lathmon  came  in  his  ftrength.  His 
<lark  hofc  rolled, like  the  clouds,  behind  him: 
but  the  Ton  of  Nuath  was  bright  in  his  'fteel. 

Son  of  Fingal ,  faid  the  hero  ^  thy  fame 
lias  grown  on  oui*  fall.  How  many  lie  there 
of  my  people  by  thy  hand  ,  thou  king  of 
men !  Lift  now  thy  fpear  aga:inft  Lathmon  ;  • 
and  lay  tlie  fon  ot  Nuath  low.  Lay  him  low 
among  his  people ,  or  thou  thyfelf  muft  fall. 
It  shall  never  be  told  in  my  halls  that  my 
warriors  fell  in  my  prefence ;  that  they  feU 
in  the  prefence  ot  Lathmon  when  his  fvvord 
refted  by  his  fide  :  the  blue  eyes  of  Cutha  (i) 
would  roll  in  tears,  and  her  fteps  be  lonely 
in  the  vales  of  Dunlathmon. 

Neither  shall  it  be  told ,  I  replied  ,  that 
^Tie  fon  of  Fingal  fled.  Wer^e  his  fteps  covered 
with  daiknefs  ,  yet  would  not  Offian  fly  j  his 
ipul  would   meet  him  and  fay ,  «  Does  tke 

(i)  Cutha  appears  to  have  been  Laihmon's  wife 
or  miftrefs. 
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<(  bard  of'  Selma  fear  the  foe  ?  »  No :  lie  does 
no:  fear  che  foe.  His  joy  is  in  the  midft  of 
battle. 

Lathmon  came  on  with  his  fpear ,  and 
pierced  the  shield  of  OiFian.  I  felt  the  cold 
iieel  at  my  fide  j  and  drew  the  fword  of 
Morni  :  I  cut  the  fpear  in  twain  j  the  bright 
point  fell  glittering  on  the  ground.  The  fori 
of  Nuath  burnt  in  his  wrath,  and  lifted  high 
his  founding  shield.  His  dark  eyes  rolled 
above  it  ,  as  bending  forward  ,  it  shone  like 
a  gate  of  brafs.  But  Oflian's  fpear  pierced  the 
brightnefs  of  its  bofles  ,  and  funk  in  a  tree 
that  rofe  behind.  The  shield  hung  on  the 
quivering  lance  \  but  Lathmon  flill  advanced. 
Gaul  forefaw  the  fail  of  the  chief,  and  ftretched 
his  buckler  before  my  fword  ;  v/hen  it  de- 
fccnded  ,  in  a  ftrearn  of  light  over  the  king 
of  Dunlathmon. 

Lathmon  beheld  the  Ton  of  Morni ,  and 
the  tear  llarted  from  his  eye.  He  threw  the 
Tword  of  his  fathers  on  the  ground,  and  fpoke 
the  words  of  the  valiant.  Why  should  Lathmon 
fight  againft  the  tirft  of  mortal  men  ?  Your 
fouls  aie  beams  fram  heaven ;  your  fv/ords 
the  flames  of  death.  Who  can  equal  the 
renown  of  the  heroes  ,  whofe  acftions  are  Co 
great  in  youth  I  O  that  ye  were  in  the  halls 
of  Nuath,  in  the  green  dwelling  of  Lathmon  I 
then  would  my  father  fay,  that  his  fon  did 
liij 
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iiot  yield  to  the  feeble. ; —  But  who  comes  , 
a  mighty  ftream ,  along  the  echoing  heath  ? 
The  little  hills  are  troubled  before  him  ,  and 
a  thoufand  fpirits  are  on  the  beams  of  his 
fteel;  the  fpirits  (t)  of  thofe  who  are  to  fall 
by  the  arm  of  the  king  of  refounding  Morven. 
■ —  Happy  art  thou,  O  Fingal ,  thy  fons  shall 
fight  thy  battles ;  they  po  forth  before  thee  j 
and  they  return  with  the  fleps  of  renown. 

Fingal  came  J  in  his  mildnefs,  rejoicing  in 
fecret  over  the  a£lions  of  his  fon.  Morni's 
face  brightened  v/ith  giadnefs ,  and  his  aged 
eyes  looked  faintly  through  the  tears  of  joy. 
we  came  to  the  halls  of  Selma ,  and  fat 
round  the  feaft  of  shells.  The  maids  of  the 
fong  came  into  our  prefencc,  and  the  mildly 
blushing  Evirallin.  Her  dark  hair  fpread  on 
her  neck  of  fnow  ,  her  eye  rolled  in  fecret 
on  Oflian  ;  she  touched  the  harp  of  mnfic  , 
and  we  blefTed  the  daughter  of  Eranno. 

Fingal  rofe  in  his  place,  and  fpoketoDun- 
lathmon's  battling  king.  The  fvvord  of  Tren- 
mor  trembled  by  his  fide,  as  he  lifted  up  his 
mighty  arm.  Son  of  Nuath  ,  he  fiid,  v/ny  doft 
thou  fearch  for  fame  in  Morven  ?  We  arc  not 
of  the  race  of  the  feeble  j  nor  do  our  fwords 


(i)  It  was  theught  ,  in  Offian's  time  ,  that  each 
psrfon  had  his  attending  fpirit.  The  tiaditions  con- 
ierning  this  opiijion  are  dark  and  unfaiisfaiiory. 
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gleam  over  the  weak.  When  di^l  \?;'e  come 
to  Dunclathmon  ,  vvidi  the  found  of  war  ? 
Fingal  does  not  delight  in  battle  ,  though  liis 
arm  is  urong.  My  renown  grows  on  the  fall 
of  the  haughty.  The  lightning  of  my  fteei 
pours  on  the  proud  in  arms.  The  battle 
comes  *,  and  the  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife  ;  the 
tombs  of  my  people  rife,  O  my  fathers  !  and 
I  at  laft  mail  remain  alone.  But  I  will  remain 
renowned  ,  and  the  departure  of  my  foul 
shall  be  one  ftream  of  light.  Lathmon  !  retire 
to  thy  place.  Turn  thy  battles  to  other  lands. 
The  race  of  Moiven  are  renowned ,  anJ 
jhcir  foes  ai'e  the  fons  of  the  unhappy. 
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Darkness  dwells  around  DunlatKmon  ; 
thougli  rhc  moon  shews  hall' her  face  on  the 
hil!.  The  daughter  of  night  turns  her  eyct 
away  j  for  she  beholds  the  grief  that  is  com- 
ing.— The  fon  of  Morni  is  on  the  plain  ; 
but  there  is  no  found  in  the  halL  No  long- 


(i)  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni ,  attended  Lathaion 
into  his  own  country  ,  aFter  his  being  defeated  ia 
Moiven  ,  as  related  in  che  preceding  poem.  Hd 
vas  kindly  entertained  by  Nuath ,  the  father  of 
Larhmon  ,  and  fwll   in  love  wirh   his  daughter  Oi- 

thona. The  lady  was  no  leis  enamoured  of  Gau!  , 

and  a  day  was  fixed  for  their  marriage.-  In  the 
mean  time  Fingal  ,  preparing  for  zn  expediricn 
into  che  country  of  the  Britons  ,  fent  for  Gau!* 
He  obeyed  ,  and  went  •■,  but  not  without  promifing 
to  Oithona  to  return  ,  if  he  furvived  the  war  ,  hj 

a  certain    day. Lathmon     too    was    obliged    to 

attend  his  father  Nuath  in  his  wars  ,  and  Oithon* 
was  L'ft  alone  at    Dunlathmon    ,   the  feat  of  the 

family. Dunrommach  ,  lord  of  Uthal  ,  fuppofed 

to  be  one  of  the  Orkneys  ,  taking  advantage  of 
theabfen'ie  of  her  friends  ,  came  and  carried  off, 
by  force  ,  Oithona  ,  who  had  formerly  rejc\5led  his 
love  ,  into  Tromathou  ,  a  defarc  iiland  ,  where  he 
concealed  hsr  in   a  cave. 

Gaul  returned  on  the  day  appointed  }  heard  of 
tlic  rape  ,  and  failed  to  Tromatbon  ,  to  revenge 
Iv) 
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ftreaming  (i)  beam  of  light  comes  trembling 
through  the  gloom.  The  voice  of  Oithona  (z) 
is  not  heard  amidft  the  noife  of  the  ftreams  of 
Duvranna. — 

Whither  art  thou  gone  in  thy  beauty,  dark- 
liaired  daughter  of  Nuath  ?  Lathmon  is  in  the 
£eld  of  the  valiant ,  but  thou  didft  promifc  co 


Jiimfelf  Oft  Dunrommath.  "When  he  landed  ,  he 
found  Oirhona  difconfolate  ,  and  tcfolved  not  to 

furvive  the  lofs  of  her   honour. She  told  him 

the  flory  of  her  misfortunes  ,  and  she  fcarce  end- 
ed ,  when  Dunrommath  ,  with  his  followers  ,  ap- 
peared at  the  further  end  of  the  ifland,  Gaul  pre- 
pared to   attack   him  ,   recommending  to   Oithona 

to  retire  ,  till  the  battle  was  over. She  feemingly 

obeyed  ;  but  she  fecretly  armed  herfslf  ,  rushed 
into  the  thickeft  of  the  battle  ,  and  was  mortally 
voundcd. — —Gaul  purfuing  the  flying  enemy  ,  found 
her  juft  expiring  on  the  field  :  he  mourned  over 
ihsr  ,  raifed  her  tomb  ,  and  returned  to  Morven. 
Thus  is  the  ftory  handed  down  by  tradition  j 
r.or  is  it  given  with  any  material  difference  in  the 
poem  ,  which  opens  with  Gaul's  return  to  Dunlath- 
jnon  ,  after  the  rape  of  Oithona. 

(i)  Some  gentle  taper 

■  vifit  us 

.VE^ith  thy  long  levelled  rule  of  ftreaming  light. 

MlLTOM, 

„   l^x)  Oi-th6na  ,  the  virgin  of  the  wavs. 
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remain  in  die  hail  ;  tiiou  dift  promife  to 
remain  in  the  hall  till  the  Ton  of  Morni 
retiuned  ;  till  he  returned  from  Scrumon  ,  to 
the  maid  of  his  love.  The  tear  was  on  thy 
cheek  at  his  departure  :  the  ligh  rofe  in  fecrec 
in  thy  breaft.  But  thoudoft  not  come  to  meet 
Kim,  v/ich  Tongs,  with  the  lightly-trembling 
found  of  the  harp. — 

Such  were  the  words  of  Gaul  ,  when  he 
came  to  Dunlathmon  s  towers.  The  gates  were 
open  and  dark.  The  winds  were  bluftering 
in  the  hall.  The  trees  ftrowed  the  threshold 
with  leaves ,  and  the  mnrmur  of  night  was 
abroad.  — Sad  and  filent ,  at  a  rock,  the  fon 
of  Morni  fat:  his  foul  trembled  for  the  maid; 
but  he  knew  not  whither  to  turn  his  courfe. 
The  fon  (i)  of  Leth  flood  at  a  diftance  ,  and 
heard  the  winds  in  his  bushy  hair.  But  he 
did  not  raife  his  voice,  for  he  faw  the  forrow 
of  Gaul, 


Sleep  defcendcd  on  the  heroes.  The  vifi 
of  night  arofe.  Oithona  flood  in  a  drej 


vifions 
--  ->, ^ dream, 

before  the  eyes  of  Morni's  fon.  Her  dark  hair 
was  loofe  and  difordered  :  her  lovely  eye 
rolled  in  tears.  Blood  ftained  her  fnowy  arm. 
The  robe  half  hid  the  wound  of  her  breaft. 

(:)  Morlo  ,  the  fon  of  Leth  ,  is  one  of  Fin- 
gal's  moil  famous  heroes.  He  and  three  other  mea 
attended  Gaul  on  his  expedition  to  Tromathon» 
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She  flood  over  the  chief,  and  her  voice  waS 
heard. 

Sleeps  the  Ton  of  Morni,  he  that  was  lovely 
311  the  eyes  of  Oithona?  Sleeps  Gaul  at  the 
diftant  rock  ,  and  the  daughter  of  Nuath  low  ? 
The  fea  rolls  round  the  daik  ifle  of  Troma- 
thon  ;  Ifit  in  my  tears  in  the  cave.  Nor  Ao 
I  fit  alone  ,  O  Gaul:  the  dark  chief  of  Cuthal 
is  there.  He  is  there  in  the  rage  of  his  Iove» 
— And  what  can  Oithona  do  J 

A  rougher  blaft  rushed  through  the  oak. 
The  dream  of  night  departed.  Gaul  took  his 
afpen  fpear  ;  he  Hood  in  the  rage  of  wrath. 
Often  did  his  eyes  turn  to  the  eaft ,  and  accufe 
the  lagging  light. — At  length  the  morning 
came  forth.  The  hero  lifted  up  the  fail.  The 
winds  came  ruftling  from  the  hill ,  and  he 
bounded  on  the  waves  of  the  deep*  —  Oa 
the  third  day  arofe  Tromathon  (i) ,  like  a 

I'eutis  ^Aimm  i 

Home*..    Od.  t.  i8<9» 

Then  fwell'd  to  fight  Phsacta's  dusky  coaft  , 
And  woody  mountains  half  in  vapours  loll » 
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blue  shield  Jii  die  midft  of  the  Tea.  The  white 
wave  roared  againft  its  rocks ;  fad  Oithona 
fat  on  the  coaft.  She  looked  on  the  rolling 
waters,  and  her  tears  defcend.  —  But  when 
she  faw  Gaul  in  his  arms  ,  she  ftarted  and 
turned  her  eyes  away.  Her  lovely  cheek  is 
bent  and  red  ;  her  white  arm  trembles  by 
her  fide. — Thrice  she  ftrove  to  fly  from  his 
prefenre  ;  but  her  fteps  failed  her  as  she 
went. 

Daughter  of  Nuath  ,  ffid  the  hero ,  why 
doft  thou  fly  from  Gaul  ?  Do  my  eyes  fencl 
forth  the  flame  of  death  ?  Or  darkens  hatred 
in  my  foul  ?  Thou  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the 
eaft  rifing  in  a  land  unknown.  But  thou 
covereft  thy  face  with  fidnefs ,  daughter  of 
high  Dunlathmon  !  Is  the  foe  of  Oirhona 
near  ?My  foul  burns  to  meet  him  in  battle. 
The  fword  trembles  on  the  fide  of  Gaul  ,  and 
longs  to  glitter  in  his  hand. — Speak,  daughter 
of  Nuath,  doft  thou  not  behold  my  tears? 

Car-borne  chief  of  Strum.on  ,  replied  the 
iighing  maid  ,  why  comeft  thou  over  the 
dark-blue  wave  to  Nuath's  mournful  daughter? 

That  lay  before  him  indiftinft  and  raft  , 
Lik-3  a  broad  shield  amid  the  watry  waPis, 

Ttom-ihon  ,  heavy  or  deep -founding  wars. 
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Why  did  I  not  pafs  avt'ay  in  fecier ,  like  tlte 
fiower  of  rhe  rock  ,  that  lifts  its  fair  head 
unfeen,  and  ftrov/s  its  withered  leaves  on  the 
blaft  ?  \Vhy  didft  thou  come ,  O  Gaul  ,  to 
hear  my  departing  figh?  I  pafs  away  in  my 
youth  J  and  my  name  shall  not  be  heard.  Or 
it  will  be  heard  with  forrov/ ,  and  the  tears 
of  Nuath  will  fall.  Thou  wilt  be  fad,  fon  of 
Morni,  for  the  fallen  fame  of  Oithona.  But 
she  shall  flecp  in  the  narrow  tomb  ,  far  from 
the  voice  of  the  mourner. — Why  didft  thou 
come  ,  chief  of  Strumon  ,  to  the  fea-beac 
rocks  ofTromathon? 

I  came  to  meet  thy  foes  ,  daughter  of  car- 
borne  Nuath!  the  death  of  Cuthal's  chief  dar- 
kens before  me  ;  or  Morni's  fon  shall  fall.— 
Oithona !  when  Gaul  is  low  ,  raife  my  tomb 
on  that  oozy  rock  ;  and  when  the  dark- bound- 
ing ship  shall  pafs  ,  call  the  fons  of  the  fea ; 
call  them  ,  and  give  this  fxvord  ,  that  they  may 
carry  it  to  Morni's  hall ;  that  the  grey-haired 
hero  may  ceafe  to  look  towards  the  defart 
for  the  return  of  his  fon. 

And  shall  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live  ,  she 
replied  with  a  burfting  figh  ?  Shall  I  live  in 
Tromathon,  and  the  fon  of  Morni  low  ?  My 
heart  is  not  of  that  rockj  nor  my  foul  careleis 
as  that  fea ,  which  lifts  its  blue  waves  to  evcTy 
wind ,  and  rolls  beneath  the  lloxm.  The  bl^ 
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vhich  shall  lay  thee  low  ,  shall  fpread  the 
branches  of  Oithona  on  earth.  We  shall  wither 
together ,  fon  of  car-borne  Morni !  —  The 
narrow  houfe  is  pleafant  to  me ,  and  the  gray 
ftone  of  the  dead :  for  never  more  will  I  leave 
thy  rocks  ,  fea-fiurounded  Tromathon  !  — 
Night  ( I )  came  on  with  her  clouds ,  after 
tlie  departure  of  Lathmon  ,  when  he  went 
to  the  wars  of  his  fathers  ,  to  the  mofs- 
covered  rock  of  Duthormoth  ;  night  came 
on  ,  and  I  fat  in  the  hall ,  at  the  beam  of 
the  oak.  The  wind  was  abroad  in  the  trees. 
I  heard  the  found  of  arms.  Joy  rofe  in  my 
face ;  for  I  thought  of  thy  return.  It  was  the 
chief  of  Cuthal,  the  red-haired  ftrength  of 
Dunrommath.  His  eyes  rolled  in  fire  :  the 
blood  of  my  people  was  on  his  fword.  They 
•who  defended  Oithona  fell  by  the  gloomy 
chief. — What  could  I  do?  My  arin  was  weak  ; 
it  could  not  lift  the  fpear.  He  took  me  in  my 
grief,  amidft  my  tears  he  raifed  the  fail.  He 
feared  the  returning  ftrength  of  Lathnion , 
the  brother  of  unhappy  Oithona.  —  But 
behold  ,  he  comes  with  his  people  I  the  dark 
■wave  is  divided  before  him  1  —  Whither  wilt: 
thou  turn  thy  fteps  ,  fon  of  Morni  ?  Many 
are  the  warriors  of  Dunrommath  ! 

My  fteps  never  turned  from  battle,  replied 

(0  Oithona  relates  how  she  was  carried  away  by 

Dunrommath, 
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the  hero ,  as  he  unsheathed  his  fv/orcl ;  and 
shall  I  begin  to  fear,  Oithona  ,  when  thy  foes 
are  near  ?  Go  to  thy  cave,  daughter  of  Nuath  , 
till  our  baale  ceafe.  Son  of  Leth  ,  bring  the 
bows  of  our  fathers;  and  the  founding  quiver 
of  Morni.  Let  our  three  warriors  bend  the 
yew.  Ourfelves  will  lift  the  fpear.  They  are 
an  hoft  on  the  rock  j  but  our  fouls  are 
ftrong. 

The  daughter  of  Nuath  went  to  the  cave  5 
a  troubled  joy  rofe  on  her  mind ,  like  the 
red  path  of  the  lightning  on  a  ftormy  cloud. 
—  Her  foul  was  refolved  ,  and  the  tear 
vp'as  dried  from  her  wildly-looking  eye.  — » 
Dunrommath  flowly  approached  ;  for  he  fav/ 
the  Ton  of  Morni.  Contempt  contra<^ed  his 
face ,  a  fmile  is  on  his  daik-brown  cheek  ; 
his  red  eye  rolled ,  half-conceal'd  beneath 
Jiis  shaggy  brows. 

Whence  are  the  fons  of  the  fea  ,  begun 
the  gloomy  chief?  Have  the  winds  driven  you 
to  the  rocks  of  Tromathon  ?  Or  come  you 
in  fearch  of  the  white-handed  daughter  of 
Nuath?  The  fons  of  the  unhappy  ,  ye  feeble 
men  ,  come  to  the  hand  of  Dunrommath, 
His  eye  fpares  not  the  weak  ;  and  he  delights 
in  the  blood  of  Grangers.  Oithona  is  a  beam 
of  light,  and  the  chief  of  Cutha!  enjoys  it 
in  fecret ;  would  thou  come  on  its  lovelinefs 
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like  a  cloud  ,  Ton  of  the  feeble  hand  1  — 
Thou  mayft  come ,  but  shah  thou  rerurn  to 
the  halls  of  thy  fathers  ? 

Dofl:  thou  not  know  me  ,  faid  Gaul,  red- 
haired  chief  of  Cuthal  ?  Thy  feet  were  fwift 
on  the  heath,  in  the  bartle  of  car-borne 
Lathmon  ;  when  the  fword  of  Morni's  Ton 
f>urrued  his  hoft ,  in  Morven's  woody  land. 
Dunrommath !  thy  words  are  mighty  ,  for  thy 
v/arriors  gather  behind  thee.  But  do  I  fear 
them  ,  Ton  of  pride  ;  I  am  not  of  the  race  of 
the  feeble. 

Gaul  advanced  in  his  arms ;  Dunrommatfi 
shrunk  behind  his  people.  But  the  fpear  of 
Gaul  pierced  the  gloomy  chief,  and  his  fword 
lopped  off  his  head,  as  it  bended  in  death. — 
The  Ton  o£  Morni  shook  it  thrice  by  the 
lock  J  the  v/arriors  of  Dunrommath  fled. 
The  arrows  of  Morven  pnrfued  them  :  ten 
fell  on  the  mofly  rocks.  The  reft  lift  the 
founding  fail  ,  and  bound  on  the  echoing 
deep. 

Gauladvanced  towards  the  cave  of  Oithona. 
He  beheld  a  youth  leaning  againft  a  rock. 
An  arrow  had  pierced  his  iiJe  ;  and  his  eye 
rolled  faintly  beneath  his  helmet.  — The  foul 
of  Morni's  fon  is  fad ,  he  came  and  fpoke  the 
words  of  peace. 
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Can  the  hand  cf  Gaul  heal  thee  ,  youth  of 
the  mournful  brow  r  I  have  fearched  for  the 
herbs  of  the  mountains  j  I  have  gathered  them 
on  the  fecret  banks  of  their  ftreams.  My  hand 
has  clofed  the  wound  of  the  valiant ,  and 
their  eyes  have  bleffed  the  fon  of  Morni. 
Where  dwelt  thy  fathers  ,  warrior  ?  Were 
they  of  the  fons  of  the  mighty  ?  Sadnefs 
shall  come,  like  night,  on  thy  native  ftieamsj 
for  thou  art  fallen  in  thy  youth. — 

My  fathers  ,  replied  the  ftranger ,  were 
of  the  fons  of  the  mighty  j  but  they  shall 
not  be  fad  j  for  my  fame  is  departed  like 
morning  mift.  High  walls  rife  on  the  banks 
of  Duvranna,  and  fee  their  moffy  towers  in 
the  flream  ',  a  rock  afcends  behind  them  with 
its  bending  firs.  Thou  mayfl:  behold  it  far 
diftant.  There  my  brother  dwells.  He  is 
renowned  in  battle :  give  him  this  glittering 
Belmet. 

The  helmet  fell  from  the  hand  of  Gaul  j 
for  it  was  the  wounded  Oithcna.  She  had 
armed  herfelf  in  the  cave  ,  and  came  in  fearch 
of  death.  Her  heavy  eyes  are  half  doled  5 
the  blood  pours  from  her  fide.  — 

Son  of  Morni ,  she  faid ,  prepare  the  narro\>7 
tomb.  Sleep  comes  ,  like  a  cloud,  on  my 
foul.  The  eyes  of  Oichona  are  dim,  O  had 
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I  du'^ek  at  Duvranna  ,  in  che  bright  beam  of 
my  fame  I  t!ien  had  my  years  come  on  vith 
joy  ;  and  the  vii-gins  would  blefs  my  fteps. 
But  I  £ill  ill  youth  ,  foil  of  Morni ,  and  my 
father  shall  blush  in  his  hall. — 

She  fell  pale  on  the  rock  of  TromAthon, 
The  mournful  hero  raifed  her  tomb. — He 
came  to  Morven  ;  but  we  Cdw  the  darknefs 
of  his  foul.  OfTiau  took  the  harp  in  the  praife 
of  Oithona.  The  brightnefs  of  the  face  of 
Gaul  returned.  But  his  figh  rofe  ,  at  times  , 
in  the  midft  of  his  friends,  like  blafls  that 
shake  their  unfrcq^uent  wings,  after  the  ftormy 
winds  are  laid. 


C   R   O  M    A 

A     POEM. 


CROMA : 


C   R   O   M   A 

A    POEM  (I). 


I 


T  vf  as  the  voice  of  my  love !  few  are  Kif 
viiks  to  tlie  dreams  of  Malvinal  Open  youc 
airy  halls ,  ye  fathers  of  mighty  Tofcar  !  Uii- 
fohl  the  gares  of  your  clouds  ;  the  fteps  oF 
Malvinas  departure  are  near.  I  have  heard  a 
voice  in  my  dream.  I  feel  the  fluttering  of 


(i)  Malvjna  the  daughter  of  Tofcar  i?  over-heard 
by  Offian  lamenting' the  death  of  O fear  her  lover, 
bifian  t  to  divtrt  her  grief,  relates  his  own  cdioiir 
in  an  expedition  which  he  undercook  ,  at  Fingal't 
command  ,  to  aid  Crochar  the  p^tty  king  of  Cro- 
ina  ,  a  country  in  Ireland  ,  againlt  Rothmar  who  in- 
vaded his  dominions.  The  Itory  is  delivered  dowa 
thus  ,  in  tradition.  Crorhar  king  of  Cronia  being 
bh"nd  with  age  ,  and  his  Ton  too  young  for  tlie 
field  ,  Rothmar  the  chief  of  Tromlo  refolved  ta 
avail  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  ottered  of  annex- 
ing the  dominions  of  Crothar  to  his  own.  He  ac- 
cordingly marched  into  the  country  fubjecl  to  Cro- 
thar ,  but  which  he  h;Id  of  Arth  or  Artho  ,  who 
%*as  ,  at  the  lime  ,  fuprcm:  king  of  Ireland. 

Crothar  being  ,  on  account  of  his  age  and  blind- 
nefs  ,  unfit  for  a£tion  ,  fent  for  aid  to  Pingal  king 
of  Scotland  i  who  ordered  his  fon  Olliaa  to  the 
relief  of  Crochar.  But  before  his  arrival  ,  Fovar-gor- 
mo  ,  the  fon  of  Crothar  ,  attacking  Rothmar  » 
»as  (lain  himfelf,  and  his  forces  totally  defeated, 
Ollian  renewed  the  war  ,  came  to  battle  ,  killed  Roth« 
mar  ,  and  routed  his  army.  Croma  being  thus  de- 
livered of  its  enemies  ,  O/Iiaa  returned  to  Scotland* 
Vol.  U.  K 
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my  loul.  Why  did  ft  thou  come  ,  O  blaft , 
li-om  the  dark- rolling  of  the  lake  ?  Thy 
ruflling  wing  was  in  the  trees,  the  dream  of 
Malvina  departed.  But  she  beheld  her  love, 
when  his  robe  of  mid  flew  on  the  wind;  the 
team  of  the  fun  was  on  his  skirts  ,  they 
glittered  like  the  gold  of  the  ftranger.  It  was 
the  voice  of  my  love!  few  are  his  vifits  to  my 
dreams  I 

But  thou  dwelleft  in  the  foul  of  Malvina  , 
/on  of  mighty  Ollian.  My  iighs  arife  witK 
the  beam  of  the  eaft ;  my  tears  defcend  with 
the  drops  of  night.  I  was  a  lovely  tree,  in 
thy  prefence ,  Ofcar,  with  all  my  branches 
round  me  ;  but  thy  death  came  like  a  blaft 
from  the  defart ,  and  laid  my  green  head  low ; 
the  fpring  returned  with  its  showers,  but  no 
leaf  of  mine  arofe.  The  virgins  faw  me  filent 
in  the  hall ,  and  they  touclied  the  harp  of  joy. 
The  tear  was  on  the  cheek  of  Malvina  :  the 
virgins  beheld  me  in  my  grief.  Why  art  thou 
fad ,  they  faid  ;  thou  lirft  of  the  maids  of  ' 
Lutha?  Was  he  lovely  as  the  beam  of  the 
jnorning,  and  (lately  in  thy  fight?  | 

Pleafant  is  thy  fong  in  OfIiansear,daugh-  ] 
ler  of  ftreamy  Lutha  1   Thou  hafl  heard  the 
mufic  of  departed  bards  in  the  dream  of  thy 
f  eft  ,  when  deep  fell  on  thine  eyes ,  at  the  ; 
murmur  of  Moruth  (t).  When   thou   didft  ■ 


{ i)  Mor'-iuth  ,  great  frcam. 
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return  from  the  chace  ,  in  the  Jay  of  the  fun  ^ 
thou  haft  heard  ;he  muiic  of  t  e  bards,  and 
thy  fong  is  lovely.  It  is  lovely  ,  O  Malvina, 
but  it  melts  the  foul.  There  is  a  joy  in  grief, 
when  peace  dvells  in  the  breaft  of  the  fad» 
Biu  forrov/  waftes  the  mournful,  O  daughter 
of  Tofcar  ,  and  their  days  are  few.  They  fall 
away,  like  the  flower  on  which  the  fun  looks 
in  hi  ftrength  after  the  mildew  has  pafTed  over 
it ,  and  its  head  is  heavy  with  the  drops  of 
night.  Attend  to  the  tale  of  Offian,  O  maid  j 
he  remembers  the  days  o^  his  youth. 

The  king  commanded  ;  I  raifed  my  fails  , 
and  rushed  into  the  bay  of  Croma  ;  into  Cro- 
ma's  founding  bay  in  lovely  Innis-fail  (i). 
High  on  the  coaft  arofe  tlie  towers  of  Crothar 
king  of  fpears  ;  Crothar  renowned  in  the 
battles  of  his  youth ;  but  age  dwelt  then 
around  the  chief.  Rothmar  raifed  the  fword 
againft  the  hero;  and  the  wrath  of  Fingal  burn- 
ed. He  fent  Oflian  to  meet  Rothmar  in  battle, 
for  the  chief  of  Croma  was  the  companion 
of  his  youth, 

I  fent  the  bard  before  me  with  fongs ;  f 
came  into  the  hall  of  Crothar.  There  fat  the 
hero  amidft  the  arms  of  his  fathers  ,  but  his 
eyes  had  failed.  His  gray  locks  waved  around 


(i)  Innlt-fail ,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Irc«» 
land. 

Kij 


i 
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a  ftaff,  on  which  the  warrior  leaned.  He 
Iiummed  the  fong  of  other  times ,  when  the 
found  of  our  arms  reached  his  ears.  Crothar 
rofe ,  flretched  his  aged  hand^  and  blefTed 
,the  fon  of  Fingal. 

Ofiian  !  faid  the  hero  ,  the  ftrength  of 
Crothar's  arm  has  failed.  O  could  I  lift  the 
fword ,  as  on  the  day  that  Fingal  fought  at 
Strucha !  He  was  the  firft  of  mortal  men  ; 
but  Crothar  had  alfo  his  fame.  The  king  of 
Morven  praifed  me  ,  and  he  placed  on  my 
arm  the  boffy  shield  of  Cahhar,  whom  the 
licro  had  flain  in  war.  Doft  thou  not  behold 
it  on  the  wail ,  for  Crothar's  eyes  have  failed? 
Is  thy  foength,  like  thy  fathers,  OflianJ  let 
the  aged  feel  thine  arm. 

I  gave  my  arm  to  the  kin»  j  he  feels  It 
w'ith  his  aged  hands.  The  figfi  rofe  in  his 
breaft,  and  his  tears  defcended.  Thou  art 
ftrong ,  my  fon,  he  faid,  but  not  like  the  king 
of  Morven.  But  who  is  like  that  hero  among 
the  mighty  in  warl  Let  the  feafl:  of  my  halls 
be  fpread  j  and  le.t  my  bards  raife  the  fong. 
Great  is  he  that  is  within  my  walls ,  fons  of 
echoing  Cromal 

The  fcaft  is  fpread.  The  harp  is  heard  ; 
ind  joy  is  in  the  hall.  But  it  was  joy  covering 
a  figh ,  that  darkly  dwelt  in  every  bresft.  Ic 
was  like  the  faint  beam  of  the  moon  fpread 
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en  a  cloud  in  lieaven.  Ac  lengtli  tlie  niufic 
ceafedjand  rhe  aged  king  of  Croma  fpoke  ; 
hefpoke  without  a  tear,  but  the  figli  rvj^ellcd 
la  the  midft  of  his  voict;. 

Son  of  Fingal !  daft  thou  not  behold  the 
darknefs  of  Crochar's  hall  of  shells  ?  i\Iy  foul 
■v/as  not  dark  at  the  feaft ,  v/hen  mv  people 
lived.  I  rejoiced  in  the  picfence  of  lirangers, 
when  my  fon  shone  in  the  hall.  But,  Oilman  , 
he  is  a  beam  that  is  departed  ,and  left  no  llreak 
of  light  behind.  He  is  fallen  ,  fon  of  Fingal  , 
in  the  battles  of  his  father. — Rothmar  the 
chief  of  grafTy  Tromlo  heard  that  my  eyes 
had  failed  ;  he  heard  that  my  arms  were  fixgd 
in  the  hall ,  and  the  pride  of  his  iebul  arofa. 
He  came  towards  Croma  ;  my  people  fell 
before  him.  I  took  my  arms  in  the  hall ,  buc 
■^har  could  hghtlefs  Crothar  do  ?  My  fleps 
v/ere  unequal ;  my  grief  was  great.  I  wished 
for  the  days  that  were  pafl:.  Dayslwhereia 
I  fought  -y  and  conquered  in  the  field  of  blood. 
My  ion  returned  from  the  chace ;  the  fair- 
haired  Fovar-gormo  (i).  He  had  not  lifted 
his  Avord  in  battle ,  far  his  arm  was  young. 
But  the  foul  of  the  youth  was  great  j  the  fire 
of  valour  burnt  in  his  eyes.  He  (aw  the  difor- 
dcred  fleps  of  his  father  ,  and  his  figh  arofe. 
King  of  Croma ,  he  faid  ,  is  it  becaufe  thou 
haft  no  fon  j  is  it  for  the  weaknefs  of  Fovar-!: 

(i)  raobhargorm  ,  the  Hue  point  of  Jleel, 
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gormo*s  arm  that  thy  fighs  arife  ?1  begin,  my 
father,  to  feel  the  flrength  of  my  arm  j  I 
have  drawn  the  fword  of"  my  youth  ;  and 
I  have  bent  the  bow.  Let  me  meet  this 
Rochmar,  with  the  youths  of  Croma  :  let  me 
meet  him  ,  O  my  father  j  for  I  feel  my  burn- 
ing foul. 

And  thou  shalt  meet  him  ,  I  faid  ,  Ton  of 
'the  fightlcfs  Crothar  !  But  let  others  ad- 
vance before  thee ,  that  I  may  hear  the  tread 
of  thy  feet  at  thy  return  *,  for  my  eyes  be- 
hold thee  not ,  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo  ! — 
He  went  ,  he  met  the  foe  ;  he  tell.  The 
foe  advances  towards  Croma.  He  v/ho  flew/ 
jny  fon  is  near  ,  with  all  his  pointed  fpears. 

It  is  not  time  to  fill  the  shell ,  I  replied , 
and    took    my    fpear.    My  people  faw    the 
£rc  of  my  eyes  ,  and  they  rofe  around.  All 
night  we  ftrode  along  the  heath.  Gray  morn- 
ing rofe   in  the  eafl.   A  green  narrow  vale 
appeared  before  us  ;    nor  did   it    want    its  ^ 
blue  flream.   The  dark  hoft  of  Roth  mar  are  ; 
on  its  banks  ,  with  all  their  glittering  arms. 
We  fought  along  the  vale  ;  they  fled  ;  Roth- 
mar  funk  beneath  my  fword.  Day  had  not  ' 
<lefcended  in  the  well  ,  when    I  brought  his 
arms  to  Crothar.  The   aged  hero  felt  them 
with  his  handstand  joy  brightened  in  his  foul. 

,The  people  gather  to  the  hall  j  the  found . 
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of  the  shells  is  heard.  Ten  harps  arc  ftrung  j 
five  bards  advance  ,  and  fing  ,  by  turns  (i)  , 

(i)  Thofe  extempore  compofirions  were  in  great 
repute  among  fucceedinj  bards.  The  pieces  extant 
of  that  kind  shew  more  of  the  good  car  ,  than 
o:  ili»  poetical  genius  of  their  authors.  The  tranf- 
lator  has  only  met  witli  one  poem  of  this  fort  , 
V'hirh  he  thinks  worthy  of  being  preferved.  It  is  a 
thoufand  years  later  rhan  Ofliian  ,  but  the  authors 
feem  to  have  obfetved  his  manner  ,  and  adopteit 
fome  of  his  exprcffions.  The  ftory  of  it  is  this. 
Five  bards  ,  paffing  the  night  in  the  houfe  of  a  chief  , 
who  was  a  poet  himfclf ,  went  {everally  to  make 
their  obfeivations  on  ,  and  returned  with  an  ex- 
tempore defcription  of  ,  night.  The  night  hap- 
pened to  be  one  in  Odober  ,  as  appears  from  the 
poem  i  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ,  it  has  all 
that  variety  which  the  bards  afctibe  to  it  ,  in  theic 
defcriptions. 
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FIRST       BARD. 


/  IGHT  is  dull  and  dark.  The  clouds  reft  on 
the  hills.  No  flat  with  green  trembling  beam  ;  no 
moon  looks  from  the  sky.  I  hear  the  blaft  in  the 
wood  J  but  1  hear  it  diftant  far.  The  ftreara  of 
the  valley  murmurs  i  but  its  murmur  is  fuUen  and 
fad.  From  the  tree  at  the  grave  of  the  dead  the 
long-howling  owl  is  heard.  I  fee  a  dim    form  on 

the  plain  ! It  is  a  ghoft  ! it  fades  h 

flies.  Some  funeral  shall  pafs  this  way  :  the  meteor 
marks  the  path. 

The  diftant  dog  is  howling  from  the  hut  of  the 
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the  pralfe  of  Ofllan  ;  uhey  pourect  forili  t\\eit 
burning  fouls  ,and  die  harp  anf-vered  to  tlieit 

hill.  The  ftag  lies  on  the  mountain-mors  :  the  huid 
is  at  his  (lAc.  She  hears  the  wind  in  his  branchy 
lioins.  Slie  ftarts  ,   hue  lies  again. 

The  roe  is  in  the  clefr  of  the  rock  j  the  heath- 
cock's  head  is  beneath  his  wing.  No  beaft ,  no  bird 
is  abroad  ,  but  the  owl  and  the  howling  fox.  She 
on  a   leaflefs  tree  :  he  in  a  cloud  on  the  hill. 

Dark,  panting  ,  trembling,  fad  the  traveller  has 
loft  his  way.  Through  shrubs  ,  through  thorns,  hs 
goes,  along  the  gurgling  rill.  He  fears  the  rock  and  the 
fen.  He  fears  the  ghoft  of  night.  The  old  tree  groans 
to  the  blaft  i  the  falling  branch  refounds.  The  wind 
drives   the  withered  burs  ,  clung  together   ,   along 

the  grafs.  It  is   the  light  tread  of  a  ghofl  I He 

trembles  amidft  the  night. 

Dark  ,  dusky  ,  howling  is  right  ,  cloudy  ,  windy  , 
and  full  of  ghofts  !  The  dead  are  abroad  !  my 
iriends ,  receive  me  from  the  night, 

SECOND      BARD. 

The  wind  is  up.  The  shower  defcends.  The  fpirit 
of  the  mountain  shrieks.  "Woods  fall  from  high. 
NC'indows  flap.  The  growing  river  roars.  The  tra- 
ycUer  attempts  the  ford.  Hark  that  shriek  1  he  dies : 
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Voice.  Tlie  joy  of  Cromav/as  great:  for  peace 
returned  to    rlie  land.    Tlie  night  came  on 

——The  florm  drives  the  horfe  from  the  hill ,  the 
goat ,  the  lowing  cow.  They  tremble  as  drives  the 
shower  ,  befide   the  mouldering  bank. 

The  hunter  flarts  from  flcep  >  in  his  lonely  hut  ',  he 
wakes  the  fire  decayed.  His  wet  dogs  fnioke  around 
him.  He  fills  tlie  chinks  with  heath.  Loud  roar 
two  mountain-ftreams  which  meet  befidc  his  booth- 
Sad  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  the  wandering  shepherd 
fits.  The  tree  refounds  above  him.  The  ftreara  roars 
down  the  rock.  He  waits  for  the  rifiug  moon  to 
guide  him  to  his  home. 

Ghofts  ride  on  the  ftorm  to-night.  Sweet  is  their 
voice  between  the  fqualls  of  wind.  Their  fongs  arc 
©f  other  worlds. 

The  rain  is  part.  The  dry  wind  blows.  Streams 
roar ,  and  windows  flap.  Cold  drops  fall  from  the 
roof.  I  fee  the  ftarry  sky.  But  the  shower  gather* 
again.  The  wel^  is  gloomy  and  dark.  Night  is  ftor- 
my  and  difmal  j  receive  me  ,  my  friciids  ,  frora 
night. 

THIRD      BARD. 

The  wind  ftill  founds  between  the  hills  :  and 
whiftlcs  through  the  grafs  of  the  rock.  The  firs  fall 
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with  filcnce  ,  and  the  morning  returned  with 
joy.  No  foe  came  in  darknefs ,  with  his  glit- 

from  their  place.  The  turfy  hut  istorii.  The  clouds, 
divided  »  fly  over  the  sky  ,  and  shew  the  burning 
ftars.  The  meteor  ,  token  of  death  I  flies  fparkling 
through  the  gloom.  It  refts  on  the  hill.  I  fee  the  wi- 
thered fern  ,  the  dark-browed  rock  ,  the  fallen  oak. 
\^^ho  is  that  in  bis  shrowd  beneath  the  tree  ,  by 
the  ftream  } 

The  waves  dark-tumble  on  the  lake  ,  and  lash 
its  rocky  fides.  The  boat  is  btuTiful  in  the  cove  ; 
the  oars  on  the  rocking  tide.  A  maid  fits  fad  be- 
fide  the  rock  ,  and  eyes  the  rolling  ftream.  Her 
loyer  promifed  to  come.  She  faw  his  boat  ,  when 
yet  it  was  light  ,  on  the  lake.  Is  this  his  broken  boat 
on  the  shore  ?  Are  thefc  his  groans  on  the  wind  ? 

Hark  !  the  hail  rattles  around.  The  flaky  fnow 
defcends.  The  tops  of  the  hills  are'  white.  The  ftor- 
jny  winds  abate.  Various  is  the  night  and  cold  i 
atec^iye  inc  ,  my  friends  ,  from  nighr. 

FOURTH      BARD. 

Night  is  calm  and  fair  i  blue, fl:arry,fettled  is  nJghr. 
The  winds  ,  with  the  clouds  ,  are  gone.  They  fink 
behind  the  hiil.  The  moon  is  up  on  the  mountain, 
Tkcs  glitter  j  ftreams  shine    oa  the  rock,  Bright 
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terinjy  (pear.  The  joy  of  Croma  was  grcacj 
for  tiie  gloomy  Ro:hmar  was  fallen. 

rolls  the  fettled  lake    ;    bright  the  ftream   of  the 
vale. 

I  fee  the  trees  overturned  ;  the  shocks  of  corn 
on  the  plahi.  The  wakeful  hind  rebuilds  the  shocks  , 
and  whiftles  on  the  diflant   field. 

Calm,  fettled  ,  fair  is  night !  — —  "Who  comes 
from  the  place  of  the  dead  ?  That  form  with  the 
robe  of  fnow  j  white  arms  and  dark-brown  hair  ! 
It  is  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  people;  she 
that  lately  fell.  Come  ,  let  us  view  thee  ,  O  maid  ! 
thou  that  haft  been  the  delight  of  heroes  !  The 
blaft  drives  the  phantom  away  j  white ,  without  form, 
it  afcends  the  hill. 

The  breezes  drive  the  blue  mift  ,  flowly  ovct 
the  narrow   vale.    It  rifes  on  the  hill  ,  and  joins 

its  head  to  heaven. Night  is  fettled   ,    calm  , 

blue  ,  ftarry  ,  bright  with   the    moon.   Receive  me 
not ,   my  friends ,  for  lovely  is  the  night, 

^f  I  F  T  H      B  A  R  D. 

Night  is  calm  ,  but  dreary.  The  moon  is  in.  x 
cloud  in  the  weft.  Slow  moves  that  pale  beam 
along  the  shaded  hill.  The  diftant  wave  is  heard. 
The  torrent  murmurs  on  the  rock.  The  cock  is  hoari 
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I  raifed  my  voice  for  Fovar-gormo ,  vKer* 
they  laid  the  chief  in  earth.  The  aged  Cro- 

from  the  booth.  More  than  half  the  night  is  pafl. 
The  houfe-wife  ,  groping  in  the  gloom  ,  rekindles 
the  fettled  fire.  The  hunter  thinks  that  day  ap- 
proaches ,  and  calls  his  bounding  dogs.  He  afcends 
the  hin  and  whilUes  on  his  way.  A  blaft  removes 
the  cloud.  He  fees  the  ftarry  plough  of  the  north. 
Jkluch  of  die  night  is  to  pafs.  He  nods  by  the 
mofTy  lock. 

Hark  !  the  whirlwind  is  in  the  wood  !  A  low 
ftiurinur  in  the  vale  !  It  is  the  mighty  army  of  the 
dcsd  returning  from  the  air. 

The  moon  refis  behind  the  hill.  The  beam  is  Aill 
OD  that  lofty  rock.  Long  are  the  shadows  of  the 
trees.  Now  it  is  dark  over  all.  Night  is  dreary  ,  filent  , 
and  dark  j  receive  me  ,  my  friends ,  from  night. 

The     C  H  I  E  P. 

Let  clouds  reft  on  the  hills :  fpirits  fly  ,  and  tra- 
vellers fear.  Let  the  winds  of  the  woods  arifc,  the 
founding  ftorrtis  defcend.  Roar  ftreams  and  win- 
Wows  flap  ,  and  green  winged  meteors  fly  ;  rife  the 
pale  moon  fiom  behind  her  hills  ,  or  inclofe  her 
head  in  clouds  j  night  is  alike  to  me  ,  blue  ,  ftormy  p 
cr  gloomy  the  sky.  Night  flies  before  the  beam  , 
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tKar  was  tliere  ,  but  his  figh  was  not  hearJ. 
He  learched  for  die  wound  of  his  foil ,  and 
found  it  in  his  breaft.  Joy  rofe  in  the  face 
of  the  aged.  He  came  and  fpoke  to  OlTian. 

King  of  fpears  !  he  faid  ,  my  fon  has  not 
fallen  without  his  fame.  The  young  warrior 
did  not  fly  ;  but  met  death  ,  as  he  wenc 
forward  in  his  ftrength,  Happy  are  they  who 

when  it  is  poured  on  the  hill.  The  young  day  re- 
turns from  his  clouds  ,  but  wc  return  no  more. 

"Where  are  our  chiefs  of  old?  Where  our  kings 
of  mighty  name  ?  The  fields  of  their  battles  are 
filenc.  Scarce  th^ic  raolfy  tombs  remain.  "We  shall 
alfo  be  forgot.  This  lofty  houfc  shall  fall.  Our  fons 
shall  not  behold  the  ruins  in  grafs.  They  shall  ask 
of  the  aeed  ,  «  "Where  flood  the  walls  of  our 
fathers  5  >• 

Kaife  the  fong  ,  and  ftrlke  the  harp  ;  fend  round 
the  shells  of  joy.  Sufpend  a  hundred  tapers  on  high. 
Youths  and  maids  begin  the  dance.  Let  fome  gray 
bard  be  near  m;  to  tell  the  deeds  of  other  times  j 
of  kings  renowned  in  our  land  ,  of  chiefs  we  be- 
hold no  more.  Thus  let  the  night  pafs  until  morn- 
ing shall  appear  in  our  halls.  Then  let  the  bow  bg 
at  hand  ,  the  dogs  ,  the  youths  of  the  chace.  "We 
shall  afcend  the  hill  with  day  ^  and  awake  ih« 
deer, 
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<3ie  in  youth  ,  when  their  renown  is  hearJ* 
The  feeble  will  not  behold  them  in  the 
hall ;  or  fmile  at  their  trembling  hands.  Their 
memory  shall  be  honoured  in  the  fong  ;  the 
young  tear  of  the  virgin  falls.  But  the  aged 
wither  away ,  by  degrees ,  and  the  fame  of 
their  youth  begins  to  be  forgot.  They  fall 
in  fecret ;  the  figh  of  their  fon  is  not  heard, 
Joy  is  around  their  tomb  ,  and  the  ftone 
of  their  fame  is  placed  without  a  tear.  Happy 
'  are  they  who  die  in  youth  ,  when  their 
lenown  is  around  thera  i 


BE  RR  AT  HON; 
A     POEM. 


BERRATHON(i): 
A    POEM. 

JjEND  thy  blue  courfe  ,  O  ftream  ,  round 
ihe  naiTow  plain  of  Luclia  {i].  Let  the  grcea 

(i)  This  poem  is  reputed  to  have  been  com- 
polcd  by  Olliaa  ,  a  little  time  before  his  death  j 
and  confeqiiently  it  is  known  in  tradition  by  no 
other  name  than  OJJian's  lajl  hymn.  The  tranflacor 
has  taken  the  liberty  to  call  it  Berrathon  ,  from  the 
epifode  concerning  the  re-eilablishmcnt  of  Larth- 
mor  king  of  that  ifland  ,  after  he  had  been  de» 
throned  by  his  own  fon  Uthal.  Fingal  in  his  voyage 
to  Lochlin  [  Fing.  B,  III.  ]  ,  whiciier  he  had  been 
invited  by  Starno  the  father  of  Agandecca  ,  fo  often 
jiicntioned  in  OlTian's  poems ,  touched  at  Eerrathon  y 
an  ifland  of  Scandinavia  ,  where  he  was  kindly  en- 
tertained by  Lanhmor  the  petty  king  of  the  place  , 
who  was  a  vafTal  of  the  fupreme  kings  of  Lochlin. 
The  hofpitality  of  Larthmor  gained  him  Fingars 
friendship,  which  that  hero  manifelled ,  after  the 
imprifonment  of  Larthmor  by  his  own  fon  ,  by 
fending  OiTian  and  Tofcar  ,  the  father  of  Malvi- 
na  fo  often  mentioned  ,  to  rcfciie  Larthmor ,  and 
to  punish  the  unnatural  behaviour  of  Uthal.  Uthal 
was  handfome  to  a  proverb  ,  and  confeqiiently 
much  admired  by  the  ladies.  Nina-thoma  the  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  Torthoma  ,  a  neighbouring  prince  , 
fell  in  love  and  fled  with  him.  He  proved  uncon- 
ftant ;  for  another  lady  ,  whofe  name  is  not  men- 
tioned ,  gaining  his  affedtions  ,  he  confined  Nina- 
thoma  to  a  dcfert  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Berra- 
thon. She  was  relieved  by  OfTian  ,  who  ,  in  com- 
pany with  Tofcar  ,,  landing  on  Bciraihon  ,  defeated 
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Vf'oods  hang  over  it  from  their  mountains : 
and  the  fun  look  on  it  at  noon.  The  thiflle 
is  there  on  its  rock  ,  and  shakes  its  beard 
to  the  wind.  The  fiower  hangs  its  heavy 
head  ,  waving  ,  at  times  ,  to  the  gale.  Why 
doft  thou  awake  me  ,  O  gale  ,  i:  feems  to 
fay,  I  am  covered  with  the  drops  of  heaven? 
The  time  of  my  fading  is  near  ,  and  the 

the  forces  of  Uthal  ,  and  killed  him  in  a  fingle 
combat.  Nina-rhoma  ,  whofe  love  not  all  the  bad 
behaviour  of  Uthal  could  erafe  ,  heariiig  of  his 
death  ,  died  of  grief.  In  the  mean  time  Larth- 
mor  is  reftored  ,  and  Oflian  and  Tofcat  returned 
in  triumph  to  Pingal. 

The  prefent  poem  opens  with  an  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar  ,  and 
clofes  with  prefages  of  the  poet's  death.  It  is  al- 
moft  altogether  in  a  lyric  meafurc  ,  and  has  that 
melancholy  air  which  diftinguishes  the  remains  of  the 
works  of  Ollian.  If  ever  he  compofed  any  rhing  of  a 
■  merry  turn  ,  it  is  long  fince  loft.  The  ferious  and  me- 
lancholy make  the  moft  lafting  imprellions  on  the 
human  mind  ,  and  bid  faireft  for  being  tvanlmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  by  tradition.  Nor 
is  it  probable  that  On^ian  dealt  much  in  chearful 
CompofTtion  Melancholy  is  fo  much  the  companion 
of  a  great  genius  ,  that  it  is  difficult  to  feparatc 
the  idea  of  levity  from  chearfulnefs  ,  which  is  forae- 
times  the  mark  of  an  amiable  difpofition  ,  but 
never  the  charaderiftic  of  elevated  parts. 

(a)  Lutha  ,  fu'ifc  flream.  It  is  impoflible  ,  at  this 
dilTance  of  time  ,  to  afcertain  where  the  fcene  here 
defcribed  lies.  Tradition  is  lilent  on  that  head  ,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  poem  from  which  a  cou- 
je£luie  can  be  drawn. 
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blafl:  tKat  shall  fcatter  my  leaves.  To-morrow 
s;u!I  the  traveller  come  ;  he  that  faw  me  in 
my  beauty  shall  come  ;  his  eyes  will  fearch 
the  field  ,  but  they  will  not  find  me.  —  So 
shall  they  fearch  in  vain  ,  for  the  voice  of 
Cona  ,  after  it  has  failed  in  the  field.  The 
hunter  shall  come  forth  in  the  morning, and 
the  voice  of  my  harp  shall  not  be  heard. 
«  Where  is  the  Ion  of  car-borne  Fingal  ?  d 
The  tear  will  be  on  his  cheek. 

Then  come  thou  ,  O  Malvina  (i) ,  with  all 
thy  mufic  ,  come  j  lay  Oflian  in  the  plain 
of  Lucha  :  let  his  tomb  rife  in  the  lovely 
field. — Malvina  1  where  art  thou,  with  thy 
fongs  :  with  the  foft  found  of  thy  ileps  ? 
— ^;on  (z)  of  Alpin,  art  thou  near  ?  where 
is  the  daughter  of  Tofcar  ? 

I  pafTed  ,  O  fon  of  Fingal ,  by  Tar-Iutha's 
ixiofly  walls.  The  fmoke  of  the  hall  was 
ceafed  :  filence  was  among  the  trees  of  the 
hill.  The  voice  of  the  chace  was  over.  I  faw 
the  daug'ners  of  the  bow.  I  asked  about  iVIal- 
vina  ,  but  they  anfwered   not.  They  turned 

(i)  Mal-mhina  t  fofc  or  lovely  brow.  Mh  in  the 
Galic  language  has  the  fame  found  with  v  in  Eng- 
lish. 

(i)  Tradition  has  not  handed  down  the  nanw 
of  this  foil  of  Alpin.  His  father  was  one  of  Fingal's 
principal  bards ,  and  he  appearj  hirafclf  to  have  had 
a  poetical  genius. 
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their  faces  away  :  thin  darkncfs  covered  tlicsr 
beauty.  They  were  like  ftars  ,  on  a  rainy 
lull,  by  night  ,  each  looking  faintly  through 
her  mill* 

Pleafant  (i)  be  thy  reft,  O  lovely  beam! 
foon  haft  thou  fet  on  cur  hills  I  The  fteps  of 
thy  ilepircure  were  ftately  ,  like  the  moori 
on  the  blue  ,  trembling  wave.  But  thou  haft 
left  us  in  darknefs,firft  of  the  maids  of  Luthal 
We  fit  ,  at  the  rock  ,  and  there  is  no  voice  ; 
no  light  but  the  meteor  of  fire  !  Soon  haft 
thou  fet  ,  Malvina  ,  daughter  of  generous 
Tofcar  ! 

But  thou  rifeft  like  the  beam  of  the  eaft  , 
among  theTpirits  of  thy  friends,  where  they 
fit  in  their  ftormy  halls,  the  chambers  of  tha 
thunder.  —  A  cloud  hovers  over  Cona:  its 
blue  curling  fides  are  high.  The  winds  are 
beneath  it  ,  with  their  wings  ;  within  it  is 
the  dwelling  (2)  of  Fingal.  There  the  hero 

fi)0/TTan  fpeaks.  He  calls  Malvina  a  beam  of 
light  ,  and  continues  the  metaphor  throughout  the 
paragraph. 

(1)  The  ilefcnptlon  of  this  ideal  palace  of  Fin- 
gal is  very  poencal  ,  and  agreeable  to  the  notioni 
of  thofc  times  ,  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  dc- 
ceafed  ,  who  were  fuppofed  :o  piirfue  ,  afcci"  dcarh  , 
the  pleafures  and  employments  of  their  former  life. 
The  iltuation  of  Olfian'r  heroes  in   that  fcparai* 
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fits  in  Jarknefs ;  his  airy  fpear  is  in  his  hand. 
His  shield  half  covered  wich  clouds,  is  like 
the  darkened  moon  ;  when  one  half  ftill 
remains  in  the  wave,,  and  ihe  other  looks 
fickly  on  the  field. 

His  friends  fit  around  the  king,  on  mlfl; 
and  hear  the  fongs  of  Ullin  :  he  ftrikes  the 
-half-viewlefs  harp;  and  raifes  the  feeble  voice. 
The  lefler  heroes  ,  with  a  thoufand  meteors, 
light  the  airy  hall.  Malvina  rifes,  in  the  midil; 
a  blush  is  on  her  cheek.  She  beholds  the 
unknown  faces  of  her  fathers,  and  turns  aiidc 
lier  humid  eyes. 

Art  thou  come  fo  foon ,  faid  Fingal , 
daughter  of  generous  Tofcar  ?  Sadnefs  dwell* 
in  the  halls  ofLutha.  My  aged  fon  (i)  is  fad. 
1  hear  the  breeze  of  Cona  ,  that  was  wonc 
to  lift  thy  heavy  locks.  It  comes  to  the  hall , 
Ijut  thou  art  not  there ;  its  voice  is  mournful 
among  the  arms  of  thy  fathers.  Go  with  thy 
ruftling  wing,  O  brce'^e !  and  figh  on  Mai- 
yina's  tomb.  It  rifes  yonder  beneath  the  rock. 


ilare  ,  if  not  entirely  happy  ,  is  more  agreeable  , 
than  the  notions  of  rhc  ancient  Greeks  concerning 
their   departed  heroes.  See   Horn.   OfiyfT.   I.    11. 

(1)  O/Tian  ;  Y-ho  had  a  great  friendship  for  Mnl- 
vina  ,  both  on  account  of  her  bvc  for  his  fon 
Ofcar ,  and  hcc  actencion  to  his  own  poems. 
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a:  the  blue  dream  of  Lutha.  The  maids  (i) 
are  departed  to  their  place  j  and  thou  alone  , 
O  breeze  ,  mourneft  there. 

But  who  comes  from  the  dusky  \vt([,  fup- 
ported  on  a  cloud?  A  fmile  is  on  his  gray, 
v/atry  face  ;  his  locks  of  mift  fly  on  the  wind  : 
he  bends  forward  on  his  airy  fpe  r  :  it  is  thy 
father  ,  Malvinal  Why  shineil:  thou  ,  fo  foon  , 
on  our  clouds  ,  he  fays ,  O  lovely  light  of 
Lutha!  —  But  thou  wert  fad ,  my  daughter, 
for  thy  friends  were  pafTed  away.  The  fons 
of  little  men  (i)  were  in  the  hall  ;  and  none 
remained  of  the  heroes ,  but  Offian  king  of 
fpears. 

And  doft  thou  remember  Odian,  car-borne 
Tofcar  (3)  fon  of  Conloch  ?  The  battles  of  ouc 

(1)  That  is,  the  young  virgins  who  fung  the  fu- 
neral elegy  over  her  tomb. 

(i)  Oflian  ,  by  way  of  difrefpeft  ,  calls  thofe  , 
who  Aicceeded  the  heroes  whole  adions  he  cele- 
brates ,  the  Jons  of  little  men.  Tradition  is  entirely 
filent  concerning  what  pafTed  in  the  north  ,  im- 
mediately after  "the  death  of  Fingal  and.  all  his 
heroes  ;  but  it  appears  from  that  term  of  ignomi- 
ny jufi:  mentioned  ,  that  the  a6\ions  of  their  fuc- 
ceffors  were  not  to  be  compared  to  thofe  of  the 
renowned  Fingalians. 

(3)  Tofcar  was  the  fon  of  that  Conloch  ,  who 
was  alfo  father  to  the  lady  ,  wi.ofe  unfortunate  death 
is  related  in  the  laft  epifodc  of  the  fccond  bc^ok 
of  Fingalt 
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voutK  were  many  j  our  fNj/orJs  \\/ent  together 
to  the  field.  They  fav/  us  coming  like  two 
falling  rocks ;  and  the  fons  of  the  ftranger 
fled.  There  come  the  wairiors  of  Cona,  they 
flud  j  their  fteps  arc  ia  the  paths  of  the 
vanquished. 

Draw  near,  Ton  of  Alpin,  to  the  fong  of 
the  aged.  The  adions  of  other  times  are  in 
my  foul  :  my  memory  beams  on  the  days 
that  are  paft  ;  on  the  days  of  the  mighty 
Tofcar,  when  our  path  was  in  the  deep. 
Draw  near ,  fon  of  A' pin  ,  to  the  laft  found  ( i ) 
of  the  voice  of  Cona. 

The  king  of  Morven  commanded  ,  and  I 
raifed  my  fails  to  the  wind.  Tofcar  chief  of 
Lutha  ftood  at  my  fide ,  as  I  rofe  on  the  dark- 
blue  wave.  Our  courfe  was  to  fea-furrounded 
Berrathon  (z)  „the  ifle  of  many  ftorms.  There 
dwelt,  with  his  locks  of  age,  the  fiately 
ftrength  of  Larthmor.  Larthmor  who  fpreaa 
the  feai"^  of  shells  to  Corahal's  mighty  fon  , 


(i)  Oifian  feems  to  intimate  by  this  expreflioa  , 
that  this  poem  was  the  laft  of  his  compofitioii  ; 
fo  that  there  is  fome  foundation  for  the  tradicio- 
cal  title  of  the  lafl  hymn  of  OJfian. 

(i)  Barrath6n,  a  promontory  Inthemidjiofwaves, 
The  poet  gives  it  the  epithet  of  fea-furrounded  , 
to  prevent ^cs  being  taken  for  a  peninfula  in  the 
liceral  fenfc. 
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vKen  he  went  to  Starno's  halls ,  In  the  Jayj 
of  Agandecca.  But  when  the  chief  v/as  old, 
the  pride  of  bis  fon  arofe  ,  tlie  pride  of  fair- 
haired  Uthal,  the  love  of  a  thoufand  maids. 
He  bound  the  aged  Larthnior  ,  and  dwelc 
in  his  founding  hails. 

Long  pined  the  king  in  his  cave  ,  befide 
his  rolling  fea.  Morning  did  not  come  to  his 
dwelling  j  nor  the  burning  oak  by  night.  Buc 
the  wind  of  ocean  was  there  ,  and  the  parting 
beam  of  the  moon.  The  red  flar  looked  on 
the  king,  when  it  trembled  on  the  weftern 
wave.  Snitho  came  to  Selma's  hall  :  Snitho 
companion  of  Larthmor's  youth.  He  told  of 
the  king  of  Berrathon  :  the  wrath  of  Fingal 
rofe.  Thrice  he  afTumed  the  fpear ,  refolved 
to  Hretch  his  hand  to  Uthal.  But  the  me- 
mory (i)  of  his  a<5lions  rofc  before  the  king, 
and  he  Tent  his  fon  and  Tofcar.  Our  joy  v/as 
great  on  the  rolling  fea  ,  and  we  often  half 
unsheathed  our  f*  ords  (x).  For  never  before 

(i )  The  meaning  of  the  poet  5s  ,  that  Fingal  re- 
membered ill s  own  great  actions,  and  confequemly 
vould  not  fully  them  by  engaging  in  a  pcrty  war 
againft  Urhal  ,  who  was  Co  far  his  inferior  in  va- 
lour and  power. 

(i)  The  impatience  of  young  warriors  ,  going  oa 
their  firft  expedition  ,  is  well  marked  by  their  half- 
drawing  their  fwords.  The  modcfty  of  Ollian  ,  in 
his  narration  of  a  ftory  whkh  does  him  fo  much 

had 
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hzl  we.  fought  alone  ,  in  rhe  battles  of  the 
fpear.  Night  came  ciov/n  on  the  ocean ;  the 
winds  departed  on  their  wings.  Cold  and 
pale  is  the  moon.  The  red  ftars  lift  their 
heads.  Our  courfe  is  flow  along  the  coafl:  of 
Berrathon  j  the  white  waves  tumble  on  the 
rocks. 

What  voice  is  that,  Hud  Tofcar,  whicK 
comes  between  the  founds  of  the  waves }  It  ij 
foft,  but  mournful,  like  the  voice  of  departed 
bards.  But  I  behold  the  maid  (i) ;  she  fits  on 
the  rock  alone.  Her  head  bends  on  her  arm 
of  fnow  :  her  dark  hair  is  in  the  wind.  Hear, 
(on  ofFingal,  her  fong ,  it  is  fmooth  as  the 
gliding  waters  of  Lavath. — We  came  to  the 
lilent  bay,  and  heard  the  maid  of  night. 

How  long  will  ye  roll  around  me  ,  blue- 
tumbling  waters  of  ocean  ?  My  dv/elling  was 
not  always  in  caves ,  nor  beneath  the  whiftlingj 
tree.  The  feaft  was  fpread  in  Toithoma's 

honour  ,  is  remarkable  j  and  his  humanity  to 
Nina-thoma  ^vould  grace  a  hero  of  our  own  po- 
lished age.  Though  Ollian  pafTes  over  his  own  ac- 
tions in  filence  ,  or  flighdy  mentions  them  ;  tra- 
dition has  done  ample  jufticeto  his  martial  fame, 
and  perhaps  has  exaggerated  the  aclions  of  the  poec 
beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility. 

(i)  Nina-thoma  the  daughter  of  Torthoma  ,  w^ho 
had  been  confined  to  a  defert  iiland  by  her  lover 
Uthal. 

Vol.     II.  h 
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hall  \  my  father  delighted  in  ray  voice.  The 
youths  beheld  me  in  the  fteps  of  my  lovelinefs, 
and  they  bleffed  the  dark-haired  Nina-thoma. 
It  was  then  thou  didft  come,  O  Uthal!  like 
the  fun  of  heaven.  The  fouls  of  the  virgins 
are  thine ,  fon  of  generous  Larthmor  !  But 
vhy  dofi:  thou  leave  me  alone  in  the  midft  of 
loaring  waters.  Was  my  foul  dark  with  thy 
death?  Did  my  white  hand  lift  the  fword  ? 
Why  then  haft  thou  left  me  alone ,  king  of 
hign  Finthormo  (i)  ! 

The  tear  ftarted  from  my  eye,  when  I 
lieard  the  voice  of  the  maid.  I  ftood  before 
lier  in  my  arms ,  and  fpoke  the  words  of 
peace. —  Lovely  dweller  of  the  cave,  whac 
ligh  is  in  that  breafr?  Shall  Oflian  lift  his 
fword  in  thy  prefen-ce  ,  the  deftrudion  of 
thy  foes?  —  Daughter  of  Torthoma,  rife,  i 
have  heard  the  words  of  thy  grief.  The  race 
of  Morvei)  are  around  thee ,  who  never 
injured  the  weak.  Come  to  our  darkbofomed 
sliip,  thou  brighter  than  that  fetting  moon. 
Our  courfe  is  to  the  rocky  Berrathon  ,  to 
ihe  echoing  walls  of  Finthormo. — She  came 
iaher  beauty,  she  came  with  all  her  lovely 
ifteps.  Silent  joy  brightened  in  her  face ,  as 

(i)  Fintliormo  ,  the  palace  of  Uthal.  The  names 
in  This  epifode  ate  not  of  a  Celtic  original ;  which 
makes  it  probable  that  Oiliau  founds  his  poem  oa 
£  true  flory. 
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Iflien  the  shadows  fly  from  die  field  of 
(pring;  the  blueflream  is  rolling  in  brighcnefs, 
and  the  green  bush  beads  over  its  courfe. 

The  morning  rofe  with  its  beams.  We 
came  to  Rochma's  bay.  A  boar  rushed  from 
the  wood  ;  my  fpear  pierced  his  fide.  I 
rejoiced  over  the  blood  (i) ,  and  forefav/  my 
growing  fame.  —  Bat  nov^/  the  found  of 
Uthal's  train  came  from  the  high  Finthormo; 
they  fpread  over  the  heath  to  the  chace  of  the 
boar.  Himfelf  comes  flowly  on,  in  the  prfde 
of  his  ftrcngth.  He  lifts  two  pointed  (pears. 
On  his  fide  is  the  hero's  fvvord.  Three  youths 
carry  his  polished  bo^vs :  the  bounding  of  five 
dogs  is  before  him.  His  warriors  move  on, 
at  a  diftance  ,  admiring  the  fteps  of  the  king. 
Stately  was  the  fon  of  Larthmor ;  but  his  foul 
iris  dark.  Dark  as  the  troubled  face  of  the 
moon  ,  when  it  foretels  the  ftorms. 

We  rofe  on  the  heath  before  the  king;  he 
flopt  in  the  raidft  of  his  courfe.  His  warriors 
gathered  around,  and  a  gray-haired  bard  ad- 
vanced. Whence  are  the  ions  of  the  ftrangers? 
begun  the  bard.  The  children  of  the  unhappy 

(i)  Ofllan  thought  that  his  killing  the  boar  ,  on 
hh  firft  landing  in  Berrathon  ,  was  a  good  omea 
of  his  fiuuie  fuccefs  in  that  ifland.  The  prefenc 
highlanders  look  ,  with  a  degree  of  fuperftition  , 
upon  the  fuccefs  of  their  firlt  adion  ,  aftet  tbejr 
haye  engaged  ia  any  defpetate  undi^rtaking. 
Li) 
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come  to  Berrathon  ;  to  the  fword  of  car- 
borne  Uthal.  He  fpreads  no  feaft  in  his  hall: 
the  blood  of  ftrangers  is  on  his  ftreams.  If 
from  Sehna's  v/alls  ye  come  ,  from  the  mofly 
v/alls  of  Fingal ,  chufe  three  youchs  to  go  to 
your  king  to  tell  of  the  fall  of  his  people. 
Perhaps  the  hero  may  come  and  pour  his 
blood  on  Uthal's  fword ;  fo  shall  the  fame  of 
Finihormo  arife  ,  like  the  grov/ing  tree  of 
the  vale. 

Never  will  It  rife  ,  O  bard  ,  I  faid  in  the 
pride  of  my  wrath.  He  would  shrink  in  the 
prefence  of  Fingal ,  whofe  eyes  are  the  flames 
of  death.  The  fon  of  Comhal  comes ,  and 
the  kings  vanish  in  his  prefence  y  they  are 
rolled  together  ,  like  niift,  by  the  breath  of 
his  rage.  Shall  three  tell  to  Fingal ,  that  liis 
people  fell  ?  Yes  ! —  they  may  tell  it,  bard  ! 
but  his  people  shall  fall  with  fame. 

I  flood  in  the  darknefs  of  my  ftrcngth  y 
Tofcar  drew  his  fword  at  my  fide.  The  foe 
came  on  like  a  ftream:  the  mingled  found  of 
death  arofe.  Man  took  man,  shield  met  shield } 
fteel  mixed  its  beams  with  fleel. — Darts  hifs 
through  airi  fpears  ring  on  mails;  and  fwords 
pn  broken  bucklers  bound.  As  the  noife  of 
^an  aged  grove  beneath  the  roaring  wind, 
.when  a  thoufand  ghofts  break  the  trees  by 
''flight,  fuch  was  the  din  of  arms. — But  Uthal 
fell  bepeath  my  fword  j  and  the  Tons  of  Eerra- 
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tKon  fleu. — It  was  then  I  faw  him  in  his  beauty, 
and  the  tear  hung  in  my  eye.  Thou  art 
fallen  (t)  ,  young  tree,  I  laid ,  with  all  thy 
beauty  round  thee.  Thou  arc  fallen  on  thy 
plains  3  and  the  field  is  bare.  The  v/inds  com^ 
from  the  defart ,  and  there  is  no  found  in  thy 
leaves !  Lovely  art  thou  in  death,  fon  of  car- 
borne  Larthmorl 

Nina-thoma  fat  on  the  shore ,  and  hear<J 
the  found  of  battle.  She  turned  her  red  eves 
on  Lethmal  ^  the  gray-haired  bard  of  Selma, 
for  he  had  remained  on  the  coaft ,  with  the 
daughter  of  Torthoma.  Son  of  the  times  of 
old  !  she  faid,  I  hear  the  noife  of  death.  Thy 
friends  have  met  w  ich  Uchal ,  and  the  chief  is 
low.  O  that  I  had  remained  on  the  rock  , 
inclofed  vith   the    tumbling;   waves  !  Thca 


(i)  To  mourn  over  the  fall  of  their  enemies 
vas  a  pradice  univerfal  among  Oflian's  heroes.  This 
is  more  agreeable  ro  humanity  ,  than  the  shameful 
jnfulting  of  the  dead  ,  fo  common  in  Homer  ,  and 
after  him  ,  fervilelycopijd  hy  all  his  im.irarors  ,  tlic 
humane  Virgil  not  excepted  ,  who  have  been  more 
fuccefsful  in  horrovinj;  the  imperfedions  of  rhac 
grear  poer  ,  than  in  their  imitations  of  his  b;%iuties. 
Homer  ,  it  is  probable  ,  gave  the  manners  of  the 
times  in  which  he  wrote  ,  not  his  own  fentimencs  : 
Oilian  alfo  feems  to  keep  to  the  fenciments  of  his 
heroes.  The  reverence  ,  which  the  moft  barbarous 
highlanders  have  ftill  for  the  remains  of  the  de- 
ceafed  ,  feems  to  have  dcfcended  to  rhem  ftoia 
ihtir  moft  remote  anceitors. 

L  iij 
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wouH  my  foul  be  fad  ,  but  his  death  would 
not  reach  my  ear.  Art  thou  fallen  on  thy 
lieath  ,  O  fon  of  high  Finthormo  I  thou  didft 
leave  me  on  a  rock ,  but  my  foul  was  full 
of  thee  Son  of  high  Finthormo !  art  thou 
fallen  on  thy  heath? 

She  rofe  pale  in  her  tears  ,  and  fzw  the 
bloody  shield  of  Uthal  ^  she  faw  it  in  Ollian's 
hand  ;  her  fteps  were  diftrafted  on  the  heath. 
She  flew  ;  she  found  him  j  she  fell.  Her  foul 
came  forth  in  a  figh.  Her  hair  is  fpread  on  his 
face.  My  buifting  tears  defcend.  A  tombarofe 
on   the  unhappy  ;  and  my  fong  was  heard. 

Reft  ,  haplefs  children  of  youth  !  at  the 
noife  of  that  mofTy  flream.  The  virgins  wil! 
Tee  your  tomb  ,  at  the  chace  ,  and  turn  away 
their  weeping  eyes.  Your  fame  will  be  in 
the  fong  J  the  voice  of  the  harp  will  be  heard 
in  your  praife.  The  daughters  ofSelma  shall 
hear  it ;  and  your  renown  shall  be  in  other 
lands.— Reft,  children  of  youth,  at  the  noife 
of  the  mofly  ftream. 

Two  days  we  remained  on  the  coaft.  The 
Iieroes  of  Berrathon  convened.  We  brought 
Larchmor  to  his  halls;  the  feaft  of  shells  was 
(pread.  —  The  joy  of  the  aged  was  great ;  he 
looked  to  the  arms  of  his  fathers ;  the  arms 
Xi/hich  he  left  in  his  hall ,  when  the  pride  ot 
Uthal  arofe.  —  We  were  renowned   before 
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Lartlimor ,  and  he  blefTed  rhe  chiefs  of  Mor- 
venj  but  he  knew  not  that  his  Ton  was  low, 
the  flately  ftrength  of  Uthal.  They  had  told  , 
that  he  had  retired  to  the  woods,  with  the 
tears  of  grief  j  they  had  told  it  j  but  he  was 
filent  in  the  tomb  of  Rothma's  heath. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  raifed  our  fails  to 
the  roar  of  the  northern  wind.  Larthmor  came 
to  the  coaft  ,  and  his  bards  raifed  the  fong. 
The  joy  of  the  king  was  great ,  he  looked 
to  Rothma's  gloomy  heath  ;  he  faw  the  tomb 
of  his  fon ;  and  the  memory  of  Uthal  rofe. — 
t^ho  of  my  heroes,  he  f\id ,  lies  there?  he 
feems  to  have  been  of  the  kings  of  fpears. 
Was  he  renowned  in  my  halls ,  before  the 
pride  of  Uthal  rofe  ? 

Ye  are  filent ,  ye  fons  of  Berrathon :  is  the 
king  of  heroes  low? — My  heart  melts  foe 
thee  ,  O  Uthal !  though  thy  hand  was  againft 
thy  father.  —  O  that  I  had  remained  in  the 
cave!  that  ray  fon  had  dwelt  in  Finthormo! 
—  I  might  have  heard  the  tread  of  his  feet, 
when  he  went  to  the  chace  of  the  boar. — 
I  might  have  heard  his  voice  on  the  blaft  of 
my  cave.  Then  would  my  foul  be  glad  :  but 
now  darknefs  dwells  in  my  halls. 

Such  were  my  deeds ,  fon  of  Alpin,  when 
the  arm  of  my  youth  was  fbrong  ;  fuch 
were  (i)  the  adions  of  Tofcar,  the  car-borne 

(i)  Ofliaa  fpeaks* 
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foil  of  Conloch.  But  Tofcar  is  on  his  flying 
cloud  ;  and  I  am  alone  at  Lucha  :  my  voice 
is  like  the  laft  found  of  the  wind,  when  ic 
forfakes  the  v^oods.  But  Oilian  shall  not  be 
long  alone  ,  he  fees  the  mill  that  shall  re- 
ceive his  ghoft.  He  beholds  themift  that  shall 
form  his  robe  ,  when  he  appears  on  his  hills. 
The  fons  of  little  men  shall  behold  me  ,  and 
admire  the  ftature  of  the  chiefs  of  old.  They 
shall  creep  to  their  caves,  and  look  to  the  sky 
with  fear  ;  for  my  fleps  shall  be  in  the 
clouds ,  and  darknefs  shall  roll  on  my  fide. 

Lead,  fon  of  Alpin,  lead  the  aged  to  his 
woods.  The  winds  begin  to  rife.  The  dark 
wave  of  the  lake  refounds.  Bends  there  not 
a  tree  from  Mora  with  its  branches  bare  ?  It" 
bends  ,  fon  of  Alpin,  in  the  ruftling  blaft.  My 
harp  hangs  on  a  blafted  branch.  The  i'omid 
of  its  firings  is  mournful. — Does  the  wini 
touch  thee  ,  O  harp  ,  or  is  it  fome  pafllng 
ghoft  1  —  It  is  the  hand  of  Malvinal  but  bring 
me  the  harp  ,  fon  of  Alpin  ;  another  fong 
shall  rife.  My  foul  shall  depart  in  thefoundj 
my  fathers  shall  hear  it  in  their  airy  hall. 
—Their  dim  faces  shall  hang  ,  with  joy, 
from  their  clouds  j  and  their  hands  receive 
their  fon. 

(j)  The  aged  oak  bends  over  the  ftream. 
(i)  Here  begins  the  lyric  piece  «  with  which  ,  tra' 
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It  /iglis  v/itli  all  its  mofs.  The  wkliered  fern 
v/hjllles  near  ,  and  mixes ,  at  it  v/aves,  w-'ith 
OiTum's  Iiair. — Strike  the  harp  and  raile  the 
fong  ;  be  near,  with  all  your  wings  ye  winds  L 
Bear  the  mournful  found  away  to  Fingal's  airy 
hall.  Bear  it  to  Fingal's  hall ,  that  he  may  hear 
the  voice  of  his  fon,ihe  voice  of  him  thatprai- 
fedthe  mighty, — Theblafcof  the  north  .opens 
thy  gates  ,  O  king  I  and  I  behold  thee  fir- 
ling  on  mid  ,  dimly  gleaming  in  all  thin© 
arms.  Thy  form  now  is  not  the  terror  o£ 
the  valiant  J  but  like  a  vv'atry  cloud  j  wheii 
we  fee  the  flars  behind  it  with  their  weep- 
ing eyes.  Thy  shield  is  like  the  aged  moon : 
thy  fw'ord  a  vapour  half-kindled  with  fire* 
Dim  and  feeble  is  the  chief  ,  who  travelled 
in  brightnefs  before. — 

But  thy  fleps  (i)  are  on  the  winds  of  the 

rlition   fays  ,    O.lian  co:ichided  his  r^oeins,  -■ It 

is  fiiC  to  raulic  ,  nni  Aill  i'mvf  in  the  north  ,  v.ir'i 
a  great  deal  of  vsild  Hmphcicy  ,  but  little  vaiiety 
of  fouud. 

(i)  This  rnagiiificeiit  defciiprion  of  the  power  of 
Pingal  over  the  winds  and  ftcrir,s,and  the  image 
of  his  taking  the  Am  ,  and  hiding  him  in  the: 
clouds  ,  do  nut  correfpond  %vith  the  preceding 
paragraph  ,  wh.-re  he  his  reprefented  as  a  fe:ble 
gholt  ,  and  no  more  th^  terror,  of  the  valiant  j 
but  it  agrees  with  the  notion  of  the  times  concern- 
ing the  fouls  of  the  dcceafed  ,  who  ,  it  v^'as  fiip« 
pofcd  ,  had  the  command  of  the  winds  an.1  ftorms, 
bat  in  coajbac  were  not  a  match  for  valiant  men» 
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defart ,  and  the  ftorms  darken  in  thy  hanc!. 
Thou  takeft  the  fun  in  thy  wrath  ,  and  hided 
him  in  thy  clouds.  The  Tons  of  little  men 
are  afraid,  and  a  thoufand  showers  defcend.— 

But  when  thou  comeft  forth  in  thy  miid- 
nefs  ;  the  gale  of  the  morning  is  near  thy 
courfe.  The  fun  laughs  in  his  blue  fields  j 
and  the  gray  ftream  winds  in  its  valley. — 
The  bushes  shake  their  green  heads  in  the 
vind.  The  roes  bound  towards  the  defart. 

But  there  is  a  murmur  in  the  heath !  the 
ftormy  winds  abate  !  I  hear  the  voice  of 
Fingal.  Long  has  it  been  abfent  from  mine 
car  !— Come ,  Offian  ,  come  away  ^  he  fays  : 
Fingal  has  received  his  fame.  WepafTedaway, 
like  flames  that  had  shone  for  a  feafon  ,  our 
ileparture  was  in  renown.  Though  the  plains 
of  our  battles  are  dark  and  filent  ;  our  fame 
is  in  the  four  gray  flones.  The  voice  ofOfllaa 
has  been  heard  j  and  the  harp  was  ftrung  in 

It  was  rhe  immoderate  praife  beflovved  hy  the 
poets  on  their  departed  friends  ,  that  gave  the  firft. 
hint  to  fuperftition  to  deify  the  deceafed  heroes; 
and  thofe  new  divinities  owed  all  their  attributed 
to  the  fancy  of  the  bard  who  fung  their  elegies. 

"We  do  not  find  ,  that  the  praifes  of  Fingal  had 
this  efFeift  upon  his  coiiiurymen  ;  but  that  is  to  be 
jrapiiced  to  the  idea  they  had  of  power  ,  which 
they  always  conncfted  with  bodily  ilrength  and 
yetfonal  valour ,  both  which  were  dilTolyed  by  dwtii. 
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Selma. — Come  Oifian ,  come  a\!/ay  ,  Ke  fays» 
and  fly  wi:h  thy  fathers  on  clouds. 

And  come  I  will ,  thou  king  of  men !  the 
life  of  Oflian  fails.  I  begin  to  vanish  on 
Cona  ;  and  my  fteps  are  not  fecn  in  Selma. 
Befide  the  ftone  of  Mora  I  shall  fall  aOeep. 
The  winds  whirling  in  my  grey  hair  shall  not 
waken  me. — Depart  on  thy  wings,  O  wind: 
thou  canfl  not  didurb  the  reft  of  the  bard. 
The  night  is  long  ,  but  his  eyes  are  heavy  j. 
depart  ,  thou  ruftling  blaft. 

But  why  art  thou  fad  ,  Ton  of  Fingal  ? 
Why  grows  the  cloud  of  thy  foul? The  chiefs 
of  other  times  are  departed  ;  they  have  gone 
without  their  fame.  The  fons  of  future  yeai-s 
shall  pafs  away  ;  and  another  race  arife.  The 
people  are  like  the  waves  of  ocean  :  like  the 
leaves  (i)  of  woody  Morven,  they  pafs  away 

(i)  The  fame  thought  may  be  found  almoft  ia 
die  fame  words ,  in  Homer,  ll.  vK  41?.- 

05V,  m^ipvKXm  yiVih  ,  Tow'eTe  Keii  ttvJ'pm. 

liiKiBoaia-ci,  <^vuf  iA^'.^   tP'  iTrlytywrAnHfif. 

Mr.  Pope  falls  short  ot  has  original  j  in  partrcu* 
lar  he  has  omitted  altogether  the  beautiful  image 
of  the  wind  flrewing  t^  withered  leaves  on  the 
ground. 

J.ike  leaves  on  trees  tije  race  of  men  are  found  g, 
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in  the  ruflling  blaft,  and  other  leaves  life 
sheir  green  heads. — 

Did  thy  beauty  laft,  O  Ryno  (i)?  Stood 

Now  green  in  yoiuh  ,  now  witb'iing  on  the  ground  j 
Another  race  the  following  fpring  fupplics  j 
They  fall  fuccelTive  ,  and  fucceflive  life. 

P0?E» 

<  i)  Ryno  ,  the  fon  of  Fingal ,  who  was  killed  ia 
Ireland  ,  in  the  war  againlt  bwaran  ,  (  Fing.  b.  5.  ) 
was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon  ,  his 
fwiftnefs  and  great  exploits.  Miuvane  ,  the  daughter 
of  Moini,  and  filler  to  Gaul  fo  often  mentioned  in 

OfTian's  compofitions  ,  was  in  love  with  Ryno. 

Her  lamentation  over  her  lover  is  introduced  as  an 
epifode  in  one  of  Olfian's  great  poems.  The  lamen- 
tation is  the  only  part  of  the  poem  now  extant  , 
and  as  it  has  fome  poetical  merit  ,  I  have  fubjoin- 
cd  it  to  this  note.  The  poet  reprefents  Minvane 
as  feeing,  from  one  of  the  rocks  of  Morven  ,  the 
fleet  of  f  ingal  returning  from  Ireland. 

3  HE  blushing  fad  ,  from  Morven's  rocks  ,  bends 
over  the  darkly- rolling  fea.  She  faw  the  youths  in 
all  their  arras. Where  ,  Ryno  ,  where  art  thou  J 

Our  dark  looks  told  that  he  was  Tow  j That 

pale  the  hero  flew  on  clouds  5  That  in  the  grafs  of 
Morven's  hills  ,  his  feeble  voice  was  heard  in  wrnd» 

And  is  the  fon  of  Finga!  fallen  ,  on  Ullin's 
BiolTy  plains  ?  Strong  was  the  arm  that  conejucied 
hxaki'——'Ah  me  !  I  am  aloae* 
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tKe  ftrengtii  of  car-borne  Ofcar  ?  Fingal  him* 
felf  paffed  avay  j  and  the  halls  of  his  fa- 
Alone  I  will  not  be  ,  ye  winds  !  thac  life  my 
<iaik-brown  hair.  My  fighs  will  not  long  mix  with 
your  Itream  ;  for  I  muft  fleep  with  Ryno. 

T    fee  thee  not  with  beauty's  ftc-ps  returning  from 

the  chace. -The  night  is  round  Minvane's  love  y 

and  filence  dwells  with  Ryno. 

Where  arc  thy  dogs ,  anJ  wh:re  thy  bow  ?  Thy 
shield  that  was  fo  ftrong  ^  Thy  fword  like  heaven's 
defcendiiig  fire  ?  The  bloody  fpear  of  Ryno  * 

I   fee  them  mixed  in  thy  ship  j  I  fee  them  ftaln- 

cd  with  blood. No  arms  are  in  thy  narrow  hall, 

O   darkly- dwelling  Ryno! 

When  will  the  morning  come  ,  and  fay  ,  arife  » 
thou  king  of  fpears  !  arife  ,  the  hunters  are  abroad. 
The  hinds  are  near  thee  ,  Ryno  ! 

Away  ,  thou  fair-haired  morning  ,  away  !  the 
numbering  king  hears  thee  not  !  The  hinds  bound 
over  his  nartow  tomb  }  for  death  dwells  round 
young  Ryno. 

But  I  will  tread  foftly  ,  my  king  !  and  fleal  to 
the  bed  of  thy  rcpofe.  Minvane  will  lis  in  filence  , 
near  hei  flumberiiig  Ryno. 
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iters  forgot  his  fteps.  —  And  shalt  thou  re- 
main ,  aged  bard  !  when  the  mighty  have 
failed  ?  —  But  my  fame  shall  remain  ,  and 
grow  like  the  oak  of  Morven  ;  which  lifts 
its  broad  head  to  the  florm ,  and  rejoices  ia 
the  courfe  of  the  wind. 

The  maids  shall  feek  me  j  but  they  shall  not  find 
me  :  rhey  shall  follow  my  departure  with  fongs, 
But  I  will  not  hear  yott ,  O  maids  I  I  ilcep  -wiij* 
fair-haiced  B.yno, 


The  end  ofthefccond  Volumfi 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

^INCE  tlie  printing  of  the  fecond  Edi- 
tion ,  Dodor  Warner  published  a  pamphlet  , 
entitled,  Remarks  on  the  Hijiory  of  Fingal 
and  other  Poems  of  OJfian,  The  Doctor ,  it 
appears ,  is  compiling  a  general  hiftory  of 
Ireland  ,  and  is  of"  opinion  that  OfTian,  and 
the  heroes  he  celebrates  ,  were  natives  of  that 
country.  As  he  has  advanced  no  argument  io 
lupport  fo  fingular  an  opinion ,  I  should  have 
paifed  over  his  pamphlet  in  filence ,  had  he 
not  too  precipitately  accufed  me  of  a  falfe 
quotation  from  OTlaherty.  I  had  faid  ,  in  a 
note ,  on  one  of  the  lefler  poems  of  OfTian  , 
that  Fingal  is  celebrated  by  the  Irish  hiflo- 
rians  3  for  his  wifdom  in  making  laws  j  his 
poetical  genius  y  and  his  foreknowledge  of 
events  ,  and  that  O'  Flaherty  goes  fo  far  as 
to  fay  ,  that  Fingal' s  laws  were  extant^  when 
he  (  O  Flaherty  )  wrote  his  Ogygia.  The 
Do<?tor  denies  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing 
in  O'Flaherty  ;  and  modeftly  quotes  a  paffage 
from  the  fame  Author  ,  which  he  fuppofes , 
I  have  mifreprefented.  I  shall  here  give  the 
whole  paragraph  ,  and  the  world  will  judge 
whether  the  Do6lor  has  not  been  too  hafty 
in  his  afferrions.  Finnius  ex  Mornid  fida 
ThaddAi  yfiiius  Cuballi y  jurifprudentid  ,  fuper 
qua  fcripta  ejus  hacienus  extant ,  carminibus 
patriis  y&yUt  quidam  ferunt,  prophetiis  cele* 
herrimus ,  qui  ob  egregia  fua  ,  ^  militi&fus,r 
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facinora  uherrimam  vulgo ,  &  poetis  commh' 
nifccndi  materiem  relinquens »  a  nulla  &tate 
retlcebitur,  Ogyg.  p.  338. 

As  the  Dodor  founds  his  claim  of  Oilman 
and  his  heroes  ,  on  the  authority  of  fome 
obfcure  paffages  in  Keating  and  O'Flaherty, 
what  he  fays  on  the  fubjed  ftandsfclf-confuted. 
Thcfe  vv^ricers  neither  meet  with ,  nor  deferve 
credit.  Credulous  and  partial  ,  they  have 
altogether  difgraced  the  antiquities  they 
.meant  to  eftablish.  Without  producing  re- 
cords, or  even  following  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions of  their  country ,  they  formed  an  ideal 
fyflem  of  antiquity,  from  legends  of  modern 
Invention.  Sir  James  Ware,  who  was  indefa- 
tigable in  his  refearches ,  after  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Irish  hiftory  ,  and  had  colleded 
all  the  real ,  and  pretendedly  ancient  ma- 
nufcripts ,  concerning  the  antiquity  of  his 
nation,  rejedls  as  mere  ficflion  and  romance, 
all  that  is  faid  concerning  the  times  before 
Saint  Patrick  ,  and  the  reign  of  Leogaire  , 
5n  the  fifth  century.  I  shall  tranfcribe  the 
palTage ,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  are  com- 
-  piling  the  hiilory  of  Ireland  from  the  earliefi 
ages  ^  and  at  the  fame  time  ,  caution  them  , 
not  to  look  upon  the  antiquities  of  that  coun- 
try, through  the  falfe  mediums  of  Keating 
and  O'Flaherty.  Perexiguam  fupcrejfe  no- 
titiam  rerum  in  Hybernia  gcfiarum  ante 
txortam  ihi  evan^elii  auroram  Uquido  conjiat. 
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Neque  me  latet  a  viris  nonnullis  do£lis  ptera-* 
lue  quA  de  andquioribus  ilLis  temporibus  ante 
S,  Patricii  in  Hyberniam  adventum  traduntur, 
tanquam  figmenta  ejfe  explcfa.  Notandum  qui" 
dem  defcripdones  fere  omnium  qu&  de  illis  tern" 
paribus  (  antiquioribus  dico  )  extant  ,  opera 
ejfe  poflcriorum  feculorum, 

Wara:us  de  antiq.  Prxf.  p.  r; 

I  muft  obferve  that  the  Dodlor's  claiming 
Oflian's  poems  (p.  8.)  in  forma  pauperis  , 
nor  only  invalidates  his  caufe  ,  but  is  alfo  n» 
very  genteel  compliment  to  the  Irish  nation, 
I  am  far  from  being  of  his  opinion,  that  that 
nation  can  produce  no  monument  of  genius, 
but  the  works  of  Oflian  ,  should  thefe  be 
tacitly  ceded  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
convinced  that  Ireland  has  produced  men  of 
great  and  diflinguished  abilities  ,  which , 
notwithflanciing  theDodoir's  prcfent  opinion , 
I  hope,  will  appear  from  his  own  hiftory, 
evpn  though  he ,  confeiTcdly ,  does  not  under- 
stand the  language,  or  ancient  records  of  that 
country. 
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